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SiB: I have the honor to sabmit herewith the third annual report 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the President of the United 
States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYBR, 

Secretary, 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior^ Washington^ D. C. 



Sib : The Board of Indian Commissioners, in making their third annual 
report, find abundant cause for thankfulness and encouragement while 
reviewing the condition of the Indians in the United States during the 
past year. - 

CONPIDENCE AND GOOD WILL BETWEEN WHITES AND INDIANS. 

The remarkable spectacle seen this fall, on the plains of VTestern Ne- 
braska aud Kansas, and Eastern Colorado, of the warlike tribes of the 
Sioux of Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, hunting peacefully for buf-v 
falo without occasioning any serious alarm amongNthe thousands of 
white settlers whose cabins skirt the borders on both sides of these 
plains, shows clearly that the efforts of the friends of peace in establish- 
ing confidence between the white people and the Indians, in this hereto- 
fore greatly disturbed section of the country, have been eminently suc- 
«cessful. We contrast this picture with that presented by the same tribe, 
when, five years ago, in consequence of our Government's bad faith in 
violating its treaties with them, they were engaged in a war made mem- 
orable by the so-called Fort Kearney massacre, in which ninety-eight of 
OUT soldiers were killed in sight of the fort, and in the course of which 
many of the settlers on the frontier lost their lives, and so many hun- • 
<dreds of others were compelled to abandon their cabins and flee to the 
larger towns for safety. 

• 

PEACEFUL RELATIONS WITH RED CLOUD AND THE SIOUX. 

With the exception of some slight manifestations of ill-will against 
the progress of the Northern Pacific Eailroad, caused by a misunder- 
standing, this numerous and powerful tribe has been perfectly friendly 
during the past year. The chairman of the board held a pouncil at Fort 
Laramie with Red Cloud and his principal chiefs in June, and found 
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them unchanged in their professions of a determination to maintain 
peaceable relations with the whites. He could hear of no complaints 
against them since they abandoned the war-path in the spring of 1870. 
His report will be found herewith, marked A a. 

When Bed Cloud visited Washington, in July of last year, it was 
maintained by a portion of the western press, and the people of the 
frontier, that his return would be marked by the renewel of outrages 
upon the settlers. Happily, the prediction was nob realized, and peace 
still continues. The Sioux are extremely sensitive in regard to the. 
slightest encroachment upon their reservation, or the hunting-grounds 
allotted to them in the treaty of 1868, and have objected even to the 
establishment of an agency for their own benefit within its limits. They 
are impressed with the conviction that where one white man is allowed 
to enter their territory jnany will inevitably follow. In view of their 
past experience, we cannot think them unreasonable in this. The same 
wise consideration which led the Government to withdraw the garrisons 
of Forts Eeno, G. F. Smith, and Phil. Kearny, in 1868, and to prevent 
the proposed Big Horn expedition>in 1870, should induce a proper effort 
to gain their consent by negotiation, before permitting any breach of 
the treaty stipulations by the invasion of their hunting-grounds by sur- 
veying or exploring parties. It is believed that the privilege which may 
be deemed necessary for the Northern Pacific Bailroad Company may 
be had by negotiation at a moderate cost, whereas the attempt to seize 
it without will probably occasion a renewal of tBte war. 

VISIT OF THE CHEYENNE, ARAPAHO, AND WICHITA CHIEFS TO THE 

EAST. 

The wisdom of keeping faith in honestly fulfilling our part of the 
treaties, and in making the chiefs acquainted with the character and 
resources of our people, by inviting them to visit the East, is thus prac- 
tically demonstrated by our present relations with these Sioux. Some 
of the chiefs of the Gheyennes and Arapahoes of the southern plains,, 
in acceptance of a similar invitation, visited Washington and the other 
principal cities of the East, during the past summer. The kind treat- 
ment they received from the President and executive officers of the 
Government at Washington, and from the citizens of Philadelphia, 
Ijfew York, and Boston, (see Appendix A, No. 1,) made so favorable ani 
imprjBssion on their minus that, on their return to the Indian countrv^,. 
when their neighbors, the Kiowas, angry at the arrest of their chiei,. 
Satanta and Satauk, earnestly pressed them to go on the war-path, th^ 
promptly refused. If the Gheyennes and Arapahoes had joined their 
forces with the Kiowas, we should have had a bloody war. But the 
Kiowas, finding themselves unsupported, had the wisdom to abandon 
the project and remain at peace. 

ARREST AND PUNISHMENT OF KIOWA CHIEFS. 

The Kiowa chiefs had been invited to accompany the delegation of 
Gheyenne,*Arapaho, and Wichita chiefs on their visit to the East, but 
had been dissuaded from so doing by some evil-minded half-breeds who* 
were in* the habit of inciting them to raids on the Texas frontier, and 
who feared their vicious trade in the product of the robberies would be 
broken up. The consequence was, that while the other chiefs visited 
our principal cities, they went on one of those x)lnndering tours into* 
Texas, and, boasting of it on their return home, were arrested by Gen- 
eral Sherman, and justly punished. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF CHEYBNNES AND ARAPAHOBS. 

The Cheyennes and Arapah,oes are generally contented upon their 
new reservation. The schools, under care of the Friends, are gaining 
their confidence, and their condition has sufficiently improved during 
the last year to warrant the expectation of a satisfactory advancement 
in the future. 

THte OSAOES. 

The condition of the Osages is most unsatisfactory. On the representa- 
tions of the committee of the board, that the Government would pro- 
tect them in.the proposed new' reservation in the Indian Territory, they 
consented last year to remove. Nevertheless^ there are many trespass- 
ers on the land to which they were removed. In addition to this trouble, 
a new survey, which assumes to change the ninety-sixth parallel as here- 
tofore located, if correct, deprives them of the greater part of the tilla- 
ble land upon which they have settled, and already made valuable im- 
provements. The continuation of the trespasses on Indian lands, in 
spite of the oft-repeated warning of the Government, seems to be the 
result of past failures to enforce the laws for the protection of the reser- 
vations. The squatters still believe that there is no real intention to 
interfere, and nothing but forcible ejection will undeceive them. The 
justice of your determination to enforce the laws and maintain the 
iionor of the Government, by keeping its pledges to the Indians, cannot 
fiail to be sustained by the people of the country. 

In the case of the Osages, the lands were bought with their own 
money, and the obligation to protect them has, if possible, additional 
force. If it be found that the new location of the ninety-sixth parallel 
is correct, it seems to us that the Government is bound in honor to 
compensate the Cherokees for the land and leave the Osages in 
possession. 

THE APACHES OP NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 

. 

The only other Indians who have caused any serious trouble are the 
Apaches pf New Mexico and Arizona. 

In our last two annual reports we called attention to the situation of 
this tribe, their eager desire for peace, their starving condition, and the 
opinion of the Indian agents and Army officers that, with means to feed 
and clothe them, they could be kept at peace. XJnable to obtain an 
appropriation from Congress for the purpose, the Indian Department . 
was powerless, and the Apaches were left to obtain food and raiment as 
they best could — usually by stealing from the settlers or travelers on the 
highway. As many of their valleys, where they previously cultivated 
corn, were occupied by settlers, and their mountains overrun by gold- 
prospectors, who hunted their game, and no attempt had ever been made 
by the Government, either by treaty or conference, to consider their 
rights or necessities, this conduct of the Apaches ought not to surprise 
us* At the urgent solicitation of the board, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Congress, at its last session, made an appro- 
priation of seventy thousand dollars for the special purpose of correct- 
ing this evil, and this money becoming available on the 1st of last July, 
the board^ at its meeting in May, directed its secretary to proceed to 
New Mexico and Arizona, to make arrangements to bring these roving 
Apache Indians upon suitable reservations, and to feed, clothe^ and 
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otherwise care for tbem. The hearty approval of the President, the in- 
stnfctioiis of the Secretary of the Interior, and necessary orders- from 
the Secretary of War having been obtained, the secretary of the board 
visited Arizona and New Mexico. His ofifers of peace were received by 
the Apaches with great eagerness, several thousands of them immediately 
coming in upon the reservations selected for them ; and latest advices show 
that the remainder will soon follow, if not deterred from doing so by 
improper influences. The action of the secretary has met with your 
approval, and that of the Secretary of the Interior, and the orders issued 
from the Interior and War Departments, for the purpose of carrying 
fully into eliect the proposed plan, are entirely in accord with the past 
and present views of the board of Indian commissioners. Similar 
instructions were issued by the Interior and War Departments of 1869, 
soon after the organization of the board, which defined the policy of the 
Government in the treatment of the Indians. This policy was set forth 
in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1869, viz: "That 
they ^the Indians) should be secured in their legal rights; located when 
practicable on reservations; assisted in agricultural pursuits and the 
arts of civilized life; and that Indians who should fail or refuse to come 
in and locate in permanent abodes provided for them would be subject 
wholly to the control and supervision of military authorities, to be 
treated as friendly or hostile as circumstances might justify." 

The clearly defined allotment of their respective duties to the Indian 
agents and the military officers in the Indian country can hardly fail to 
secure harmony of action; and it is hoped that capable Christian agents 
may soon be appointed to represent the Department of the Interior 
upon the reservation. # 

It is believed that the policy, if faithfully sustained and persisted in 
by the military and civil officers commanding in Arizona and New 
Mexico, will be successful, as it has been elsewhere. 

The attempt to defeat it by the arrest of Indians upon the reservation 
who have made peace, for acts alleged to have been committed in time 
of war, should be resisted, otherwise the act of the Grovemment upon 
whose faith their surrender is made becomes one of mere treachery. 
From the time of the Gadsden purchase, when we came into possession of 
their country, until about ten years ago, the Apaches were the friends of 
the Americans. Much of the time since then , the attempt to exterminate 
them has been carried on, at a cost of from three to four millions of dollars 
per annum, with no appreciable progress made in accomplishing their 
extermination. 

But the activity of the military has accomplished its only legitimate 
and proper end, that of compelling in the Indians an earnest desire for 
peace. To persist in war under such circumstances would be not only 
barbarous in the extreme, but an inexcusable waste of the funds and 
resources of the* Government. It has been asserted that the Apaches 
are more savage and less to be trusted than other Indians. 

The agent of the Government who had charge of the Apaches in 1859, 
when they were at peace, said, in his report of the White Mountain 
Coyoteros, numbering 2,500, and including Cochise's band, that "in all 
their intercourse with the Government, their deportment toward travelers 
and traders, they have shown themselves to be the most reliable of all 
the bands of the Apaches." And of all the Apaches in regard to whom 
the assertion alluded to is now made, he said, "They cultivate the soil 
extensively, raise wheat, com, bey^s, and pumpkins in abundance." 
Detailed account will be found in Commissioner Colyer's leport on 
Arizona, Ah, 
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PARTIALLY CIVILIZED TRIBES. 

The condition of the partially civilized tribes on established reserva- 
tions has materially improved. The covetous desire of white people, 
generally living near these reservations, to obtain"possession of the lands, 
either for occupjation or specalation, led to the introduction at the last 
session of Congress of several bills providing for the removal of the 
Indians, and the sales of the lands, without due regard to the rights of 
the Indians or the sacred obligations of treaties. When the attention 
of Congress was called to these several acts, however, and their mani- 
fest injustice pointed out, they were promptly abandoned. 

THE UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

One of these measures, fairer than some others, proposed to submit 
the question of removal and sale of the lands belonging to the Indians 
on the Umatilla reservation, in [Northeastern Oregon, upon payment of 
certain anquities, and providing a new home for them, and commis- 
sioners were appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the 
wishes of the Indians. By request of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the direction of the board, the chairman visited the reservation in 
August, to be present at the council, and, after a week's mature con- 
sideration of the proposal, during which the subject had been fully 
presented to them, the Indians rejected the proposal. (See report, A c) 

INDIANS IN WASHINaTON TERRITORY AND OREGON. 

The chairman of the board also visited the Warm Springs and Grand 
lionde reservations 'in Oregon, and the Yakama, Tulalip, Swinomish, 
Lummi, and S'Kokomish reservations in Washington Territory. 

The condition of the Indians in Oregon an^ Washington is vastly 
better than individual statements and common rumor have led us U> 
anticipate. Many of them are industrious, and labor on their reserva- 
tions, and others, as at Grand Eonde and along Puget Sound, labor 
for the farmers or at the saw-mills, and receive the commendation of 
their employers and the agents. They have adopted the costume and 
are rapidly acquiring the habits of the whites. Some of them are 
Christians, and exemplary for their consistent lives. There are also 
many who have learned more of ^he vices than the virtues of civiliza- 
tion. This class,. attracted as they are to the vicinity of towns and 
railroads, is most frequently seen by the citizen and the traveler, and 
give a mistaken color to his opinions of the race. When it is remem- 
bered that the Indians of Oregon and Washington were only placed 
upon reservations from ten to fifteen years ago, but few of them more 
than twelve, it must be admitted that their process toward civilization 
has been wonderfully rapid. (See report on reservations in Washing- 
ton Territory and Oregon, Ad.) 

NEED OF CIVIL LAW OVER INDIANS. 

A serious detriment to the progress of the partially civilized Indians 
is found in the fact that they are not brought under the domination of 
the law, as far as regards crimes committed against each other. The 
difference in the characteristics of the various tribes, together with the 
differences in the degree of civilization to which they have attained, 
seems to render it impossible to frame any general law equally applicor 
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ble to all. To attempt the enforcement of civil or statute law iu a tribe 
of Indians when first brought into peacefal relations with the Govern- 
ment is not deemed expedient; norwonld it be practicable, for the 
reason that the savages are unable yet to distinguish between such 
enforcement and acts of war. But when they have adopted civilized 
costume and civilized modes of subsistence, we owe it to them, and to 
ourselves, to teach them the majesty of civilized law, and to extend to 
them its protection against the lawless among themselves. Some 
amendment of the laws which prohibit the selling of spirituous liquors 
to the Indians is needed, to remedy the present difficulties which pre- 
vent the conviction of persons guilty of the crime. These subjects are 
more fully treated on in the report of the chairman of the board on 
Oregon and Washington Territory, to which you are respectfully re- 
ferred. (Appendix A d.) 

- Many of the partially civilized Indians are ready for the allotment of 
their lands in severalty, and this should be done as rapidly as possible 
under some regulation which would prevent the alienation of such lands 
for a term of years. In many cases the outlines of the reservations are 
not defined by actual survey, and the uncertainty as to their exact limits 
has given oolor for the encroachment of whites. The lines should be 
distinctly established, and summary measures should be taken for the 
ejectment of intruders. 

OBJECTIONS TO FREQUENT REMOVAL OF INDIANS. 

The frequent removal of Indians has led to a geiieral distrust of the 
designs of the Government with regard to them, and tl^ fear of such 
removal has deprived them of all incentive to improve their lands, or to 
labor more than is necessary for a merely comfortable subsistence. The 
members of the board, as opportunity has offered, have endeavored to 
quiet their distrust and induce them to labor on the lands with the belief 
that they should be i)roiected in their rights. 

The recommendation of the peace commission of 1868, "that the so- 
called Indian Territory should be strictly preserved for the future set- 
tlement of the nomadic tribes east of the Bocky Mountains, and such 
other Indians as may be induced to migrate to the proposed Indian com- 
monwealth," commends itself to our judgment, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the territory will be preserved intact for that purpose. The 
records of military expeditions, and xhe personal examinations of *the 
board west of the ninety-sixth parallel, show that a large proportion of the 
territory is unfit for cultivation, and it is believed that the remainder 
will not prove to be too much for the purpose indicated. 

The removal of partially civilized tribes already making fair progress 
and attached to their homes on existing reservations, is earnestly dep- 
recated. Where such reservations are thought to be unreasonably large, 
their owners, as in the case of the Ottoes and Missourias, and the 
Omahas, will themselves soon see the propriety of selling on the sur- 
plus for educational purposes. The Government meanwhSe owes them 
the protection of thear rights to which it is solemnly pledged by treaty, 
and which it cannot fail to give without dishonor. 

INVESTiaATION OF ALLEGED CLAIMS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Commissioners Brunot and Farwell were requested by the Secretary 
of the Interior, during their visit to the Pacific States, to investigate cer- 
tain claims of old date which had been presented to the Indian Depart- 
ment for payment, amounting to $573,133.02. 
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On arriving at San Francisco, notice was given for over two weeks in 
the principal daily papers for the claimants to present and substantiate 
their claims before the committee. Only two claimants for small 
amounts were present in response to the notice. Subsequently, diligent 
inquiry was made by Commissioner Farwell in the localities where the 
principal claims were alleged to have originated. With the exception ' 
of some small claims, his convictions ate very strong: that nearly all 
of them are either fraudulent or have been already paid. (See report 
of Commissioner John Y. Farwell, investigation of alleged claims in 
California, Appendix A e.) 

Commissioner Farwell visited Hoopa Valley and Eound Valley reser- 
vations. He found the Indians in Hoopa Valley using McCormick's 
reapers in harvesting on the agency farm, and giving abundant evidence 
of capacity for advancement, and, at the same time, showing in almost 
every other respect the most striking proofs of abuse and mismanagement 
on the part of those to whom their care has been heretofore intrusted. 
The too near vicinity of isoldiers is deemed injurious both to themselves 
and the Indians, and, as in the case of the Washington and Oregon 
reservations, it is imperatively necessary that the lines of the reserva- 
tions should be defined, and trespassers ejected. (See Appendix A e,) 

MISSION INDIANS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

The condition of the Mission Indians in Southern California demands 
the serious attention of the Government. In the year 1802, according 
to the records of the missions, they harvested 33,576 bushels of wheat, 
and owned 67,782 horned cattle, 107,172 sheep, 3,064 horses and mules, 
and 1,040 hogs. The choice spots from San Francisco on the north to 
San Diego on the south were owned and occupied by them. Thirty- 
eight years ago, by a Mexican law, their lands and stock, before held 
in common, were divided among them. Since they have come under 
the control of the United States those lands have been taken from them, 
and they are now poor. They are scattered through the counties of 
Los Angeles, San Bernardino, San Diego, and Santa Barbara, and num- 
ber perhaps 3,000 souls. They have a good knowledge of the manual- 
labor occupations of the country, and perform the most of it themselves, 
as herders, farm-hands, grape-gatherers, &c., and are in fact in a state 
of vassalage to the whites, and their women furnish most of the domestic 
labor of the country. The meaner class of whites either cheat the In- 
dians out of the pay for their labor, or pay thqm in that which increases 
their demoralization. 

Many of them speak both Spanish and English. Manj^ are indus- 
trious and well-behaved, while many others are drunkards and debased 
in the extreme. Their character is the natural result of the temptations 
and abuse to which they have been subjected, together with their 
deprivation of all incentives to manly exertion. 

To the rich rancheros they are slaves in all but the namei A few of 
these are gentlemen, who seem to have a kindly feeling toward them, 
and a desire that " something should be done for them.'' The valley of 
San Pasquale was, by the order of the President, withdrawn from set- 
tlement with a view to create a reservation, upon which it was pro- 
posed to collect and care for them, but the remonstrances of the whites 
led to the revocation of the order, and the project is abandoned. It is 
believed that the opposition to the reservation plan really originated 
from an unwillingness to lose the labor of the Indians in the settled 
districts, and not, as was supposed, from the settlers in or about San 
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Pasquale. The difficulties of last Huminer, it is believed, had their 
origin, not with the Indians, but with the whites instigating them, 
and the contest was as to which of the districts should have the chief 
resident with them, to attract and the better to control the labor which 
they are unwilling to dispense with. Taking the situation as it is, we 
believe the only just and best solution of the difficult question of the 
Mission Indians, is for Congress to pass a law giving to Indian families 
the same amount of land allowed to whites under the homestead law, 
securing to those who now occupy them the little homes and iiatches 
on which they or their forefiathers have lived for so many years, and 
allowing those who have none to select them upon any unoccupied 
land. They should receive a title inalienable for twenty years, not 
subject to execution, &c.; and each Indian fann should he street to the 
law which protects reservations from white intrttsionj and its occupants to 
the intercourse laws. They should be subject in all other respects to 
the existing laws, and each Indian settler upon land, and of proper 
age, should be entitled to all the rights of citizenship. An able and 
humane agent should be appointed to protect, advise, and instruct 
them, and see to the proper registration of their lands. 

If these Indians, as has been reported, owned their lands under the 
Mexican rule, and the United States failed to have their rights repre- 
sented before the claims commission, the measure proposed is but an 
insignificant reparation of a great wrong. It should not be delayed, 
and least of all should it be prevented by the objections of white men 
of adverse interests, should they be made. 

CIVILIZED INDIANS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The civilized tribes in the Indian Territory have held the second ses- 
sion of their annual congress, and clearly demonstrated their ability to 
legislate wisely for their own welfare and that of their neighboring 
tribes. Delegates were present from the Cherokees, Creeks, Chi6kasaws 
and Choctaws, Seminoles, Gheyennes, Arapahoes, Wichitas, and affil- 
iated bands; and though it was the Urst time that several members had 
ever attended such a meeting, yet their conduct was good, and the pro- 
ceedings altogether animated and harmonious. The marked ability of 
some of the speakers, and the general talent displayed at this council, 
will compare favorably with that found in older legislative bodies. A 
copy in brief of the report of their proceedings is appended, (Appendix 
Ae.) 

Commissioner John D. 'Lang assisted in the removal of a portion of 
the Cherokees from !North Carolina to their new home in the Indian 
Territory; his report will be found herewith, marked A L 

THE ONEIDAS. 

The Oneida Indian reservation in Northern Wisconsin remains as 
reported last year. The difference of opinion among the members of 
the tribe as to the wisdom of dividing the lands in severalty, and dis- 
posing of such as they do not need, not being reconciled, the board 
recommend that no action be taken until the Indians agree. 

INDIANS BECOMING CITIZENS. 

Lastly, we may refer to the Winnebagoes and Pottaw atomies, who, 
having been for many years under the care of the missionaries and in 
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contact with Civilized life, prefer to abandon their tribal relations alto- 
gether, and assume the daties of citizens. Of these, daring the last 
year, there were about one hundred and fifty-four Winnebagoes, and 
two hundred and fifty Pottawatomies, making in all fifteen hundred 
and ninety-four of the latter who have become citizens; and Congress, 
at its last session, having made provision for the distribution of the 
principal of their trust-fund among them, the moneys were duly paid, 
and they are no longer wards of the Government. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN CARE OF RESERVATIONS. 

The system of appointing Indian agents nominated by missionary so- 
cieties commends itself to the judgment of the board, as having effected 
a manifest improvement ill the agencies where it is fully operative. In 
several cases they have been deceived in the character of the persons 
appointed, and instant dismissal has followed. In one or two instances 
the society making a nomination has not yet acted on t&e implied ob- 
ligation to take a missionary interest in behalf of the Indians thus com- 
mitted to their care. It is impossible that so radical a change and im- 
provement as is made and intended by the system should be perfected 
in the short time during which this has been inaugurated, but enough 
has transpired to warrant the most sanguine expectation of success. 
The religious societies which have assumed the responsibility offered 
them by the President, in his desire to administer wisely, justly, and hu- 
manely the affairs of the Government in its relations to the Indians, it 
is not supposed will in any case fail in their duty from lack of proper 
effort. • 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools among the partly civilized Indians should in all cases be 
boarding-schools, where children of both sexes, while being taught neces- 
sary branches of a common education, may, at the same time, be in- 
structed in manual labor appropriate to their respective sexes. The day- 
schools arft a total or comparative failure in nearly every instance known 
to the members of the board. The reasons are stated in the report of 
Mr. Brunot, before referred to. 

AUDITING ACCOUNTS OF INDIAN BUREAU. 

In addition to the duties already devolving upon the board. Congress 
at its last session added that of auditing all the accounts of the Indian 
Department, (see act of Congress approved March 3, 1871.) This duty, 
though a very onerous one to the members, and, like all the powers 
conferred upon the board since its organization, wholly unsolicited, as it 
was believed to have been framed by Congress in the interests of econ- 
omy and honest dealing, was cheerfully undertaken by the executive 
committee. It necessitated the employment of additional clerks, and 
consequent expense. 

W^OBK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

From March 23, 1871, to December 6, 1871, the executive committee 
examined 1,136 vouchers, including cash accounts of superintendents 
and agents, representing a cash disbursement of $5,240,729.60, being 
vouchers for Indian goods, annuities, .services, &c., amounting U> 
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$3,410,759.34, and cash accounts of superintendents and agents amount- 
ing to $1,829,170.26. 

Of these, there were rejected as follows : 

10 for exorbitant prices, amonnting to • §82, 786 29 

2 for being purchased without consult! Dg the board, amonntiug to 2, 292 82 

7 "Erie and Pacific Dispatch/* amounting to 15,917 09 

21 Northwest Transportation Company, amounting to 52, 170 60 

Total rejected 153,166 20 



ECONOMY IN PURCHASING ANNUITY GOODS. 

The same care which was taken in the pur^ase and inspection of the 
Indian annuity goods last year under the same committee, |Aessrs. George 
H. Stuart, Eobert Campbell, William E. Dodge, and John V. Farwell, 
was continued this year, and, as will appear from their report, (Appendix 
A hj) with much advantage to the service. The confidence inspired in 
the minds of merchants, manufacturers, and dealers in subsistence, that 
the awards would be fairly made, largely increased the number of bids 
and lessened the prices. 

In May nearly half a million of dollars' worth of annuity goods were 
purchased '^at and below the lowest market prices," and- in May and 
June beef, bacon, flour, and other subsistence stores, to the amount of 
$1,783,729.29, were purchased '*at prices averaging much below what 
had been paid before the board began to exercise its superintendence." 

The price paid for beef on the hoof this year averaged 2^^ cents per 
pound as against 4^^ cents per pound last year. The amount pur- 
chased, 27,441,750 pounds of beef, cost $714,996.85. The same amount 
at last year's prices would have cost $1,204,692.82, a difference of 
$489,695.97 in favor of the present year. While part of this difference 
may be fairly attributed to a decline in value, it is chiefly due to the 
competition induced by the reasoDS given above. 

• 

THE PEACE POLICY— ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Increased experience in dealing with the Indians only tends to con- 
firm the board more and more in the wisdom Of the policy of peace so 
uniformly advocated by the President, and supported by the liberality 
of Congress and the humane sympathies of the people; and the board 
confidently look forward to the day when the bitterness which now 
assails this policy in some parts of the United States, where it is least 
understood, will fill a page in history as unnatural and curious as that 
which records the old hatred against freedom and the friends of the 
slave. 

CONCLUSION. 

For the uniform kindness and patience with which the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the several committees of Congress 
having charge of Indian affairs have listened to the suggestions of the 
board, and the courtesy and good-will extended toward its members by 
all the officers of the Executive Departments, the General and all the 
officers of the Army, with whom they have had any intercourse, the 
board desire to return their most grateM acknowledgments. 
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Above all, we desire to return thanks to God for having permitted u& 
to see so mach good resulting from comparatively so humble efforts. 
Respectfully submitted. 

FELIX E. BRUNOT, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Chairman, 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, Saint Louis. 
NATHAI^ BISHOP, Kew York. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, New York. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Chicago. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
» EDWARD S. TOBEY, Boston. 
JOHN D. LANG, Me. 
VINCENT COLYEB, New York, 

Secretary. • 
The President. 



A a. — Report of a visit to Red Cloud and chiefs of tlie Ogallala Sioiuv^ hy 

Commissioner Felix R. Brunot 

Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory, 

June 14, 1871. 

Sir: In farther reply to the letter of the Secretary of the Interior of the 19th instant^^ 
requesting that some of our board should visit the Ogallala Sioux under Red Cloud, 
for the purpose therein stated, I have the honor to report that I arrived at this post on 
the evening of the Qtlkinstant, and met Red Cloud and a number of the principal chiefs- 
and braves on Monday, 12th, in council. Red Cloud did not seem disposed to select a 
place in the reservation for the agency, but wanted time to consider the subject and 
consult with those of his people who were absent. He subsequently accepted the situa- 
tion — said he was in favor of doing what we desire, but that he dared not to name a 
place for the agency without consultation with all the other chie&, and e^eoially some 
of the wilder ones, who were not present. He said he would go and call them together 
and urge them to name a place in their own country for the agency — ^he thought he 
would succeed in convincing them that it was best to do so — and whatever decision 
was arrived at, he- would return as soon as iK>ssible and communicate it to General 
Smith and Agent Wham. He could not be induced to i^ame a specific time< for his 
return, but will return as soon as they can come together and arrive at a decision in 
regard to the place. He was told that in fifteen days another council would be held, 
when he would be expected to be present and prepared to designate a place ; that if 
he did not come, the other chiefe would be a^ked to name a place. 

On the morning of the 14th the other chie& present at thexouncil called to tell me 
that Red Cloud had gone to consult those who were absent, ana they would wait fifteen 
days, and then, if he did not name the place, they would fix it themselves and go there. 
They said they thought White River the best place. The principal men among them 
were ^'Man-a&aid-of-his-horses,'' ''Red Dog," f'' American Horse,'' and others. My 
impression is that Red Cloud will return and a proper place will be selected with con- 
sent of all, or nearly all, the Indians. 

Red Cloud will undoubtedly prefer, and will no doubt propose, some point immedi- 
ately upon the Platte River, and there are traders and half-breeds who are anxious to 
bring about consent to such a selection, but I do not think either the welfare of the 
Indians or the permanency of peacer would be secuired by yielding to the demand. It 
is impossible to keep whisky away from them if located anywhere upon the river, and 
unless its use, and the presence among them of the lawless class of men who provide 
it, can be prevented, no measures for the civilization of the Indians can be effectual. 
Even in fhe military reservation of Fort Laramie, and in spite of the efforts of Qeneral 
Smith and the agent to prevent the sale of whisky to tnem, Indians are frequently 
found to be intoxicated, and there is constant danger of affrays which may culminate 
in a serious outbreak as the result. 

Accompanying this is a full report of the council and conversation of the Indians by 
Mr. T. E. Cree, to which you are respectfully referred. 

You will observe that Qeneral Smith indicated to them the design to cease issuing, 
rations at Fort Laramie. I think the experiment might be tried as an additionid 
inducement for an early location for the agency in their own country. 
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I am ulflo of the opinion that the annoitv goods now on the way should be stored at 
Cheyenne until fartner developments resnlt ttom the donncil aboat the 30th. 
Very lespectfoUy^ yoar obedient servant, 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, 

C^fmiaii, 4^. 
Hon. C. Delano. 



Report of a council held at Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory , June 12, 1871. 

A grand council of all the Indian chiefs now about Fort Laramie, and within reach 
of messengers, was held in the building known as the Theater, this day at 12 m., that 
they might meet Mr. Brunot, of the board of Indian commissioners. There were 
present Mr. Brunot, GeneralJohn £. Smith, commandiuit of the post, Mr. Wham, Indian 
agent, the officers and ladies of the post, and the following Indian ohie& : Red Cloud, 
Red Dog, Sword, Long Wolf, The son of Man-afraid-of-his-horses, Quick Bear, Cold 
Face, Bran Bear, High Wolf, Full Wolf, Setting Bear, Red Plume, Little Cloud, Spider, 
Fire Thunder, 3ig Crow, Pretty Crow, Big Foot, Little Wound, Pumpkin Seed, Yellow 
Beard, Rocky Bear, Bad Wound, Bear Robe, Quick Eagle, Two Banaloes, Com Man, 
White Eyes, Milk Spotted Horse, Red Leaf, Brave Grass, Buffalo Shed-his-hair, Red 
Buffiilo, and many braves. 

General Smith announced that Mr. Brunot would speak to the Great Spirit before 
the council began. 

Mr. Brunot offered a prayer. 

By request of Red Cloud, Great Bear then talked with the Great Spirit, after which 
Red Cloud said : I wish to speak first. 

Mr. Brunot. We will be glad to hear you. 

Red Cloud. I wish Louis Richard and Josepli Bisseuet to interpret for mo. [He 
then said:] I am Red Cloud. The Great Spirit raised both the white man and the 
Indian. I think He raised the Indian first. He raised me in this land and it belongs 
to me. The white man was raised over the great waters, and his land is over there. 
Since they crossed the sea, I have given them room. There are tiow white people all 
about me. I have but a small spot of land left. The Great Spirit told me to keep it. 
I went and told the Great Father so. Since I came back, I have nothing more to say. 
I told all to the Great Father. I was to tell all the Great Father said to my nation. I 
told them all of it. Whatever I do, my people will do the same. Whatever the Great 
Spirit tells me to do, I will do. I have not yet done what the Great Father told me to 
do. God raised us Indians. We are two nations. Whatever we decide to do, we 
want to do together. I must ask you to wait. I am trying to live peaceably. I told 
the Great Fatner so. When I went to him I asked no annuity goods ; all I asked was 
for my lands — the little spot I have left. If you have any goods to give, I want you to 
wait awhile. I will then tell you what to do with them. Between here and the rail- 
road is much land. I have not been paid for it. I want to think of it. 

General Smith. Much that Red Cloud has said is true. He and those who were 
with him East last summer saw a great many white people. They are, as he knows, 
like the leaves of the trees, or the blades of grass on the prairie, in number. Their 
game is increasing, while the game of the red man is decreasing. It is not worth 
while to talk of the past. The white man wants the red man to meet him in council 
and decide what can be done for their good. Those who went to Washington last 
summer know that the Great Father has many children to see. They come from the 
East, and the West, and the North, and the South, and even from over the great water 
to see him. The Great Father cannot see to everything himself; he must nave many 
to assist him. The Great Father's heart is good toward the red man. The Great 
Father knew that the red man was abused and cheated, and so he selected good men, 
whose hearts are good, to come among them and see that their agents do right with 
them. These are good men, and do not receive any pay for coming among you. One 
of these men is here now. Mr. Brunot has come to see that all is good with yon. You 
know that I have always been your friend. I told you that the Great Father^ knowing 
that many bad white men would come in, selling whisky and getting the, Indians' guns 
and ponies, and that the longer they remained here the worse it would be getting, 
wanted them to go farther away to the north, where bad men would not get to them. 
I told you that we could not give any rations here but for a short time longer, and that 
I wanted you to select a place for your agency, where the ^oods now being brought can 
be sent. You told me you would see your people in council and select a place for your 
agency. When I was East I told the Great Father that your hearts were good and 
that you were now in council here to decide where your agency should be located. 
The Great Father's heart was glad, and he sent his messenger here to hear your words. 
A large quantity of supplies has been bought, and will be sent to you as soon as you 
decide where they shall go to. There is now but a short time in which to erect the 
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necessary buildings for your agency. You should select the place at once, so tllat your 
squaws, and children, and people will not sufter, as I shall probably soon have orders 
to issue no more rations here. The mesi^enger of the Great Father will now speak to 
you. 

Mr. Brunot. You have all seen me before, and you know that I come because my 
heart was good toward the Indian. You know that I come here now because I am 
your friend. I have come here now for one purpose, to talk about one thing. It is the 
beginning of what is right between the white man and the Indian. I want all to talk 
about one thing. With the Indian at Fort Laramie, and white men all along the river, 
we are afraid of trouble. When the Indian have an\ thing that is good, some bad white 
men want to get it. They give the Indian whisky. It is bad K>r them. The white 
men have great towns in one place, far from the Indian ; so we want you to have 
your great towns far away from the white man. I want it because the Great Father 
and s3l the Mends of the Indian want it. We want you to think of this with both your 
hearts and your heads. Suppose trouble should come between the white men and the 
Indians ; I want to tell you what will happen ; we hope it will never come ; but when 
it was here before, the Great Father put war-houses all through the Indian country. 
If trouble comes again, they will be \int there again. We do not want this done. It 
is better to have one agency there now, than war-houses after a while. That is wJhy 
I want you to decide now, that I may tell your Great Father that you have selected the 
place for your agency in your own country, where bad white men can be kept away 
from you. Some men do not want you to go awaj from here ; but all the friends of 
the Indian want you to go. If you select the place, we do not want to send any of our 
soldiers to your post, or into your country ; but you must be the soldiers, and keep bad 
white men out of your country. If they get in, you must arrest them and take 
them to your agent, who will send them to General Smith, and he will punish them. 
The Indian has good sense, and knows what I say is good. I want you to let me take 
your words to the Great Father with a good heart, so that he can help you. Do not say 
for us to wait. Last fall you told Mr. Campbell and me that when winter came 
you would name the place. We told the Great Fatlier what you said. You still wait, 
and we are ashamed, because you are our friends. The Great Father said, I want them 
to locate their a^ncy in their own country now, so that houses maybe built, and their 
goods and provisions given to them there. A message came over the wires saying, the 
goods for Red Cloud's bauds are ready to send ; and another message saying, where 
shall they be sent T The Great Father says they canuot come until the houses are 
ready for them in your own country. I want you to decide while I am here, and the 
houses will be built at once, and the goods sent there, and your friends can then send 
teachers, and good men who will help you. 

Red Cloud. I ate the provisions of the Great Father long before I was told to have 
an agency in my country. If the rations are stopped we will all go to the north and 
see our nation, and will then decide what we will do. All that J want is guns and 
ammunition, and pay for the railroad. 

General Smith. When you get to your agency, and the Great Father sees that your 
hearts are good, he will send you plenty of all that you wish. 

Red Cloud. I have consulted the Great Spirit, and do not want a strange man for 
agent. There are plenty of men who can read and write, who are married to my people, 
and they can take care of me and my agency, and I can put my own young men to 
work. 

General Smith. Your young men «annot shoe a horse, or build a house ; they must 
have some one to teach them. Then, all the Great Father sends costs a great deal of 
money, and he would not have one he did not know take care of it. 

Mr. Brunot. If yon select the pldce, I would like to know that it is a good one, and 
if you wish it, I will go with you and see it ; I do not want any soldiers to go with me, 
but you will take care of me. I have one thing more to say. When you were in Wash- 
ington, you saw that the Great Father had many great chiefs, and each chief had his 
own band, but they all followed the Great Father, and made him the ^eat chief over 
all. You have one great chief who talks for you ; so you have other chiefs ; but if you 
quarrel and are jealous, all goes wrong. Your friends want you all to be friends. 

Red Cloud. General Harney came here, and said if white men came into my coun- 
try I should punish them. I did so, and the trouble came from it. I am afraid it will 
come again. I do not punish my people as the soldiers do. I punish them very strong. 
I told you the place you wanted did not suit me for an agency, and I told the Great 
Father when I had selected a place I would send him word. Soon after I came back 
the Great Father forced the question on me, and I told him to wait until I had consult- 
ed my people. When the goods came before, there was no guns and ammunition, but I 
told my people to take them, and I told him when he sent me goods to give them to 
me here, as he had done before on the Platte, at the Old House. The Great Father said 
he would think of it. I am trying to do good since I came back from the Great Father. 
My people have done nothing wrong. I tell my people you (Mr. Brunot) are my friend. 
Ail I have told you is good. 
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Mr. Brunot. I have heard what Red Cloud said. His people have done good| ex- 
cept in one thing, for 'which I am sorry. He told me to tell the Great Father that be* 
fore the winter was over they would select a place for the agency. I told the Great 
Father that Red Cloud wanted the agency by the Old House on the river, and the Great 
Father said it could not be placed there ; all of you heard me tell Red Cloud so. The 
Great Father knows if you stay along the river barl white men will go among you with 
whisky, and trouble will come ; but if you are in your own country, General Smith 
will stay here and keep any from going into your country except those w^o go for voar 
good. You will protect the agency, and all of you will say this is our agency, ana we 
must not let any but our friends go to it. I said Beaver Creek, because I saw It on the 
map and thought it a good place ; but I do not care where it is, so thai it is a good 
place, and one the bad white men dare not go to. 

Red CixiUD. Did you tell the Great Father that he should not send soldiers over the 
river f and will he be mad if I punish white men if they come f 

Mr. Brunot. The Great Father wants them to be brought in and punished by the 
white man's laws. 

General Smith. Red Cloud will remember I told him when my soldiery did wrong to 
his people to point them out, and I would punish them, and when his people did wron^ 
I would send them to him. When he locates his agency, some white men must go and 
take care of the provisions. It will take many wa^^ons to carry them, and yon must 
have your soldiers to protect them, and bring them baok«afely. You must bave your 
soldiers take care of the agency and the farmer, teacher, carpenteri and blacksmith. 
We do not want our soldiers to do it. If anybody goes, except these the Great Father 
sends, you must drive them away, or bring them to me ; and in the same way I will 
keep your young men on your side of the river, and ke^ bad men from going over. 

Red Cloud. Who told you I wanted to put my agency over the river f 

Mr. Brunot. Yon said you would select the place over the river before the winter 
was over. 

Red Cix)UD. I do not remember to have said it. If any of my people said so, I do 
not know anything about it. The other council was the same way ; a paper was signed 
by my chiefs, and I did not know anything about it. When I was in Washington I 
naked to have a trader appointed. I selected Colonel Bullock for it. I told ^ou to 
wait until I had seen the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes, that I wanted to divide the 
goods with them. I want to do so again. 

Mr. Brunot. The Great Father will not send the goods until you select a place for 
them. I bear the Great Father's message. I come with much trouble^ because I am a 
friend, and wish to see that done which is for your good ; and I say again, if trouble 
come, the war-houses will go into your country. 

Red Cloud. The Great Father told me he would give mo the country for thirty-five 
years. 

Mr. Brunot. When the paper was signed that gave the country t^i the white man, 
and your country to the Indian, there were two sides to it. If the Great Father does 
his part, the Indian* must do his. Then all will go well, and the Indian will grow rich 
instead of poor. We cannot name the trader until the agency is located, but I think 
the Great Father will send the man the Indians want. Icou were allowed to come here 
and trade, and get food, because you were hungry ; and General Smith and' your 
friends asked the Great Father to permit it ; but now you must do your part, and 
select the place, and do what we think is for your good. 

Red Cloud. I have given ray friends a good deal. I have only a little of my country 
left ; and I gave the railroad to my friends, and I Vant to be paid for it. 

Mr. Brunot. It is true you have not much ground, but we want you to keep what 
you have. 

Red Cloud. I am afraid if I open an agency some of my friends will jump over me. 

Mr. Brunot. I know you have cause to fear it ; but we will do right if you do what we 
wish. 

Red Cloud. When I went to the Great Father I spoke only good. 

Mr. Brunot. It is so now, as far as it goes. We want our hearts all one in this 
thing, and I would like to have something to send over the wires to the Great Father. 
It is three years since the treaty was made, and it is time you had decided where your 
agency should be. 

General Smith. I want all to know that I expect, before next moon, to have orders 
to give no more rations here, and but little time is left in which to put up your build- 
ings. We will meet you again, if you wish, to-morrow or the next day, to hear your 
answer. 

Red Cloud. If you are going to stop the rations say so, and tell the truth. 

General Smith. I do tell the truth. I expect the order. There are plenty on the way 
to go to the place you select, but the Great Father will not send it here. 

Red Cloud. Before the houses are built the provisions will be spoiled. 

General Smith. We want you to decide now, and the houses will be built at once. I 
would like to know if you want another council, and when. 
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Red Cloud. This is the last time I will come here. I am a going to leave now, and 
will come back again in the fall. 

€^eneral Smith. Very well. I want you all to remenAer that what I say is the truth, 
and after next moon no more rations will be given here to anybody ; and for this reason 
we want you to decide now where you will have your agency. If you don't and your 
women and children are hungry, it is your own fault. 

Mr. Brunot. I am sorry there should be any chance of the women and children being 
hungry, and the Great Father, who has plenty, not feeding them. But he knows it is 
bad for you to remain along the river, and he has promised you ammunition and guns, 
but will only give them to you in your own country. It is easy for you to say, we will 
put our agency over beyond the Rawhide Buttes, and the goods will come. The In- 
dians you wish can come and trade there, and good men will come for teachers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, and farmers ; and if after a while you do not like it you can come 
and tell the Great Father. I will only stay a few days, but I want to go home with a 
good heart, and tell the Great Father what will make his heart glad. We have talked 
a great deal, and I will say no more to-day, except that our hearts are good, and we 
are ftiends. H' any other chiefs wish to talk, and Red Cloud desires it, we will hear 
them. 

The council here broke up, and Red Cloud came forward, when the following conver- 
sation took place : 

Mr. Brunot. Have you anything more to say ? 

Red Cloud. I came a long way and cannot stay here. I have sent for the Black 
Twin and all the Ogallalas, and we will go to our camp and hold a council. I am will- 
ing to go over the river, but want all the rest to agree to it. 

Mr. Brunot. Why did you not say so in the council T 

Red Cloud. I was afraid to say so, but the rest will come to it. 

Mr. Brunot. How soon will the others be here ? 

Red Cloud. I cannot promise hbw soon. 

Mr. Brunot. How soon can you see them ? 

Red Cloud. I want all to go away with me, and it will be eight or ten days before 
all can get together. 

Mr. Brunot. Would it not be better for all to come here ? 

Red Cloud. We want to decide at our village and then come back here. 
. Mr. Brunot. Do all your chiefs agree to that, and will they all come back here f 

Red Cloud. We will come together and decide, and come here again. 

Mr. Brunot. Won't yon tell those that are here what you want to do ? 

Red Cloud. I want to see the Black Twin first ; he is now on his way here. 

THOS. K. CREE. 

CUrk. 

Fort Laramie, June 1*2, 1871. 



The following conversation occurred at General Smith's headquarters after the 
council, none of the Indians being present except Red Cloud : . 

Red Cloud. There are twenty-nine councilmen of the Unkpapas, and twenty -six 
of the Ogallalas. I am here alone to-day, away from my councilmen ; that is why I 
could not napae a place for my agency. We are alone, and I want to talk straight. I 
cannot do it myself ; I must consuU my councilmen, and what they decide we will 
do. I think they will listen to me, and what I say they will do. I am going to my 
camp now, and I will send for the Black Twin and the Charging Shield. I willget ail 
together. I do not hide anything from ^ou. I tell you straight. 

General Smith. Was not all the band in while I was away T 

Red Cloud. The Black Twin was not in. Red Dog came in with me, but traded as 
quickly as possible, and went away. These people are wild, like the antelope. We 
want them to come in and eat of the white man's food, and they will come bacK again. 
We will meet on the Cheyenne River. I will get the men of sense, and will try and 
decide where to put the post. My friend, take pity on me, if you would have me live 
long. If any goods are coming have th%m stop, and when I see these men we will de- 
cide yes or no. All you have told me to-day is good. I will tell it to my people ; some- 
times we talk three or four days. I let them talk ; when they do not decide right, I 
tell them to talk on till they get right. The Unkpapas have nothing to do with this ; 
they belong on the Mo River. This is for the Ogallalas. The Cheyenne and Arapa- 
hoes are like lost children ; they will agree with me at any time. Some of my people 
are very short-sighted ; I look away ahead. 

Mr. Brunot. You want to go and select a place over the river yourself? 

Red Cloud. That is what I want. I want to go over on the other side myself, and 
want to tell the others so. When you asked me to cross the river last fall I told my 
people to stop until we had the goods and the guns, and that then I would cross the 
river. 

2ic 
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Mr. Brunot. I told tbe Great Father last fall that after we gave yoa the goods you 
would go over the river, and now yonr goods are again brought and ready to give you 
as soon as yoa select yonr agency. I told tbe Great Father Red Cloud was the great 
chief and would do what he said, and would fix the place before the winter was over. 
If I go back now and say that Red Cloud says wait, the Great Father will think he in 
not the great chief^ but that there is some other great chief. I would like to know 
how soon he will decide. 

Red Cloud. The white man counts the days. I do not want to tell a lie. I am 
going out and will have a council. The difficulty last winter was, that I said if we 
got the guns we would go over the river ; if we had the guns to give them to-day, 
they would go. They have been cheated so often they will not believe. 

Mr. Brunot. This Great Father has not deceived them, and it will be bad if General 
Smith cannot give them any more provi:«ions ; they will blame it on Red Cloud. Mr. 
Campbell and myself came here because we are your friends, and we wish you to do 
what is for your good. Some people do not want you to go. They want to get your 
ponies and your robes. We do not want your lands, or anything. It makes us happy 
when we are trying to do you good. The Great Spirit has given us many things that 
he has not given to others, and we want you to select a place where good men can 
teach you that which makes us happy. The men are growing old, and after a while 
they will be gone. The game is getting scarce, and after a while it will be gone. 
There are bad white men, who care only to see the graves of the Indians. We are not 
the friends of that kind of people. We talk against them, ftnd say the Indian will do 
risht. I am telling you this to show vou that I am your friend. Do you think you 
talked differently before your people this morning from what you have said tb me now f 

Red Cloud. I want to go over the river ; that is what I want. 

Mr. Brunot. Many of your people want to go, and you ought to talk before them 
that you want to go. They are afraid to say they want to go, because they think you 
•do not wish to so. 

Red Cloud. I think I will succeed; I am almost alone here. I want to get all my 
people together, and I think I will get them to cross the river, but whether I do or not| 
I will bring General Smith word at once, whether it is yes or no. lu every council we 
consult the Great Spirit. I do not want to be the only chief ; at the treaty in 1851, 
we made one great chief, and the white men killed him. Would you want me to say 
I am the great chief T 

Mr. Brunot, Do you know what the chiefs who are here think of going over the 
river T 

Red Cloud. I think all that are here want to go. They have eaten of the white 
man's bread. But I want to see them that are not here. I know everything ; all the 
bands are divided ; half want to go, and half do not, and 1 fear trouble if I decide ; 
trouble between my people and the whites. 

Mr. Brunot. Do you know of a good place for the agency T. 

Red Cloud. I do not. White River is a good place, but the Bruits have taken it. 
Beaver Creek is running water, but it is like physic ; it goes right through you ; that is 
why we never camp there. 

Mr. Brunot. What kind of a country is it above the forks of the Cheyenne T 

Red Cloud. Most places yon must dig for water. The river is shallow and sandy. 

Mr. Brunot. I hope you will find a good place. Are there any white men or ha¥- 
breeds who do not wish you to co over the river T 

Red Cloud. I do not know of any such. I do not listen to them. There are many 
Indians who like to stay about the agency and see what is going on. 

Brave Bear here came in and advised Red Cloud to name a place, and said his (Red 
Cloud's) sons had sent word for him to name it. 

Mr. Brunot. How soon will I see you again ? 

Red Cloud. I cannot say ; I cannot name a day. 
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Mr. Brunot. How soon can you decide about the agency T 

Red Cloud. I told you before I could not say alone where to put the agency ; I told 
you yesterday I would go to my camp and consult my people, and bring you the mes- 
sage) whether they consent to go over tbe river with the agency or not. I say again 
wait for me. The earth will not move away ; it will be here for a long time, and there 
need be no hurry. I am trying to persuade my people all to go, and it takes time to 
bring them all t^ it. 

'^General Smith. My friend, the earth does not go away, bat the son comes and goes, 
the seasons pass away, and nothimg is done. 
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Mr. Brunot. Last fall some of the Ogallala cliiofd wanted to go. Red Cloud said 
wait, and he still says the same. 

Red Cloud. It is a fact. 

Mr. Brunot. They are all waiting for him ; the Great Father is waiting for him ; 
the summer is going away ; winter will come, and there will be no house in which to 
put the food. 

Red Cloud. It is a fact ; it takes time to build houses. 

Mr. Brunot. If we begiu soon all will be comfortable before winter. 

Red Cloud. If you build a house back of the river, how long will it be before the 
Great Father sends soldiers ? I want to tell the Black Twin. 

Mr. Brunot. We want to build it back where the white man cannot come ; not just 
over the river. 

Red Cloud. (To Major Wham.) You mentioned the bend of the river. 

Major Wham. I told him, before Mr. Brunot came, that I would ask the Great Father 
to build it in a bend of the river, and mark off a reservation, and after a while wo could 
uiove it back into the country. 

Mr. Brunot. Such a proposition ought not to have been made to them. 

Major Wham. I have the authority now at my office to so locate it. 

Red Cloud. How long before there will be soldiers T 

Mr. Brunot. I do not think there will be any as long as the Indians do well. 

Red Cloud. There are .fools on both sides; after I came back from the East, white 
men whipped my people seven times ; I want my people to understand this before I 
name the place. 

Mr. Brunot. We want them to go where white people cannot go to do so. 

Red Cloud. It was not long berore till soldiers came to places we had selected, and 
it will be so again. 

Mr. Brunot. The Great Father wants you to go where soldiers will not come. When 
there was war, the soldiers went into all parts of your country. Here, Indians get 
drunk and fight, and soldiers have to be sent after them. We do not want it to be 
so, and if you locate your agency in your own country, where white men dare not go, 
the soldiers will be kept out much longer. 

Red Cloud. Everv place a white man goes whisky goes. You can see them here 
drinking night and day. 

Mr. Brunot. Will you return the [middle or the last of next moonT 

Red Cloud. I do not want to tell a lie, and will not name the day, but messengers 
will come in every few days. 

Mr. Brunot. What do you think of White River ? 

Red Cloud. Of course it is good, but I do not know what to do. 

Mr. Brunot. Will you go to White River and plant com ? 

Red Cloud. I do not know anything about farming ; I never came here^ 

Mr. Brunot. After you go away, we will hold a council with the other chiefs, and 
see what they say. 

Red Cloud. There are four other'head chiefs back of me. When you if ere here be- 
fore you gave me cloth and calico, but there were no guns nor ammunition. I told 
my people to take it. I told you to go back to the Great Father and tell him we muBt 
have guns and ammunition. 

Mr. Brunot. I told you I would tell the Great Father ; but that you had not been 
at peace long enough ; and that as soon as the agency was fixed the guns would be 
sent. 

Red Cloud. They promised guns and powder and lead to Spotted Tail, on the 
Arkansas, and he has not got them. I do not know it, but some one told me. 

Mr. Brunot. Some guns were sent to Spotted Tail, and as soon as your agency is 
lixed they will be eent to your people. We want you to come back soon, before the 
rations are stopped. Some of your people want to talk and name a place over the 
river. You want all to talk one way, but we will wait till you consult your people. 

Red Cloud. Wait on me. 

Mr. Brunot. General Smith and Major Wham will wait fifteen days, unless you can 
get back sooner, and if you are not back at the end of fifteen days, there will be a 
council for them. Does that suit you f 

Rep Cloud. It does not make much difference ; call them up at any time. They 
will talk ; their hearts are not all the same. 

Major Wham. We want Red Cloud to say where the agency shall be, and be the 
big chief after it is fixed. Remember, it is fifteen days. 

Here the conversation ended. The chief, after a friendly greeting with those present, 
.set out immediately upoa his mission to the rest of the tribe, saying that he would 
bend word every few days, and would come and inform GeneraJ Smith andM%)or Wham 
as soon as his people could arrive at a decision. 

THOS. K. CREE, Setr^Uary, 

FoBT La&amib, Jam \% 1871. 
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Report of an interview with Ike other chiefa after Bed Cloud had gone. 

^ Fort Laramie, June 14, 1871. 

Mr. Brunot. I am glad to see von all, and will bear to the Great Father the message 
that yonr hearts are good, and that yon will do what he wants. Red Cloud has gone 
to see more of his people, and I hope will be back in fifteen days, when yon will hold a 
council and decide where to put your station. I think yon will find a good place ; 
WMte River is a good one, but you will decide, and I will tell the Great Father that all 
is right. If you have anything to say I will be glad to hear it. 

Red Dog. There is nothing tosavnow; Red Cloud is gone out and we will wait 
fifteen days for him ; if he comes back, all is well : if he does not, we will have a talk 
and send word' to the Great Father what we will do. 

Mr. Brl'not. That is good. 

American Horse. We will fix the place for our agency. 

Red Dog. Where we fix the place for our agency, we want a gun and ammunition for 
each lodge, so that we can shoot game. We will wait for Red Cloud ; you are waiting 
for him ; if he cannot fix a place we will select one for ourselves. There are many 
Ogallala and Bruits here, and more are coming. We all want to go over the river. We 
understand you ; Red Cloud said he would be back in fifteen days ; if he comes all is 
right ; if he does not, we will choose one. 

MAN-Ai'RAiD-op-His-HORSE. Whcu we are at our new agency and you come to smoke 
the pipe again with us, you will not say all the time go over the river. 

THOS. K. CREE, Secretary. 

Fort Laramie, June 14, 1871. 



Defartmeni' of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affaire^ March 15, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to inv4te your attention to the following subjects, in connection 
with the duties of the board of Indian commissioners, viz : 

Provision is made by the second article of the treaty concluded September 30, 1H54, 
between the United States and the Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi, (Stats: at Large, vol. 10, p. 1109,) for the issue of patents for the selections of 
certainmembersof the tribe. * 

Provision is also made by the eighth article of the treaty concluded October 2, 1863, 
with the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewa Indians, for the issue of patents 
for certain selections for members of said bands. 

Under date of August 5, 1870, R. F. Crowell, esq., received instructtons as special 
agent to investigate and report who are entitled to the benefits of the above provisions, 
and has made a partial report to this office. 

It is suggested whether the supervision of the board of Indian commissioners in 
the adjustment of the claims of said Indians is not required, and whether it would not 
be well for them to visit the locality where these Indians are, and fully investigate the 
matter. 

A treaty of peace is about to be concluded between the Pawnee tribe and the Sioux, 
at the Santee Sioux agency. The time fixed for the meeting is to be not later thai^ 
Ajpril 7. It is also suggested whether it would not be well for some of the Indian com- 
inissioners to be present. 

A treaty is also contemplated between the Blackfeet and Pend d'Oreilles, and I deem 
it advisable that a representation of the Indian commission should be present when 
said negotiations take place; further information in regai'd to the same will be given 
said commission upon the subject, if they should propose to send a representation. 

Provision is made by a resolution of Congress, approved July 1, 1870, for negotiation 
with the' Indians upon the Umatilla reservation in Oregon, to ascertain whether said 
Indians will relinquish their right to said reserve and remove therefrom ; this negoti* 
ation will take place in a short time, and it is respectfully suggested whether it would 
not be well for a representation of said commission to be present. 

The selection of a reserve for the Osa^es on Cherokee lands west of 96° having been 
recommended, and there being conflicting statements in regard to the price for the 
same, I respectfully recommend that said commission be requested to send a delegation 
to travel over the selection for the Osages, and examine thoroughly every part, and re- 
port their views as to the price to be fixed upon the same, and that also they extend 
their visit over all of the Cnerokee land west of 96°, extending to 106° west, and re- 
port in detail the character of tlie same, and their views as to the proper value to be 
affixed 

Frequent reports have been received in regard to trouble which is apprehended with 
the Che^ennes and Arapahoes, and Kiowas and Comftnches, and I therefore deem it 
advisable that said commission should have these Indians visited by members of their 
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commission aud the fact fully ascertained; and their labors extended to avert trouble 
if necessary. 

There aie also two subjects relative to Indian affairs in California^ which I deem it 
proper should receive the attention of the commission, viz ; 

The Mission Indians in Southern California, who are without a reserve and without 
an agent also. 

Tulare River farm, rented for an agency, m here there has been much trouble between 
the Indians and surrounding whites, and where it is questionable whether the renting 
of the said farm should be continued. 

With reference to the act of July 15, 1870, making it the duty of the board of Indian 
commissioners to supervise the expenditure of money appropriated for the Indian 
service, I woiUd state that the custom of this office in regard to placing funds at the 
disposal of superintendents and agents is as follows : 

The officers referred to submit itemized estimates of the funds required by them 
«ach quarter or half year, and this Bureau remits to them what is deemed necessary 
«nd advisable, due regard being had to the amount appropriated and applicable for 
the objects for which the funds are required. I respectfully submit whether it is desired 
t>o make any change in this custom ; and if so, shall this office advise the board of In- 
dian commissioners when remittances are made, that some member or members 
thereof may supervise the expenditure of the money Y 

Referring to the provision in the last Indian appropriation act, relative to submitting 
vouchers for goods and supplies furnished to the Indians, or for the transportation 
thereof, or of machinery, buildings, &c., under and by virtue of any contract, to the 
«xecntive committee of the board of Indian commissioners for examination and ap- 
proval, it is respectfully submitted for your decision whether any vouchers except 
those given for goods and supplies, &c., furnished under written contract, are to be so 
eubmittedj or does the law require all vouchers of /whatev<^r description, including the 
accounts of superintendents and agents^ to be referred to said committee for the objects 
stated. 

To avoid making this report of too great a length, as brief statements as possible 
have been made. Full information in detail will be furnished said commission upon 
any of the subjects mentioned by this office, if the same is required. 

1 will also add that, in additioQ to the foregoiog, I deem it of great importance that 
the attention of the commissioners should be called to the proposed council to be held 
between the civilized tribes of Indian Territory and the wild tribes west, to take plaee 
in the Ceded Creek country about the 1st of April next, as it is important that said 
commission should be represented there. 

Also, to the condition of the freedmen residing in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
countries, provision having been made in regard to them in the Chootaw and Chicka^ 
«aw treaty of April 28, 1866. (Stats, at Large, vol. 14, page 769.) The condition of 
these people is entirely unsettled, and demands attention and action. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

£. S. PARKER, CommUsioner, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the interior. 



A No. 1. — Visit of the Cheyenne^ Arapahoes. and Wichita Indian chiefs 

to New YorJc and Boston^ Junej 1871. 

KECEPTIOX AT COOPKR UNION— SPEECHES BT PETER COOPER, LITTLE RAVEN, BUFFALO 

GOOD, PROFESSOR MARTIN, AND OTHERS. 

The ever-recurriug and ne^er-settled Indian question was forcibly and pathetically 
pressed upon public attention last night at Cooper Institute, on the occasion of the 
public reception of the Indian chiefe who have been visiting Washington under the 
auspices of the United States Indian commission, to confer with the €U>verDment con- 
cerning the settling of their boundaries. The rear of the platform was decorated with' 
national flags, and festoons of red, white, and blue hung m>m the ceiling over it. The 
hall was completely filled by an intelligent audieuce. At 8 o'clock the chiefs and their 
friends appeared upon the platform, the Indians seating themselves in chairs behind 
the speaker's desk. They were dressed partly in their native style, wearing moccasins 
and ear-rings, and having their long black hair braided. One wore a gaudy red robe. 
Of Arapaho chiefs there were Little Raven, Powder Face, and Bird Chief j of Chey- 
ennes. Little Robe and Stone Calf; and of the Wichita, Buffalo Good. The latter, the 
most eloquent speaker among them, was dressed in a plain black pale-face suit. Their 
prevailing type efface is that usually seen in the warlike Sioux race-*-that is, a coarse, 
broad lower race, Hebrew nose, and retreating forehead. 
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Powder Face is a marked exception amoD<^ them. His profile has all the grandeur 
of the traditional ^* noble Indian/' and his appearance generally is very expressive of 
jduck and stolid endnrance. 

Among the persona on the platform were William £. Dodge, Messrs. Bishop and 
Golyer, of the United States board of peace commissio^^ers, Peter Cooper, Henry Bergb, 
B. Tatham, E. Cromwell, secretary of the commission, Wilson G. Hunt, Chancellor 
Crosby, and Professor Martin, of the nniversity. Peter Cooper, president of the com- 
mission, was chairman of the meeting, which was opened with prayer by Chancellor 
Crosby. The speeches by Little Raven and Buffalo Good were delivered in the earnest, 
impetuous manner which nsnally characterizes the orations of the American abori- 
gines when repeating the tale of their wrongs. Mr. Dodge fitly illnstrat^s their ap- 
pearance and manner when he said, '' Yon never see a smile on the face of Buffalo 
Good.'' Their whole behavior shows that the one fact is ever uppermost in their 
minds, that they are passing away, like snow in sprinj^-time, before the face of the 
all-conquering white race ; that the difficulty of their effort to continue the haphazard 
struggle of their ancestors with the " dull material accidents of the sensual body'' — in 
the old way — is continually enhanced by the pressure of civilization upon them on all 
sides. Their gestures are singular; l^hey indulge but little in the wide-swinging 
motions of civilized orators, confining themselves mostly to quick, nervous jerks of the 
hands near the breast. The audience always applauded them heartily when they were 
most energetic in their denunciations of their white oppressors. 

Little I^ven, the first Indian speaker, standing behind the desk, with his well-tanned 
white interpreter beside him, told the story of the last two centuries from the Indian 
stand-point. As he nttered each sentence the interpreter turned it into English with 
considerable grace of ntt<irance. 

The opening remarks were made by Peter Cooper, who said : 

PETER cooper's REMARKS. 

About this time last 3'ear the visit of Red Cloud and his party interested a largo 
audience in this hall. Although he had been disappointed in realizing his hopes, he 
assured us that he would counsel peace to his people ; and he has faithfully fulfilled his 
promise. We have now with ns the representatives of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Wichitas, whose record fills a deeply interesting chapter in the history of our country — 
more to the honor of the Indian than to the white man, I am sorry to say. These Indian 
chiefs have just visited Washington by invitation of the Government, and are return- 
ing to their homes. They are here, now, under care of Agent Mahlon Stnbbs, a member 
of the Society of Friends, and instead of being on the war-path'^upon the plains, their 
presence here is a practical illustration of the peace policy of President Grant, which, 
however detrimental to the schemes of those who profit by Indian wars, cannot bnt 
meet the approbation of the nation, which has been saved from taxation to the extent 
of at least a hundred millions of dollars, while the western settler has been enabled to 
cultivate his land in peace. It is the desire of this association to unite with all gooil 
citizens to strengthen the hands of the President in his endeavors to secure to the 
Indians, and also to all men, that justice which is alone the key to peace. Mr. Crosby 
will address a word of welcome, and our Indian friends will speak for themselves. 

The Rev, Dr. Howard Crosby then w^elcomed the Indians as follows, his remarks be- 
ing interpreted to them by Mr. Smith : 

We are members of a society that pleads the cause of the Indian against injustice' 
We belieye that God made all men that they might live in peace with one another, 
each doing good to his neighbor. We greet you as brothers, and give you a cordial 
welcome to this city. 

Little Raven, chief of the Arapahoes, spoke through the interpreter as follows : 

LmXE raven's SPEECH. 

\ 

I have eome from a long distance to see my friends. Years ago, when I was at home,, 
they told me that I had a home hei^e, and father and mother. I have come now to find 
them. When at home, in my camp, a letter came from the Father at Washington, 
asking me to come and see him away in the States. I had been waiting for it for a 
V long time, and when it came I did not hesitate a moment, but came at once. I felt 
that the Father at Washington would right the wrongs of myself and my people. In 
this letter they told me I had many friends in this country who never saw the Indians^ 
and who would be glad to see them. I talked with the chiefs of the other tribes, and 
we came here to see yon to-night. Before leaving, I told my young people to remain 
with the agency till I came home, when I hoped to bring them good news. I told them 
I would be gone forty or fifty nights; they will expect me when that time is passed. 
They think I will look like a white man when I come back, because I have been to see 
the white man in the big house. I am glad to see so many of my friends here to-night, 
so many gentlemen, chiefs, and ladies. I think the Great Spirit has something to do 
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v^ith bringing you all here to-night. Loug ago the Arapahoes had a fine country of 
their own. The white man came to see them, and the Indians gave him buftalo meat 
and a horse to ride on, and told him the country was big enough for the white man and 
the Arapahoes too. After a while the white men found gold in our country. They 
took the gold and pushed the Indian from his home. I thought Washington wouldl 
make it lul right. I am an old man now. I have been waiting many years for Wash- 
ington to give us our rights. The Government sent agents and soldiers out there to us,, 
and both have driven us from our lands. We do not want to fight. The white man- 
has taken away everything. I want to tell you of this, because I believe if you know 
it you will correct the evil. I think the Great Spirit is looking at all that is said here, 
and for that reason I am talking truth. I want my people to live like white people, 
and have the same chance. I hope the Great Spirit will put a good heart into the white 
people, that they may give us our rights. AVhen I saw the old man (Peter Cooper) 
who invited us to come here to-night, my heart opened to him. I have thanked the 
Great Spirit many times that I have been permitted to be here. I want to tell you all 
that is in my heart, and if I do not it will be because I forget it, and not because I hide 
it. We want to travel in the same road as the white man. We want to have his rifle, 
his powder, and his ball to hunt with. My people are waiting on the hills to greet 
me when I return, and I want to give them a good report. 

Buffalo Good, of the Wichitas, was next introduced, and spoke as follows: 

SPEECH OF BUFFALO GOOD. 

I am jjlad to meet my friends here to-night, and I want to have a good strong talk 
with you. I think there must be a great many big chiefs here to-night, by the looks 
of this audience. I have heard that there are a great many white people in the East 
who know nothing of the wrongs which have been done to our people, and would like 
to hear of them, and I am here to-night to tell a little of them. I will tell you a straight 
stor}'-, and no lies. We want houses built for our people to live in, and school-houses 
for our children, the same as white cibildren have. I have heard that this house belongs 
to an old gentleman who loves everybody, and pities all poor people in the country. 
[Loud applause.] I think we should all be brothers. I want you to help all the In- 
dians. Some are a little further along than we are, and we want to push ahead and get 
as far as they are. The white people have done a good deal of wrong to our people, 
and we want to have it stopped. If you are going <*o do anything for us we want you 
to do it quick. I saw the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, and he told 
me he knew all about it, and was going to fix it up ; but I have heard that so long that 
I am afraid it is not true. But you look like good people, and I don't think you will 
fool us. The Commissioner told us he wanted we should come and see the white people ; 
that they would do us no wrong, and we have had a very good time, and I think that 
time the Commissioner talked straight. Some white men come among the Indians, 
and seem to like to live there, just as we have come here ; and I would like to stay 
here, too. Since I have been here I have met several gentlemen that I knew in my 
country, and I am very glad to meet them here, and to meet all the new friends that I 
have made here ; and no white man has said anything bad to me since I have been here, 
and for that I feel very good. I have often heard, in my own home, that we had a 
great many white friencls in the East, and since I have been looking over this audience 
I think it is true. I want you to stop the white men from killing the Indians after 
this. The Indian loves to live as well as the white mau. They are there, and they 
can't help being there. That is all I have got to say to you to-night. I have tried to 
make a straight talk, and to tell no lies, and I am much obliged to you for listening to 
me. 

Professor B. N. Martin was then introduced, and said : 

PROFESSOR B. N. MARTIN'S SPEECH. 

Far to the southwest of the Plains, which are homes of the chiefs you see before you, 
lies our newest acquisition of the Mexican territory, the Territory, now, of Arizona, and 
among the arid wilds, which have given it its descriptive name, are the homes of the 
Apaches. After years of hostility, many of those fierce and bloody savages have been 
driven or induced to surrender themselves* prisoners of war, and some five hundred 
of them had been collected near Fort Grant, one of the principal military stations of 
the Territory, where they were in charge of our military authorities. According to the 
official account which has just reached us, and been published in our newspapers 
within ^he last three days, a volunteer military expedition was got up at Tucson, the 
principal city of the Territory, some sixty or seventy miles off, to go and destroy those 
now submissive and friendly Indians. Word was sent to the commander of the post, 
but unhappily did not reach him in time for any measures of protection ; and upon 
visiting the scene of the outrage, the bodies of twenty-three persons were found treacher- 
ously murdered under all the guarantees of peace. Of these butchered bodies twenty- 
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one were those of women,' one of a boy, and one of an aged man. Further search re- 
vealed yet more dreadful facts. It was found that many more had been slaughtered. 
A hundred or more had been missed, but were -supposed to be carried off as prisoners, 
for the slavery which, in those wild and distant regions, yet lingers to offend Heaven ; 
but of those some sixty-three were found to have been murdered, like the preceding, 
and still the great preponderance was of women. 

From these facts, officially certified to their authorities by officers iu command upon 
the spot, it is evident that another great crime has been committed. The former 
unpunished massacres, against which the commission has heretofore made earnest pro- 
test, have borne their natural fruit, and the blood of the helpless, slain in mere wanton 
vengeance and hate, once more cries to Heaven against all who do not, by an energetic 
remonstrance, wash their hands of it. 

Fellow-citizens, does such a deed demand many words to express its true character, or 
call for any eloquent amplification to make it feltf Shame on us if it is so. Shame on 
us if our hearts do not respond to the feeblest voice, and thrill at the tamest appeal 
that condemns such outrages. I add two or three remarks in conclusion. 

1. We repeat our conviction that Indian wars and disturbances arise not out of the 
brutal savagery of the Indians, but out of the frauds and crimes of the depraved 
frontier population. We believe, with increasing confidence, that the way to prevent 
or to suppress them is to show forbearance, to exercise patience, and, above all, to 
maintain good faith and to do justice to the Indian. 

2. Next, we call upon all good men to join with us in the expression of their convic- 
tion. We beseech you to give heed to this cry which again and again conscience hears 
from the dumb lips of the slain. Ought not all men of humane hearts to unite in 
demanding of our Representatives and Senators a policy of kindness and generosity in 
appropriations which shall inaugurate an era of promise and hope for the Indian, and 

Eaard him from the ruthless hands which seek thus remorselessly to cut him down T 
et us send plows and seed, let us send cattle and implements — above all, let us send 
honest and faithful agents and teachers, who will carry cultivation and education to 
these poor sons of the forest and the prairie. Let good men arouse themselves from 
apathy, and, instead of sneers and neglect, let the interests of these unfortunates have 
outspoken sympathy and earnest thought for their relief. 

3. We call on the Government to punish this atrocious outrage on its good name and 
on its helpless prisoners. The ^bod faith of our Government is foully wronged by this 
deed of blood. It has pledged itself for the protection of these people, and, whatever 
their interests may be worth, its good name and good faith are precious. Let it, then , hunt 
out and punish these fiends in human shape. They are not the peaceable and orderly 
citizens of the Territory, but the outlaws and criminals who have devised and perpe- 
trated this atrocity. The gamblers and murderers who have been driven out by vigi- 
lance committees from the more accessible portions of that western country, have fled 
to Arizona and congregated there, and are the terror of that infant community. I hold 
in my hand a report from the Indian agency in New Mexico, which declares that many 
of the crimes which are attributed to Indians in that neighborhood are instigated by 
these men, Mexican or American. Sometimes they are not only the instigators but the 
perpetrators as well. They disguise themselves as Indians and run off the stock of the 
industrious settler; and no one will welcome the effort to suppress and punish these 
pests of the new settlements more warmly than the honest and laborious settlers them- 
selves. We call on the Government to stretch forth its arm and see if it cannot reach 
these wretches and bring them to the punishment they deserve. Why, if a tribe of 
Indians had perpetrated such a wrong on our citizens, there would be no hesitation about 
the result. There would be law enough and force enough in the hands of the Govern- 
ment to pursue such a marauding honle to the farthest wilds of the continent and to 
a retribution that would ring through the land. The Government has done as much 
for far lighter sins. Where is the arm of its power now f Shall these men walk abroad 
in that land which they have defiled with blood, and boast of their guilt ? 

MR. W. B. DODGE 

said that he had met these Indians in their own country, and before speaking they 
always went round and shook hands with him. (Mr. Dodge then shook han£ with 
each Indian.) He then said that, as one of the commissioners sent to visit the Indians, 
he had seen these sons of the forest in their home. The Indians had told the audience 
a simple story, but it was the story of two hundred years ago. Ever since the landing 
of our ancestors on the Plymouth Bock the Indians have had the same tale to tell. It 
was not too late for the nation to do something for the little tribe of Indians that were 
left. Where were the Mohawks and the Six Nations, of this State, whom ]Slr. Cooper 
remembered in his youth ? They were all swept away. By far the larger portion of 
the land which the great American people boasted was now theirs was once the ground 
of the noble sons of the forest. The poor Indian was driven hither and thither by the 
railroads, looking for a place upon which to place his foot. The nation had promised 
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to do this and that for them^ yet many of these promises remained nnfalfilled to this day. 
The military experience of General Grant had taught him that something ought to be 
done to save a remnant of these Indians. Thej)olicy of the present administration, if 
it can be carried out, will be to place the Indians on their reservations and educate and 
train them to walk in the white man's path. It had been settled by the Indians just 
out of Kansas that they could j[adopt civilized habits. What was now wanted was to 
put the Indians on these reservations, and spend a little of .the money that had been 
spent in butchering them, to educate, elevate, and christianize them. The great object 
of the friend of the Indians was to let the people see them at public meetings, and see 
that the Indians could be civilized. There was something that citizens comd do, and 
that was they could manufacture public opinion. These Indians were looking to the 
white men to save them from extermination and to teach them Christianity. 

MR. BEXJAMIX TATHAM 

said that he, with others, had pleaded the cause of the Indian before General Grant 
previous to his inauguration, and the President promised to do what he could for the 
Indian, and he (Mr. T.) believed that the pcomise had been kept. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Tatham traced the history of the treaties from the year 1851 to the present time, and 
the result of those treaties was that the Indians before them had been robbed of every 
foot of land they possessed. The speaker then urged upon the audience not to cast a 
ballot for a President that felt less for the ludian than the present President. (Cheers.) 



KECEPTION IX BOSTON, MASi5. 

The Indian chiefs, whose advent among us Wiis noticed in the morning, attracted 
much attention. This morning they were up early, admiring the green trees and lis- 
tening to ^he singing of the birds in the park opposite the St. James, and said it quite 
carried them bacK to the banks of the Wichita-, with its groves and mocking-birds. 
■ Commissioner Tobey was on hand at an early hour with three open carriages, and 
the delegation were delighted with a drive through the suburbs of the city. They 
thought that the white man's houses were better than their buffalo tents, and that it 
was a good thing to go to school and learn trades if it would brijig them such pleasamt 
homes to live in ; so said Little Kaven. 

They stopped at the ice-houses on Jamaica Pond, and studied carefully the way they 
make frozen water ; and at the water- works to see how they get the water to run into 
their wash-bowls at the hotel. 

Going through the grounds at Harvard, Little Kobe thought he would try and send 
his son there to be educated, and the prints of Catlings Indian History, with Audubon's 
birds, greatly interested them. 

On their way home they stopped for a few minutes at the house of Commissioner 
Tobey, to see his family, and then called on the governor at the State-house to pay 
their respects. 

Governor Claflin received them, kindly welcoming them to Massachusetts, and said 
that the policy of kindness to the Indian should always have his heartiest support. 

Little Kaven replied through the interpreter that he thanked him, and wished to 
say that he had been received with great kindness by all the people of the East, and 
that he was much pleased with all that he saw around him. He would carry it aJl 
back to his people, and tell them to live at peace with the whites. 

After being shown into the two " talking-rooms," as they called the senate and 
assembly chamber, they drove to their hotel. 



[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

,^ PUBLIC RKCEPTIOX IX TREMOXT TEMPLE — AX IMMEXSE ASSEMBLY — ^ADDRESSES BY 

GOVERXOR CLAFIJX, MAYOR GA8TOX, "LITTLE RAVEX," "BUFFALO GOOD," **8T0XE 
CALF," VIXCEXT COLYER, E. S. TOBEY, AXD WEXDELL PHILLIPS. 

Any person who attempted to enter the Tremont Temple at 8 o'clock last evening, 
to be present at the public reception to the visiting Indian chiefs, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Indian commission, realized, that between three and four thon- 
sand people had been there before him, and that his chances of getting into the hall 
were exceedingly slim. From every entrance scores of people, unwilling to risk the 
unmerciful jamming which they saw that they were sure to be subjected to, turned 
away without attempting to enter. They were indeed unfortunate, for the proceedings 
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of the oveninff were most interestiDg, and all who were within seeing and bearing dis- 
tance of the platform were satisiied to remain and applaud the speakers until Iod;^^ 
aJfter 10 o'clock. 

The Indian chiefs, Little Raven, Powder Face, Little Robe, Stone Chief, Bird Chief, 
and Bnffalo Good, belonging to the Arapahoes, Cheyenne, and Wichita tribes, and the 
incidents of their visit to the city, have alreacly been chronicled. They were brought 
into the Temple at 8 o'clock, Governor Claflin leading the way with Little Raven 
on his arm, and the other chiefk following. They were followed by Mayor Gaston, Hon. 
Vincent Colyer, the Hon. E. S. Tobey, of the United States board of Indian com- 
missioners, and the Rev. John T. Sargent and other officers of the Massachusetts 
Indian commission. They were provided with scats on the front of the platform, in 
full view of the audience, who received them with loud and continuous cheers, much 
to their apparent gratification. After the applause had subsided Governor Claflin 
briefly announced uie object of the reception, and called upon the assembled multitude 
to jom in singing the first verse of ** My Country, 'tis of thee," which was done. 
Mayor Gaston was then introduced, and made the following speech of welcome : 

WELCOME OF MAYOR GASTOX. 

Chiefs : In behalf of these good people with whom you have been daily associating, 
I greet you. They are here before you with their thousands of voices, if needed, to 
swell the voice of welcome. They are here to express the wish that this visit may 
be an agreeable one to you, and that it may be the means of promoting a lastiuj^ 
friendship between them and you. And they desire that when yon shall return to your 
distant homes by the setting sun you will carry with you to your people their assur- 
ances of good-will and iriendship, and they trust that there will continue to be an 
abiding affection and peace between their people and your people forever. [Loud 
applause.] 

The mayor was then introduced to the chiefs individually by one of the interpreters. 
After the conclusion of this ceremony, Little Raven, head chief of the Arapahoes, was 
presented to the audience, and spoke in substance as follows, his speech being inter- 
preted by Mr. McCusker : 

LITTT.E RAVEN^S SPEECH. 

My Friends : These big chiefs on the left and right have invited me into thia big 
council-house and invited us to hear what you have got to say. This is a good house, 
and this is just the kind of a house to have jsl good talk in. [Laughter.] Some years 
ago General Sheridan met my tribe in the Wichita Mountains and told us that he did 
not want the Arapahoes to fight any more. It was a good talk, and I listened to what 
the general told me. I have kept that talk ever since, and have never fought with 
the white man. I want you to look upon these men around me ; they do not look so 
strong as they really are, but they are not to be despised, even if they are Indians. 
[Laughter and applause.] The Great Father invited me and these other chiefs to come 
to Washington to see him, and he made just such a talk as Sheridan did, in a nice 
talking place. It was a good talk. It was just the kind of talk I wanted to hear, 
and I was glad I did hear it. Then I and my friends went to Philadelphia and to New 
York, and w^e had just such a good talk there. I told them that I wanted to have 
peace with the white man ; and that I only w'anted to be let alone. I was glad to see this, 
and my heart was glad to hear this. I was told that I had some friends at the North 
that I had never heard of nor seen before, and I found a great many chie& here ; some 
of them have been showing me through the city. The women, the children, boys and 
girls, are glad to see me, and my heart is big, and I am glad to meet them. [Applause.] 
My people, the Arapahoes, the braves, and the women, are all anxiously looking for my 
return. My friends are waiting for me ; they are now looking for me, and I am glad 
I have got so good a talk to carry back to them as I have received here. When I weep 
at night I sleep with all this talk in my heart, and when I wake up I find it still there, 
and I am going to take every word of it home with me. [Applause.] I believe God is 
going to pity the Indians. He has shown us a good many friends here, and there is 
not one that has said anything or done anything wrong to my party. I am very glad 
of that, for if anything should happen to any member of my party my people would 
feel very bad on my return. Once the Arapahoes had a fine country in the West, (Col- 
orado,) but the white man has driven us from there. I hope some day the white man 
will do justice to the Arapahoes. There are a great many chiefs listening to what I 
say to-night, and I want to say that I only ask for justice. I am growing old, and I 
may die, but my children will live, and I hope justice will be done to my children if 
not to myself. God gave this country to the Indian, and God sent the white man here, 
but I don't think God sent the white man to do injustice to the Indian always. [Ap- 
plause.] When I •get home I shall talk to my young men, to any of them that are 
disposed to do wrong, and tell them to hold on and to behave themselves. I think my 
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white brethren I have seen here have made a great talk and that they mean what 
they say. [Applause.] That is all I have to say. 

Buffalo Good, chief of the Wichitas, the acknowledged orator of the party, was 
then introduced, and made a long speech, which was interpreted by the same gentle- 
man that performed the office for Little Raven. He spoke his native vernacular very 
flaently and with graceful gestures, and appeared to wait very impatiently while Mr. 
McCusker informed the audience what he had been saying. His speech in effect was 
as follows : 

SPEECH OF BUFFALO GOOD. 

Gentlemen: Washington (President Grant) invited me and these other chiefs to go 
to his big house in Washington City, to have a talk with him. I thought I was going 
to have a straight story, that my heart would be made glad by what I was to near. 
But I have been disappointed, and I think Washington is not so much of a chief after 
all. [Laughter. J God gave this country to the Indians. He gave the white man a 
country across the waters. When He gave this country to the Indian He gave them 
the bow and the arrow and the land, and he was able to hold his own until the white 
man came over here. He gave the white man paper and a great deal more knowledge 
than He gave the Indians. Then they came to this country, but the Wichitas never 
fought them, but took them by the hand and treated them kindly. When I left home 
it was to see Washington, for I thought he was all the great chief in this country. But 
my friends told me that there were a great many chiefs, and that I should find some 
here ; that is why I come here to-night — I didn't intend to cojne. But I am glad to see 
you. God told the Indians that some day the white men would come here. But we 
did not think they would treat us so unkindly and try to drive us from our lands. The 
bones of my fathers lie in every hill and valley of my country, and I don't want to be 
turned out from that country, for I love it very much. Nearly thirty years ago Wash- 
ington gave me and my people a good chief, who tried to put us on the white man's 
road. We think he meant all that he said. We wanted to go on the white man's road 
very much. I and my brother represent five diflcrent tribes, who have always been 
friendly, and who wanted to be friendly to the whites. But because we do not fight, 
Washington takes away our lands and gives them to the tribes that are fighting them 
aU the time. My people are ^ieved at this, and when I left home they told me to 
preach hard and get some satisfaction in regard to our country ; but, when I return, it 
will be with my hands before my eyes and my head cast down, for I can tell them 
nothing new. They knew it all before I left. I, too, am getting along in years. I can't 
live forever, but I would like to see churches and school-houses built in my land, and 
would like to see my children educated before I die. [Applause.] For the white men 
have driven the bunalo off, and now we have got to live like white men, and so I want 
my white brothers to help me. Since I have been here I have heard a great deal 
about the people in this town. They help everybody else ; they send their mission- 
aries all abroad ; but I ask you why you won't assist me and my people? [Applause.] 
I am glad I have met you all. You are all my friends — my brothers. I have taken 
fast hold of you with my hand, and I am not going to lei go. Some of the tribes are 
living well. They ought to, for the white men have stolen our lands, (we who never 
hunted the whites,) and had given them to them, and they are learning them to grow 
up like white people. If they would give us our lands we would learn to do the same 
thing. When I got to Washington they said they knew all about my people. If they 
did know it, why didn't they help us, and fix it ? But I am very glad I came on. One 
thing I wanted to speak about ; I had nearly forgotten it. We settled in Texas, but 
the Texans drove us out ; they wanted the country, for it was a very fine one. They 
stole our cattle and our pigs ; they broke down our fences and obliged us to move. 
The Government told us we should be made all right, but it hasn't been done yet, and 
I want to know to-night why.it hasn't ? Then we went to Kansas, and when we got 
there some friends said we would whip the Texans all out, and then Government 
would appreciate our services. But the war broke out, and the soldiers who were 
going to help whip the Texans were called away. I reckon you know those people in 
Texas ; they are a mighty hard people down there. [Laughter.] We have got a very 

food agent down in our country now, and if Washington does not help that agent to 
elp us, I would like to have you help him, for we don't want to lose him. I wonder 
why your Government has not done something for the Wichitas and those other In- 
dians that have done all that was wanted of them. They help the others, who are 
fighting them all the time, but it is no use doing anything for them. That is what I 
think. When I go home I want to, and I shall cany home a big talk with me, to tell 
all my brothers down there. I shall remember it all ; I shan't forget a word of it on 
the way. This is all I have got to say to you. I am sorry that I can't talk English, 
or you can't talk in Wichita, for if you did I would have a great deal more to say to 
you. [Applause.] 

Stone Calf, a Cheyenne chief, who appeared in all the paraphernalia of an Indian 
warrior, a man with a ready utterance and a continual smile playing around his mouth, 
was brought forward by Governor Claflin to respond also. His speech was interpreted 
by Mr. Smith. 
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REMARKB OF 6TOJNK CALF. 

Fri£NI>8 : There is a greal assemblage of peraoiu hero to>night. Ladies and gentle- 
Dion and children are aaaenibled to see us and hear what &w remarks we may have to 
say. 

Friends, I have recently received an invitation from the President, oar Great Father 
in Wasbinicton. This gentleman, the Indian agent, went from bis own country to 
where we live with our invitation, and we at once accepted it and started for the East 
to see our Great Father in Washington. On our arrival there we found that he was 
kind to us, but we have had little to say to him. Our friend Little Raven — he is our 
friend; we are of two different nations, but we live in one nation — ^inasmuch as Little 
Raven, our great friend, has spoken to yon and told you the wishes and thoughta of* 
his tribe, you may consider it is for the Cheyennes as much as for the Arapahoes. 

Friends, when we left our homes a long way in the West to come to see our Great 
Father in Washington, as well as the balimce of my friends who are now before me, I 
had no idea of having^ to be called upon to get up and speak in their presence ; but 
notwithstanding this I will made a few remarks. There is but a remnant of our tribe 
left. A few years ago they were in trouble with the Government, not from any causes 
that we created ourselves, but from abuses from western white men, who are on the 
borders and are nearly connected with us. We have made several treaties with the 
United States Government, and in the last treaty of 1867 there were seven commis- 
sioners sent out to talk with us in regard to living in peace with the American people. 
But their promises made then have never been frtlfilled ; they never have been com- 
plied with, while ours have been. Now why are we confined to this small strip of 
country that is left us in return for the whole Territory of Colorado that belongea to 
us f They said they would teach our people to plant and raise com, and to build our 
habitations from trees. But before they ever ploughed or planted an acre of com for 
us they commenced to build railroads through our country. What use have we for 
railroads in our country f What have we to transport from our nations f Nothing. 
We are living wild, really living^ on the prairies as we have in former times. I do not 
see that we have been benefited in the least by all the treaties that we have made with 
the United States Government. We wish the Government at present, with the aid of 
this association here, to stop the railroads from going throng our country until we 
have some way to support ourselves there. We haven't an ox, we haven't an acre of 
corn growing to-day in our great country that the Government has said they would 
reserve for us. 

I speak of railroads ; not that we have any objection to railroads if we had any use 
for them ; but you can't build railroads through our territory without white men being 
left, among us on each side of the railroad, and they will come in conflict with us. 
They cannot remain there in peace with the Indians. Bad men are sent to build these 
railroads, and bod men are left among us. We have young men that are foolish, who 
have not been thoroughly civilized. I for my pui; am at peace with the white man, 
and desire to remain at peace^th him ; but if you send baa men among us, not chiefs 
like those who are here to-night, we cannot remain at peace. We expect these white 
chiefs who are here to-night will support us in what we are saying, and we hope they 
will stop at once the progress of any railroads through our country, so that we may 
live at peace for a long time with the American people. 

Friends, I see many nere whom I shall probably never see again, and I am about to 
conclude the few remarks I have to sa^ to you. To-morrow morning I expect to leave 
this city, but I shall never forget the friends I see here around me. I shall never forget 
the gentlemen whom I have been introctuced to here, for I know they are my friends. 
Peace is alll want. I meet you all in peace, and return home with the hand of every 
one of you ladies and gentlemen here, and I will give the hand of every one of you 
to my nation when X return, and say tnat we shall be at peace with the American na- 
tion hereafter. [Applause.] 

Friends, I have mode all the remarks I have to make. I am to leave you to-morrow 
morning, to start westward to see my women, and friends, and children I left behind. 
[Applause.] 

The secretary of the board of Indian commissioners under whose auspices the delega- 
tion had been brought to Boston was then introduced. 

REMAKKS OF VINCENT COLYER. 

My friends, and, better still, the friends of the Indian, it was that you might hear 
and see. the Indian that I came to this city. For that I am here to-night. You have 
seen them and you have heard them, and my work is done. But it was thought by 
the managers of the Massachusetts Indian commission that I should say a few words 
of the character of these people, briefly touching upon their history, and endeavor to 
make clear to you what are their wants. We of the Indian Department divide the In- 
dian tribes of America into three classes. The first. The nomadic tribes, who subsist 
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by the chase, aud rarely abide more than a season In the same locality. Second. The 
partiaJly civilized, who fish and hnut, and yet live in fixed localities and permanent 
homes. Third. The civilized, who cultivate the soil, manufacture garments, stone- 
ware, &c. ; live in well-constructed houses, and dress like white men. Of the first class ^ 
you have five eminent specimens before you to-night — that class which roam over the 
great plains east of the Rocky Mountains. Amone these the foremost in the southern 
country are the Gheyennes and Arapahoes, whose leading chie& youhave just listened 
to. Associated with them are the Comanohes, Kiowas, and part of the Apaches in the 
southern plains. They are all roving bands, not unlike what we call the Bedouins 
of Arabia, and are furthest removed from civilization. You have seen and heard them 
here to-night. You can tell for yourselves whether they talk like men and look like 
men, and, as I believe I am talking to a Christian audience, I will ask you also, whether, as 
Christian men and women, you cannot, in looking upon aud listening to' these men, 
see in them the image of God, and proper objects for Christian solicitude and Chris* 
tian effort. I might talk to you by the hour, and I would fail to convince you of the 
character of these people*in anything like the extent by what you have seen and heard. 
It was for this, in a great measure, that the Government at Washington invited these 
Indians to Washington and to the East. Mr. Colyer referred to the action of the 
President in initiating peace measures when^trouble with the Sioux es:isted, and said 
that many an anxious mother and brother were waiting to hear the result of the visit 
of these chiefs. They were invited to come to the East in order to avert the 
threatened troubles on the southern plains. The commissioners hardly dared tell the 
chiefs that General Sheridan was investigating the state of affairs on the border, so 
fearful were they that some trouble might arise. There were bad men amon^ the 
Indian tribes just as there were in this city — the only difference being that the Indians 
have no police. It would be no more wicked to shoot down disturbers of the public 
peace in this city, in case of any act of vandalism, than it was to shoot down such men 
as stood before them. Now, the Indians were to carry back peace to their country a» 
the result ef their visit. Mr. Colyer said some might think the President's policy 
was being carried out most effectively, but just now intelligence had come of an Indian 
massacre equaling in horror the Chlvington massacre of four years ago. The late 
massacre in Arizona was described in burning and indignant language, aud denounced 
as the crowning outrage against the Indians. Numerous examples were cited Of the 
bad faith of the Gk>vernment in keeping its treaties with the tribes, and an earnest 
appeal was made to the people to lend their aid in rendering justice to the remnant of 
this great people now driven to their reservations in the extreme West. 

REMARKS OF E. 8. TOBEY. 

I may as well yield to your very natural and proper wish to listen at once to tho* 
distinguished orator whose name you have called. Indeed, I might rest the appeal 
made by these chieftains just where they have left it — I believe on your hearts. I 
Would even leave the touching remarks and facts which have been presented by my 
colleague, were it not that by an act of the Government I have been placed in such 
intimate relations with this whole subject that my silence would be misconstrued 
throughout the land wherever my name is known. Mr. Tobey thought they had really 
been having a "good straight talk,'' as Little Raven had expressed a desire to have. 
He would say to the Indians that the Great Chief at Washington is not a talking chief, 
but he has an earnest purpose to maintain a peace policy toward the Indian, with all 
the strength and all the power at his command. He desired to inform them that his 
powers were limited, and that he must have the sanction of the Congress of the United 
States, and Congress must have the sanction of the people, before ne could carry out 
his policy to protect the Indian. Mr. Tobey praised the President for his efforts in 
this direction, and referred to the fact that he was the first of the Presidents to call 
attention to the condition of the Indians in an annual message. In closing, he appealed 
to the audience to assure the Indians of their sympathy and their pnrpose to sustain 
Congress in meeting the obligations of the country to the red men. He believed the 
people of Massachusetts would be unanimous in their vote upon this question, if it 
could be put to them. 

In response to the enthusiastic calls for Mr. Phillips, he was introduced, and a hymn 
on the programme was omitted in deference to the impatience of the audience. He 
said : • 

ADDRESS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. Chairman: The extremes of the earth meet on this 
platform to-night. Here we are, the fruit of two or three thousand years of civiliza- 
tion. All that art and letters and religion could do for us we have inherited. We 
harness the steam ; we send the lightning on errands ; we subjugate nature. More 
than that, we have learned the omnipotence, the absolute omnipotence of order. We 
know what patient, persevering effort, generation after generation, marrying the ages 
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together, can accomplish. We are edocated by a thoaBand yean into the conBcioosnoss 
of the Bacredness of law. These are very great powers. Now we stand Bide by Bido 
to-night with the rude tenants of the forest ; men with few ideas, scanty traditions, 
rude arts. They come to ns with only three elements of humanity. One is the inde- 
stroctible sense of right and jostice, which we never fonnd a race so demoralized that 
they did not possess it. In their case these are added to an eloquence to assert their 
rights, and a courage to defend them, which places the Indian side by side with the 
Saxon and the Greek. No race ever outdid him. There is a class of men in our country 
that gather up the traditions of Indian violence, from Massachusetts Bay back to Colo- 
rado, and try to fire the heart with revenge. Why, fellow-citizens, if, from Philip of 
Pokanoket down to Black Kettle on the far plains and prairies, the Indian had not 
resisted us inch by inch for every acre of land that we stole from him, I should be 
ashamed of the soil that fed him and the sun that looked down upon him. What is to 
give our children courage f This same climate and this same sun. Is our race in the 
next thousand years to run out into cowardice, into pigmy thoughts, into standing 
coward and at bay ? No. The Indian who taught us what this American continent 
can make of manhood has written that record in a resistance that neither the omnipo- 
tence of civilization nor the overwhelming numbers of forty milUions of people ooold 
ever reduce into yielding to us tamely. I thank him. I am only proud of my country 
as a continent, because the race that preceded was no race to yield up tamely their 
rights. I should be ashamed to be the successor of some of the rouA that go out in 
history. Why, you know, fellow-citizens, that the darkest page in human record i« 
the contact between civilization and the aborigines. The contact of civilization with. 
barbarism is the scandal of history. The civilized man approaches his victim, demor- 
alizes him with his vices, and then crushes him under his feet. And if we were to 
measure the justice or the merit of civilization by the fringe which comes in contact 
with barbarism, as we advande we should have to cover our faces and put our hands 
upon our lips, lor it is a record of infamy from the earliest stage which history ha» 
recorded down to the present day ; and the only and the brightest spot in that section 
of our history is that the Englishman, with all his art, with all his wonderful superi- 
ority, with all the omnipotence of his warlike machinery, with his overwhelming 
numbers, has never yet met the Indian and frightened him anywhere. 

You say, these representatives of three hundred thousand men, they can only appeal 
to OUT pity. From Massachusetts Bay back to their own hunting-grounds, every few- 
miles is written down in imperishable record as a ^pot where the scanty, scattered 
tribe made a stand for justice and their own rights. Neither Qreece, nor Germany, 
nor the French, nor the Scotch, can show a prouder record. And instead of searing it 
over with infamy and illustrated epithets, the future will recognize it as a glorious 
record of a race that never melted out and never died away, but stood up manfully, 
man by man, foot by foot, and fought it out for the land God gave him, against the 
world, which seemed to be poured out over him. I love the Indian, because there is 
something in the soil and climate that made him, that is fated in the thousand years 
that are coming to mold us, and I hope we shall always produce heroes as persistent 
as Philip and Moketavata, the Philip Sidney of the prairies. 

Now, one word more. Do you know the history of a single aboriginal race, brought 
in contact with a great civilized wave, that has ever behaved any better f Can you 
show me a fine; record on any continent f When the barbarians of India met Alexan- 
der of Macedon, and the Macedonian king hurled in their faces the same reproach that 
the press of America does at the Indian, "You defend yourselves savagely!'' the 
haughty chief replied, " Sir, if you knew how sweet freedom was, you would defend 
it even with axes!'' That is what the Indian says to ns. No matter what be the mas- 
sacre ; no matter what be the weapon ; no matter what be the ruthlessness with which 
I assert my right against your uncounted millions. If you knew how sacred justice 
was and how sweet liberty, you would recognize that I was right in defending it even 
with these stern methods. 

But still there is another word to be said. Every fair-minded man that approaches 
the Indians comes back with the same testimony. Every gentle heart, be it in the 
bosom of man or woman, every fair-minded man, be he soldier or citizen, comes back 
with the same record. The ordinary ruffian paints him black ; he has to in order to 
excuse himself. But ask Jesse Fremont, after her years of residence, with no man 
within reach but an Indian, in her lonely home, where the general left her week after 
week and month after month, and nothing but women uader the roof! "They told 
rae," said she, ." to lock every door, to leave no article of property outside my waUs. 
I never drew a look, I never brought in an article from the lawn, and I never had an 
unkind word, nor the triflingest article stolen, in that whole two years." You go from 
the women to the Episcopal bishop of Minnesota, Bishop Whipple, twelve years at the 
head of that diocese, and within its girth the representative of some of these tribes 
and their neighbors. I was his guest for a day. Said he : "I have traveled on foot 
and in the saddle over every square mile of my diocese. I knew every Indian settle- 
ment in it. I have watched them for a dozen years. Some of them will drink and 
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Kome of them will steal, and they are of onr Face, for they have the same vices; bat 
in every difficulty that has occurred in this twelve years of my residence between the 
Indian and the Government, the Government has been always wrong, and the Indian 
has been always right." But he was a Christian priest — ^perhaps judged from a senti- 
mental point of view. We will go out to Saint Louis ; we will open the door of that old 
rough frontier soldier, General Harney, graduated at West Point and sent out to the 
frontier when nineteen years old, living there fifty years until to-day. General Harney, 
cradled in experience with the Indian tribes, grown gray in their companionship — what 
does he say f I never yet knew an Indian chief to break his word ! [Applause. ] Search 
nie now — ^Mr. Colyer, forgetting his own education, called our great men at Washing- 
ton oar -chiefs — search me now the catalogue of great chiefe from Maine to Florida, 
and find the man of seventy years that can lay his hand on his heart, and say, I never knew 
•AH American brave to break his word. Put into one scale the Christian, with his edu- 
oation and his honor, his instincts and his chivalry, and put into* the other the savage, 
and then summon your witness of fifty long and weary years, and find me a man so green, 
.from Bangor to Texas, that he hias not found the larger number of American chiefs 
have sadly broken their words. Well, General Harney goes on to say: "I have lived 
on this frontier fifty years, aiid I have never yet known an instance in which war broke 
out between these tribes that the tribes were not in the right. Why, I can toll you 
that «very one of these men with us to-day is able to say of the United States, * Its 
word is a lie; its treaty is a snare; its flag is a shame.' '^ Mr. Phillips narrated Gen- 
eral Harney's experience in attempting to keep faith with the Indians, and referred to 
the last war with the Cheyennes, in which the Government spent nine millions of dol- 
lars and some hundreds of lives in the killing of six Indians. That was an expensive 
war, and if they undertook to kill off the 3S),000 and their descendants at that rate. 
Bout well would have to attempt some new arithmetic to settle the national debt. 
[Laughter.] He then presented in a telling manner the worst phases of the govern- 
mental relations with the Indian tribes, recalling the incidents of two of the most 
atrocious massacres, and contrasting the whole policy of the Grovemment and that of 
the Canadian dominions, which ninety years ago anticipated General Grant by protect- 
ing the Indian, and have never had much of any trouble with him. We have spent 
a thousand millions in fighting him, and have never been just to him. Mr. Phillips 
closed as follows : ** What I want of every one of you to-day — what I want of every 
editor in Massachusetts is that you should say to Grant: Forget republicanism, forget 
democracy. Deep down in the hearts of the people, in a substratum which no diviB- 
ion of party can reach, there resides the indefeasible purpose of the New England 
people that the law shall be as potent on the prairies as it is in State street — that thoso 
ruffians of Arizona and these murderers of the Apaches shall be bung just as certainly^ 
as if they committed murder in the yard of the State-bouse, or upon the very steps of' 
the Capitol. Don't fear that when you have carried out that exact justice to the very 
shores of the Pacific it will weaken the republican ranks or lose you a single vote. 
We assure you that the justice of the American people, the honor they give to their 
iiag, the respect that they pay to law is so perfect, that it overrides the lines of party ,^^ 
and will not only save but lift higher the man who, risking office, trampling under 
foot party lines, forgetting all the greed of Indian rings, shall carry out the most 
perfect protection in the minutest particular to every atom of property, and the most 
trifling right of the smallest Indian tribe. Let our pride be, fellow-citizens, that there 
•is not an enemy so weak, that there is not an Indian tribe so small, there is not a 
lonely cavern beyond the Rocky Mountains so distant, that the American flag and the 
American arm cannot reach there, and make the law triumphant over every force.'^. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Phillips was the last speaker, and after the singing of a hymn the benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Kirk, and the meeting ended. 

VISIT TO THE LOWEU. MANUFACTORIEe. 

Yesterday forenoon the chiefs, accompanied by Commissioners Tobey and Lang, Agent 
iStubbs, the interpreters and several others, went to Lowell on the 8 o'clock train, and 
visited the mills of the Tremont and Lawrence companies, and the Merrimack Print 
Works. They expressed much delight at witnessing the process of manufacturing 
cotton goods. They were shown about the places named by Mr. Cumnock of the 
Boott Mills, Dr. J. C. Ayei:, Thomas S. Shaw of the Tremont and Suffolk Mills, and. 
Mr. Burrows of the Merrimack Print Works. They were furnished a collation at the 
Merrimack House at 12 o'clock by A. G. Cumnock, esq., and returned to Boston by the 
noon train. Buffalo Good, on behalf of the visitors, made a speech of thanks for 
courtesies received. Each of the chiefs received samples of goods manufactured by 
the Lawrence and Merrimack companies. 
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ArrKxi>ix A b. 
REPORT ON THE APACHE INDUXS OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

UY VINXEXT COLYER. 

This report shows plainly that, according to the records of the Indian Department, 
the Apache Indians were the friends of the Americans when they first knew them ; 
that they have always desired peace with them, and when placed upon reservations in 
1856 and 1S59 were industrioos^ intelligent, and made rapid progress in the arts of 
civilization ; that their ill-will and constant war with the Mexicans arose from the fact 
that the Mexicans denied them any rights to the soil as original occupants, and waged 
a war of extermination against them ; that the peaceable relations of the Apaches 
with the Americans continued until the latter adopted the Mexican theory of " ex- 
termination," and by acts of inhnman treachery and cruelty made them our implacablo 
foes ; that this policy has resulted in a war which, in the last ten years, has cost us a 
thousand lives and over forty millions of dollars, and the country is no quieter nor the 
Indians any nearer extermination than they were at the time of the Gadsden purchase ; 
that the present war will cost the people of the United States between three and four 
millions of dollars this year ; that these Indians still beg for peace, and all of them can 
be placed on reservations and fed at an expense of less than half a million of dollars a 
year, without the loss of a life. 

On representing these facts to the President, Commissioner Colyor was directed to 
proceed to New Mexico and Arizona, and there take such measures as he deemed wisest 
to locate these Apache Indians upon suitable reservations, feed, clothe, and otherwise 
care for them ; and the President instructed the War Department to co-operate with 
the commissioner. In obedience to these orders, ho went to those Territories, and in 
consultation with the ofiScers of the Army, Indian agents, and the Apache chiefs, he 
selected suitable reservations in four localities, remote from settlements, invited the 
Indians to come in, and left them in charge of the ludian agents in New Mexico, and 
officers of the Army under Greneral Crook, in Arizona. The Indians came in gladly in 
large numbers, and at last advices over four thousand, being one-half of all the rov> 
ing Apaches, were living peaceably upon the reservations ; that no depredations have 
been committed by any of these Indians since they came in ; «nd that before spring, if 
they are unmolested, and have sufficient food, he believes we shall have peace re- 
stored to these Territories ; that Major Generals Schofield, Stoneman, and other Army 
officers, reported that the Apaches, who came in to the military posts last year, paid for 
a large part of the rations issued to them by supplying hay and wood to the s^arrisona 
at mtich less cost to the Government than that paid to the contractors for the Army. 
The report further shows that the act of Captain Nelson, the Army officer in command 
at Camp Grant, in turning back the party of two hundred armed citizens, who imperi- 
ously demanded to cross tne Indian reservation at that post, was necessary, saved the 
three hundred Indians collected there from another bloody massacre, and the nation 
from a disgrace^ and thanks Captain Nelson for it. The onler countermanding the 
previous order of General Crook, of employing Apaches to fight Apaches, was maide by 
the general himself, greatly to his honor. The commissioner traveled through the 
heart of the Apache country with an escort of fifteen men, and though the Indians 
came around tnem day and night in scores, frequently outnumbering them five to one, 
not an animal was disturbed or an article stolen. He was received with cordiality by 
General Granger, General Crook, and all the officers of the Army in New Mexico and 
Arizona, and tnat there was at no time any discord of action. On his return to Wash^ 
ington, the reservations selected by the commissioner, and the arrangements made by 
him for the protection and subsistence of the Indians upon them, under the care of the 
officers of the Army under General Crook, were approved by the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and directions given by General Sherman for their permanency. 

Of the complaints made by officials and editors in Arizona, of a want of courtesy 
toward the white people, as well as of the numerous threats against his life, the vitu- 
peration aiid abuse or the press of Arizona and California, the commissioner takes but 
slight notice, as the business for which he was sent was accomplished, and he trusts for 
his vindication to time and the good results with which he believes God will prosper 
thd work. 

REPORT. 

For the last fifteen years the records of the Indian Department show that the Apache 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona have desired peace, and the agents of the Govern- 
ment iiave asked in vain that means might be supplied them to place these Indians on 
reservations and feed them. In 1857 M. Stock, the Apache Indian agent for New 
Mexico, which then included Arizona, wrote : " In my last annual report I urged the 
necessity of liberally supplying the Indians of my agency with food. Another year's 
experience and close observation has still more forcibly Impressed me with the con- 
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victiou tbat this is the only intians of effectually controlling the Apache tribe." * * 
The lau^na^e of a former Secretary of War, when urging the policy of feeding the In- 
dians of Texas, is peculiarly applicable to the Apaches, of New Mexico : " Brave men 
with arms in their hands will not starve, nor see their children starve around them, 
while the means of subsistence is within their reach. To locate the Apaches and 
teach them the cultivation of the soil and other arts of peace is the only policy that 
can be adopted with a reasonable hope of advancing them in civilization, and giving 
protection to property in this Territory. This course will require time and liberal 
appropriations to supply them with food. If they are located, they must abandon 
their marauding expeditions, whereby oncf^alf of their subsistence is cut off.^' And 
he speaks from experience when he says : " The success that has attended the farm- 
ing operations with those bauds for the last two years has removed every doubt as to 
the practicability of this policy. * * * if they are not provided for as I 
propose, they must continue to feed themselves upon the white man's property, the 
inevitable consequence of which will be a continued state of hostility, requiring, on 
the part of the military department, the organization of large campaigns to tight 
them, at the sacrifice of life and an immense expense to the Government. Two campaigns 
have been made within the last three years — one against Gila, at an expense, directly 
and indirectly, to the Government of |800,000; and I feel confident that I will be sus- 
tained by all who are familiar with the number and resources of those Indians, in the 
assertion, that if one-twentieth part of that sum had been judiciously expended an- 
nually for provisions, the campaigns might have been prevented.'' The urgent ap- 
peals of Agent Steck were heeded, and a small appropriation made for the Apaches in 
1858. Of the good results of this liberality this is the way he writes : ^* The Mescalero 
band of Apaches are still living in the White and Sacramento Mountains in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Fort Stanton, and the most friendly relations have been maintained 
between those Indians and the militarj'^ authorities of that post during the year. With 
the bands west of the Rio Grande, since my last annual report, our relations have been 
of the most friendly character. During the year not a single depredation has been 
committed on the California road east of theChilihuihui Mountains, and x)arties of from 
two {to five men are constantly traveling that road from the Rio Grande to Fort 
Buchanan undisturbed." 

Of the abuses practiced upon them in 1858 he writes : 

" The Mimbres and Mogollon bauds seem willing to' be controlled by the advice of 
their agent, and have confidence in the kind intentions of the Government toward 
them. In their intercourse with the citizens they have suffered many impositions ; 
have been made drunk ; have been swindled out of their horses, and many of them 
stolen by the Mexicans, at or near the agency. They have also been murdered in cold 
blood, yet not a single instance is known of their having committed a murder, or even 
stolen a horse to retaliate for their wrongs." 

Of the feasibility of uniting the Mimbres and Mogollon bands together, he says ; 

" I encouraged such a union, and now many of the Mogollon band live with those of 
the Mimbres, and have corn planted together, and among them their old chief, Magnus 
Colorado. If, therefore, the proposition to locate them together should meet the ap- 
probation of the superintendent, there will be no difficulty in its accomplishment." 

THE APACHES AS FARMERS. 

Of their ability and willingness to cultivate the soil, he reports : 

*' The interest manifested in the farming operations has been greater than in any 
former year. Having no lands set apart for them by treaty, they were ad vised to plant 
upon their old fields on the Rio Mimbres and upon the Rio Palmos; They have, in 
all, about one bundled and fifty acres planted, and in a state of cultivation that will 
compare well with any corn-field in the, country ; and all by their own labor, except 
the breaking up of the land, digging, and repairing of their acequias." 

The Coyoteros, (Cochise's band,) the Apaches north of the Gila River, he reports as 
peacefully keeping faith, as follows: 

" The White Mountain Coyoteros have occasionally visited the agency during the 
year, have remained quiet, and faithfully kept their promise that ^ no depredations 
should be committed on the California road as far west as their country extended.' The 
Coyoteros are by far the most powerful branch of the Apache tribe. They occupy the 
north side of the Gila and its northern tributaries, from the Mogollon Mountains to 
near the Pima villages," 

Agent Steck, as well as others, at that time included all the Apaches north of the 
Gila, the Tontos, Aravapas, and Ai)ache Mohaves, under the general title of Coyoteros, 
for he says : 

** The White Mountain Coyoteros is that portion of the Apaches living north of the- 
Gila, upon the Rio San Francisco (Verde River) and head- waters of the Salinas; they 
occupy a fine couutry, with many beautiful mountains, streams, and rich, fertile 
valleys for cultivation. This division numbers two thousand five hundred souls, of 

3lC 
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whom six fatinflred are warriors. In all then* interconfse with the Qovernment, their 
deportment toward travelers and traden*, they have shown themselves to be the moHt 
reliable of all the batidn of the Apaches.'* 

In 1867 he had a ]>eace talk with the chiefs of the PiBals, and reports: "The resnlt 
of these meetings was very satisfactory, and op to the present time, n«» well authen- 
ticated robbery has been committed by them. Many attempts have been made by 
interested and dishonest parties to create the impression the Piftals are stealint^, with 
the hope of inducing the department commander to send more troo|>s to their territory. 
I know, however, that the conn try has never been so safe a« at present." Of their in- 
dnstry and intelligence, in 18(58, he writes ^«•*The Piiial and White Mountain Coy(»tero8 
cultivate the soil extensively, raise wheat, corn, beans, and pumpkins in abundance. 
In this particular they are far in advance of all the other Apaches. They have some 
game, mescal, and tnfia to subsist on, and, as no settlements yet encroach upcm their 
countr}'^, all they will need for a few years will be a liberal distribution of pret)eDt« 
yearly, and some hoes and spades, to enable them to cultivate the soil wore ex- 
tensively." » 

John Walker, who was appointed agent for the Pi mos and Maricopas, in 1859, reports 
on the Pifial Apaches thus : " It might here be proper also to report the disposition, as 
near as possible, of the Piiials, who visit me frequently, professing great love for the 
American people, and say they will not violate the treaty made last March with Agent 
M. Steck, which I am disposed to credit, as they have been visiting Tucson ever since, 
and I have no recollectitm of any animal being stolen which the Indians have been 
charged with. * * I had a long talk with them ; they appeared very candid. As 
they tell the same consistent tale every time, I am compelled to give tliem credit ; for 
they have frequently met Americans, and not interrupted them in any way, when 
there were but two or three together, and the number of Indians was large." 

The Mexican government, formerly in possession of this Territory, differed widely 
from ours in its policy and views in relation to the rights of the Indians in tbe soil. 
That government held that the Indian had no rights, as original possessors of the land, 
which it was in any manner bound to respect, and to this policy is due the unceasing 
war which has been wdged by this brave people against the Mexicans. 

When the Americans tirst came among them, biinging the better traditions of their 
country with them, and treating them as a people whose rights to the soil, not having 
yet been extinguished by treaty or otherwise, were entitle<l to some respect, and so 
treated them kindly, the Apaches received them as friends. But with the natural 
gravitation toward barbarism which seems inlferent in human nature when left unre- 
strained, as in the life on the border, the Americans soon learned to follow the example 
of the Mexicans, and adopting their anti-Christian law of ** might makes right," began, 
to treat the Apaches as encumbrances to be exterminated. They reaped the bloody 
fruits of that policy in a war which has cost us a thousand lives and forty millions of 
dollars. 

CRUELTIES OP WHITE PEOPLE TOWARD THE APACHES. 

Mr. J. H. Lyman, of Northampton, who spent a year in 1840 and 1841 among the 
Apa.ches of Arizona, relates an incident which occurred anmng the Ax>aches at a time 
when they treated Americans with the most cordial hospitality : 

." The Indians were then, as now, hostile to the Mexicans of Sonora, and they were 
constantly making raids into that State, and driving off the cattle. The Mexicans 
feared them, and were unable to meet them man to man. At that time American trap- 
pers found the beaver very abnndant about the head- waters of the Gila river, among 
those rich mountain valleys where the Apaches had, and still have, their secure re- 
treats. At the time I speak of there were two companies of trappers in that regitm. 
One of the comi)anies, about seventeen men, was under a captain named Johnson. The 
other company consisted of thirty men, I think. I was trapping on another hea<l of 
the Gila, several miles north. The valleys were full of Apaches, but all peaceful 
toward the white men, both Indians and whites visiting each other's camps constantly 
and fearlessly, with no thought of treachery or evil. Besides the Mexicans, the only 
enemies of the Apaches were the Pi-Utes and Navajoes on the northwest. But here in 
their fastness, they felt themselves safe from all foes. 

** One day Johnson concluded to go down into Sonora on a spree, as was occasionally 
the way with mountain men. He there saw the governor of the department, who, 
knowing thcit he had the confidence of the Indians, offered him an ounce of gold for 
every Apache scalp he would bring him. The bargain was struck. Johnson procured 
a small mountain howitzer, and then, with supplies for his party, returned to his camp. 
Previous to entering it, he loaded his howitzer with a quantity of bullets. On ap- 
proaching the valley he was met by the Inclians, who joyfully welcomed him back and 
proceeded at once to prepare the usual feast. While they were boiling and roasting 
their ventson and bear meat, and were gathered 'in a dense group around the fire, 
laughing and chatting in anticipation of tlie pleasure they expected in enteriaining 
their guests, Johnson told those of the party who had remained behind trapping of 
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the offer of the governor, and Tvith such details of temptation as easily overcame any 
scraples such men might have. As they were all armed witb rifles, which were always 
in baud, day and night, together with pistols in belt, they needed no preparatitm. Tb© 
howitzer, which the Indians might have supposed to be a small keg of whisky, was 
placed on tbe ground and pointed at the group of warriors, squaws, and little children 
around the iire, watching tbe roasting meat. Wbile thus engaged, with hearts full of 
kindly feelings toward tbeir white friends, Johnson gave the signal. The howitzer 
was discharged, sending its load of bullets scattering and tearing through the mass of 
innocent human beings, and nearly all who were not stricken down were shot by tbe 
rifli s of the white men. A very few succeeded in escaping into the ravine and fled 
over the dividing ridge into the northern valleys, where they met others of their tribe, 
to whom they told the horrible story. 

" The Apaches at once showed that they could imitate their more civilized hrothers. 
Immediately a band of them went in search of the other company of trappers, who, 
of course, were utterly unconscious of Johnson's infernal work. They were attacked- 
unprepared and nearly all killed, and the story that ' the Apaches were treacherous and 
cruel ' went forth into all the land, but nothing of the wrongs they had received." 

The " Penole treaty by King Woolsey," as it is called, of 1863, narrated by J. Ross 
Browne, esq., in his "Adventures in the Apache Country," (10th chapter,) in which 
twenty-four JPinal and Tonti Apaches were treacherously murdered by Woblsey's party 
of white men and Maricopa allies while they were seated by their side in perfect confi- 
dence and security, having laid down their arms and come in under a promise of protec- 
tion and pledge of peace. The killing of the Coyotero Apache chief, Magnus Colorado, 
arrested through deception and under falde charges, by pushing a heated bayonet 
througli the canvas tent in which he was a prisoner, and shooting him when he moved, 
under the pretense that he was trying to escape. The equally treacherous attempt to 
kill his brother-in-law and successor, the present famous chief Cochise, by inviting him 
in under a flag of truce and then attempting to take him prisoner, and. as he bravely 
cut his way out of the tent, shooting him in the leg, and killing his relatives who re- 
mained prisonem in the tent. And more recently tlie massacre at Camp Grant, which 
has shocked all Christendom, wherein one hundred and eighteen women and children 
and eight men were killed in cold blood by white people of Tucson .and their Papago 
alliee, while they weie sleeping in contideiice under the "protection" of the American 
flag " as prisoners of war." (See Appendix A'6, No. 2.) Events like these and matiy 
others would seem to be quite sufficient to have made these Apaches the ** blood-thirsty 
and relentless savages " they are now reported to be. 

With these official records before us, showing the injustice and folly of their treat- 
ment by the Mexicans in denying them any rights to the soil on which they lived as 
the original occupants ; their good will toward the Americans, who, on their first 
acquaintance, treated them justly ; their industrious habits and peaceable character 
when placed upon reservations and allowed a fair opportunity to gain alivelibo:>d ; 
the inhuman treachery and cruelty on the part of white men, which has made them 
our implacable foes, and the heavy cost, both in life and treasure, which these events 
have entailed upon us, we have felt it to he our duty, for the last three years, to 
endeavor to better the condition of the Apache Indians of Arizona. Of the present 
character of these Indians there is not nmch difference of opinion between '* Christians " 
and "exterminators," but in their treatment^ as one believes in their salvation, the other 
in their destruction, there is disagreement. 

Congress, at the earnest solicitation of the board, having'passed the appropriation of 
^70,000, referred to in our report of last year, "to collect the Apache Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico upon reservations, furnish them with subsistence and other necessary 
articles, and to promote peace and civilization among them," the board at its meeting 
in May direcl}ed "its secretary to visit the Apache country, to take such measures as 
might seem expedient to prevent the perpetration of further outrages like the Camp 
Grant massacre, and, if possible, avert the apprehended war." 

On the 13th of July, in company with Commissioner George H. Stuart, I called upon 
the President at Long Branch, New Jersey, and reporting to him the condition of afl'air^ 
in New Mexico and Arizona, we received letters from him to the Secretary of the Interior 
and Secretary of War, directing that enlarged powers be given to such agent as the 
Secretary of the Interior might select to effect " so desirable an object " as above indi- 
cated. (See Appendix A 6, No. 4.) 

The Acting Secretary of the Interior having selected me as the agent, authorized and 
requested me to proceed to New Mexico and Arizona Territories, and there take such 
action as in my judgment seemed wisest and most proper for locating the nomadic 
tribes of those Territories upon suitable reservations, bringing them under the control 
of the proper officers of the Indian Department, and supplying them with necessary 
subsistence, clothing, and whatever else might be needed. The Department invested 
me with full powers, to he| exercised according to my discretion, in carrying into effect 
its views in relation to the Indians referred to. (See Appendix A &, No. 5.) 

The order of the Secretary of War was as follows : 



■ 
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"War Depaktmkxt, Adji'Taxt GEXKnAL^s Office, 

*' IVashingtou, July 18, 1871. 

" Sir : I have the honor to inform you the President directs that, so far as yon r resources 
will permit, assistance be given in provisions and transportation and military pro- 
tection to Mr. Vincent Colyer, of the Indian commission, in endeavoring to collect the 
wild Indians of New Mexico and Arizona np<m a reservation at Cafiada Alamosa; and 
also to such Indians as may be induced to come in, both on the way and after arrival 
at the reservation. 

" Very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

"E. D. TOWNSEND, 

^^Jdjutant General. 
"The Commanding General, 

" Department of the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth^ Kansas^* 

And similar letters were addressed to the commanding generals Department of 
Arizona, Military Divisions of the Missouri and Pacific, and to the Conipiissary General 
of Subsistence. 

[First Utter. -\ 

My first report was as follows : 

Santa. Ffe, New Mexico, August 11, 1871. 
Board of Indian Commissioners : 

Agreeably to the request contained in the letter of authority irom the Hon. B. R. 
Cowen, Acting Secretary of Interior, under date 21st of July, that I should "from time 
to time report to the Department my action and progress, and the result of my investi- 
gations on the condition of Indian affairs in New Mexico and Arizona," I have the honor 
to report : That on the day after the receipt of that letter, on the arrival of the Hon. 
John D. Lang, to take my place in the office in Washington, as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of Indian commissioners, I left for this place via New York. 
« «««««« 

On my way through Pittsburgh, finding that the orders issued from the War Depart- 
ment did not correspond with the authority received from the Department of the 
Interior, I telegrajihed to the President as follows : 

" Pittsburgh, July 27, 1871. 
" To U. S. Grant, President United States, 

*^Long Branch f New Jersey: 

" Sir : In your letter of 13th instant to Secretary of War' you directed that protec- 
tion should be given to Indians desiring peace, under our care, coming in at Cafiada 
Alamosa, New Mexico. Later advices show that they are one hundred and fifty miles 
southwest of that place. General Parker, in his letter to Secretary of the Interior, (see 
Appendix A 6, No. 6,) suggesting my instructions, recommends that I be invested with 
discretionary powers to do whatever, in my judgment, may appear most wise and 
proper in locating the roving tribes of Arizona and New Mexico upon suitable reser- 
vations, and the Secretary has so instructed me. 

" In the event of my not being able to get the Indians to Cafiada Alamosa, would it 
not be well for you to direct the War Department to enlarge its orders protecting us, 
not only there, but at such other reservations as I may select, in harmony witS in- 
structions with the Indian 3ureau f A line added to General Townsend's order of the 
18th instant would do it. 

" Please telegraph to me early your action, care General Pope, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas.'' 

On aniving at Leavenworth I received from General Porter, the President's secre- 
tary, a reply that " my message had been sent to the Secretary of War and answer sent 
to me at Leavenworth," which answer was received the following day, as follows : 

" Washington, D. C, July 21, 1871. 

"The Secretary of War directs that order of 18th instant, for protection of Indians 
at Cafiada Alamosa, be extended to include such other reservations as Mr. Colyer may 
select * 

"E. D. TOWNSEND, 

*' Adjutant GeneraV^ 

On receipt of the above dispatch, on my arrival at Lawrence, Kansas, I telegraphed 
to you as follows : 

" Lawrence, July SO, 1871. 

"Agreeably to powers conferred upon me by the President, and comnninicated in 
your instructions of 2l8t instant and to-day's supplementary order of War Dt'iiartment 
of this date to order of 18th instant, I have selected Camp Grant, in Arizona Territory, 
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• 

as a reservation on the west, where the Apache Indians are to be protected and fed, 
and beg that the War Department be earnestly requested to retaiu Lieutenant Whit- 
man in charge, and that he be Instructed to send out Indian ruDners to notify all 
peaceably disposed Apaches to come in and hnd asylum there, and the order be tele- 
graphed to Department of the Pacific to forward promptly to Arizona. 

" Please telegraph your action to me at Santa JP4. My plan is to have this reserva- 
tion at Camp Grant on western border, and another which I will select in New Mexico, 
on eastern border of Apache country, when I get there, and bring in, feed, and protect 
all Apaches who wish to be at peace. The expenses to be paid from the special appro- 
priation for the Indian Department.'' 

On my arrival at Santa F^ I received a dispatch from the Secretary of the Interior 
as follows, dated August 1, 1871 : 

" Your telegrams received. War Department requested to act as you desire. 

" C. DELANO, Secretary.*' 

And from the War Department this reply : 

" Instructions telegraphed for retention of Lieutenant Whitman and employment of 
runners as requested. « 

" E. D. TOWNSEND, 

"Adjutant Generah" 

APACHE INDIANS IN NEW MEXICO. 

Nathaniel Pope, the superintendent of Indian affairs for New Mexico, reports that 
'** the Southern Apache Indians continue to come in to Canada Alamosa. There are 
now over twelve hundred at that place* — the majority well-behaved and peaceable. 
Beef and corn only — for food — being issued to them, with a small amount of calico, 
mauta, and a few shirts to cover the extremely naked." In so large a number it would 
be strange if there were not some dishonest ones, and therefore you will not be sur- 
prised to h«ar that several thefts of oxen and horses were traced to Indians on this 
reservation. They were promptly detected, however, by the Indian chiefs, who at once 
reported them to the agent, O. F. Piper, who delivered up the stolen stock to their 
Tespective owners. (See inclosed paper marked A 6, No. 7.) 

WHITES THREATENING TO MASSACRE APACHES ON RESERVATION. 

On the 30th of July, Hon. B. Hudson, probate judge of Grant County, New Mexico, 
inclosed to Colonel Pope the following series of resolutions passed by the citizens at 
a public meeting at Rio Mimbres, New Mexico, I9th July, 1871 : 

" Resolved, That tlie people of Grant County, New Mexico, organize themselves into a 
posse and follow their stock to wherever it may be, and take it by force wherever found, 
even if it be at the sacrifice of every Indian man, woman, and child, in the tribe. 

" Ee^ohedf That if opposed by Indians or their accomplices, be they Indian agents, 
Indian traders, or Army officers, let them be looked upon as our worst enemies and the 
-common enemies of New Mexico, and be dealt with accordingly." (Appendix A 6, 
No. 8.) 

And the Hon. B. Hudson wrote as follows : 

*| What we want to know is, whether our stock can be recovered or not from Indians 
on your reservation, when fully proved and identified, or if we are to be forever at the 
mercy of these thieving murderous Apaches, who have a * house of refuge' at Alamosa; 
if so, the sooner we know it the better, because the citizens of this county are deter- 
mined to put a stop to it, and if they carry out their programme the Camp Grant mas- 
sacre will be thrown entirely in the shade, and Alamosa will rank next to Sand Creek.*' (See 
accompanying document A &, No. 7.) 

Superintendent Pope (see his letter marked A &, No. 9) has asked that troops be 
placed at Canada Alamosa, and as I hope to visit the Indians there early next week, if 
I find the place suitable, I will designate it as a reservation, and call upon the military 
to protect it, agreeably to your instructions of the is^lst ultimo, and the orders of the War 
Department of the 18th ultimo. V. C. 



ISecond letter.'^ 

THE APACHE INDIANS AT CANADA ALAMOSA, NEW MEXICO. 

Fort Craig, New Mexico, August 22, 1871. 

Before leaving Santa F6 1 received a letter from Agent Amy, of the Pueblos, writx 
ten by C. E. Cooley, esq., dated " Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, July 26, 1871," marked 
A 6, 10, giving an account of the good conduct and poverty of a band of Coyotero 

* As we go to press there are nineteen handred Indians at Ca&ada Alamosa. 
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Apaches at that place, who, for several years past, under their rhief Migiiel, have heeo 
living peaceably and using their bent endeavors to iudnce the other )M>rtiou of their 
band under Cochise, who is a Coyotero, to do the same. Ketnenibering that the records 
of the Department amply testified to tbe general truth of this lett€*r, imme<liately on its- 
receipt I wmte to N. Pope, esq., superintendent of Indian affairs fur New Mexico, 
requesting bim to seb that these Indians, 400 in number, be promptly supplied with 
heef, com, and clothing to an amount not exceeding two thousaud dollara; and as- 
Agent Amy had been previously instructed to go to the Pueblo Village at Zuni to send 
out Indian runners to inform the roving Apaches that, if they wi^h for peace, they ninst 
come in upon the reservations either at Camp Grant or Cafiada Alamosa, and, as Zani 
was but one hundred miles from Camp Apache, I reqnested Su]>erin ten dent Pope to 
employ Mr. Arny to execute that order, (Appendix A 6, No. II.) Superiuteiident Pope- 
immediately gaVe the necessary instructions, and I am in hopes that Agent Arny is 
on his way to Camp Apache before this with the supplies and order to purchase the beef. 

Before leaving Santa F^ I telegraphed to you briefly tbe situation of Indian affairs 
in New Mexico, (Appendix A 6, No. 12.) The discontent of the Utes referred to in that 
telegram demands our serious consideration. By the reports of tbe agents for the last 
three years, and reports of our board, 1870, page 105, you will find full information on 
the subject. On my way thrdligh Cimarron, Agent C. F. Roedel earnestly called my 
attention to their situation, and begged us most earncHtly not to overlook them any 
longer. Both whites and Indians disregard the treaty and consider it a fraud. 

In company with Superintendent Pope, and John Ward, esq., as interpreter, I left 
Santa F^ on the 14th instant for Fort Craig, where we arrived on the 16th instant 
after a hot and fatiguing ride night and day. Major Bufium, comnumding Fort Craig,, 
with great kindness fitted us out with a team and ambulance, and the next day, 17th 
instant, we started for Canada Alamosa, distant forty-two miles southwest. 

On our arrival at the agency at Canada Alamosa, we found all the Apaches had left 
the place, (as I telegraii)hed to you that day,) frightened away by the threats from the 
residents at Kio Mimbres, New Mexico^ a§ contained in the resolutions quoted above. 
(See Appendix A &, No. 8.) • 

Agent Piper, who is a discreet and able officer, on receiving a copy of those resoln- 
tions, together with Judge Hudson's letter, sent to Fort McRae for » detachment of 
soldiers, who were sent up to the reservation that day. 

Immediately on the arrival of tbe soldiers, the Apaches, who are the most scary In- 
dians I have seen, called upon Agent Piper to know the reason for their coming. It- 
was necessary to tell them, as they have a great dread of tbe soldiers, having met them 
for the past eight years only as enemies; and as soon as Mr. Piper informed them that 
they came as friends, they were satisfied ; but the news that the people of Rio Mim- 
bres threatened to attack them, as their friends had been killed at Camp Grant, they 
were afraid to remain, and that night, Thursday, a week ago, they stampeded to the 
mountains, where they have remained ever since. The day after our arrival I rode up- 
the valley, and could see hundreds of their wicker wigwams standing, but not an In- 
dian was to be seen. We sent out runners, and toward night some twenty or thirty 
came in ; and the day following being Saturday, when the rations are issued, seventy- 
five or eighty out of twelve hundred were all that could be gatherea. Is it not a shame 
that a few lawless white men can thus be allowed to overturn all the good work of the 
.Government, costing thousands of dollars, and, by their unrestrained conduct, risk 
the bringing about of a costly war, and jeopardize the lives of hundreds of innocent 
people ? 

However, we are not discouraged. All the Apaches who came in were, physically,, 
of a.slighter build than any Indians I have seen, but in other respects equal to any, 

I had a talk with the headmen, and told them of the friendly intentions of the Gov- 
ernment toward them so long as they remained at peace.' None of the chiefs being 
present, the headmen declined to say anything until their return. 

The valley of Cafiada Alamosa (Cottonwood Valley) is beautiful ; a stream of pure 
spring water, eight feet wide by one foot deep, flowing rapidly through it. Every acre 
of it is occupied by the Mexicans, who have a town of over three hundred inhabitants 
in the midst of it. The Indians claim the valley as their own, and will be reluctant 
to go far from tbe neighborhood. To attempt to buy out the Mexicans, as has been 
proposed by some, when there are millions of acres of unoccupied laud in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, I feel would be preposterous. As the Indians are now in a state or 
transition, not unlike a swarm of bees seeking for a hive, I shall endeavor, as quickly 
as possible, to find them another place as near to Caiiada Alamosa as practicable; For 
this purpose I returned to this post Saturday last to secure transportation and an es- 
, cort. I propose to go west first to the neighborhood of Ojo Caliente, (Hot Springs,) 
twenty miles north of Canada Alamosa ; thence northwest to the Tularosa Valley and 
^ River, which has been recommended to the Department as a suitable place for a reser- 
vation, (see report of the board, 1870, page 108.) After we had started from the agency 
on our way back, the head chief present rode rapidly after us and asked us to return, 
saying that two Indians from Cochise's band had just arrived, and he wished me Uy 
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.hear what they had to say. We immediat-ely returued, and had an interview with the 
two irien. They were Hjjht, 80!Ty-h)<)king, half-starved men, and very cautious in what 
they comniunic'ated. The chief, however, made them tell as ranch as this: that they 
were two of a party of forty or more — mostly women and children — who had left Co- 
chise's camp twenty-five days before in the mountains of Sonora. Cochise had a fight 
while he wa« sick, his band were whipped, and had got scattered ; he had retired up 
to the inaccessible part of the monntams, having first killed his horses and taken them 
np with him for food. Some five or six of the Apachew had been killed. They were 
Papagos or Mexican scouts who had attacked them. We had heard some time since 
that the Mexican government had offered a large^ price for Apache scalps ; the people 
hereabouts have it as high as $iiOO in Mexican currency, or even more, but if it amounts 
to $30 in ^old, it is probably as much as they will get. 

As I said, the two Indians were very r«ticentf an<l left the impression on us all that 
they knew more than they were willing to communicate of Cochise's whereabouts. 

We arrived here at midnight on Saturday night, I9th instant. At 4 o'clock, Sunday 
morning, ^Oth instant, we were awakened by a courier who had ridden all night over 
from the agency. He came with a letter from Agent Piper, saying that a brother of 
Cochise had arrived with eighteen more Apaches, twenty day» from Cochise's band, 
who said that Cochise had sent them, saying that " th^y would find a good peace here 
with Us," and that they nmst come and stay. 

Last night, 2 1st instant, another courier arrived from Cafiada Alamosa. He came to 
inform us that a Mexican named Troero, whom Superintendent Pope, a week before I 
arrived, had sent ont to find Cochise, had returned with the information that he had 
been ordered back by'General Crook, with a reprimand. (See Agent Piper's letter- 
herewith inclosed, marked A 6, No. 14.) V. C% 



ITkrd letter.'i 

OJO CALIENTE AND TULAROSA VALLEY, NEW MEXICO. 

Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, 

September 6, 1871. 

Since my last letter, dated August 22, 1871, I have the honor to report that, in com- 
pany with Nathaniel Pope, superintendent of Indian affairs in New Mexico, John Ward 
as interpreter, and Philip Gonzalez as guide, with an escort of twenty soldiers under a ser- 
geant of the Fifteenth United States Infantry, Company K, we left Camp Craig, New Mex- 
ico, on the 23d of Angust, 1871, with fifteen days' rations, for the Apache Indian country, 
in New Mexico and Arizona, to inspect the upper valley of the Cafiada Alamosa, beyond 
the mountains at Hot Springs, **Ojo Calieute," and the Tularosa Valley, to ascertain 
their suitableness for an Indian reservation. After a very interesting ride of three days, 
traveling about twenty-eight miles a day and camping at night, we arrived at noon of 
the 2.5th at Ojo Calieute. We here met by appointment O.F. Piper, esq., agent for the 
Southern Apaches, who, in company with Senor Trojero, alcalde of the Mexican village 
of Cafiada. his nephew, and Sergeant Stackpole, Fifteenth United States Infantry, h.ad" 
ridden on horseback over the mountains which run between the Cailada proper and the 
Springs. They also brought with theni Loco, one of the Apache chiefs, who had been 
in company with Sefior Trojero over to Arizona in search of Cochise, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Pope, who has already forwarded to the Department an account 
of their expedition, and olC its failute, owing to'Trojero's having fallen in with General 
Crook, commanding Department of Arizona, and being, as he says, ordered back and 
forbidden to pursue his errand further. 

We examined the neighborhood of Ojo Calieute (Hot Springs) carefully, and finding 
the area of laud capable of being cultivated far too small for the necessities of a tribe 
so large as this band of Southern Apaches, we were very reluctantly compelled to seek 
further. Its proximity to Canada Alamosa, though separated by high hills or moun- 
tains, and, like that valley, it being a favorite place of resort of the Indians, made us 
hope to find it suitable for a reservation. 
' Trojero, the scout, said that the Mexicans employed by General Crook, whom he met 
at his camp, were among the worst villains in Mexico, and the Indians were part of 
Miguel's band of peaceable Apaches from the White Mountain reservation, who said 
they had to enlist in the service or be considered enemies. 

These stories, circulated by Trojero among them ; his having been sent back by Gen- 
eral Crook, together with the excitement produced by the threats of massacre from the 
settlers at Kio Mimbres, so alarmed the Indians that it was next to impossible to se- 
cure an interview with them. Although Agent Piper had promised any and all of 
them presents, who would come out to meet the ** commissioner from Washington," 
whom they were eager to see, only two. Loco and Francisco, the Navajo interpreter. 
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could be persuaded to trnst tbemseWes, aud Loco trembled like a frightened cbild when 
they 8aw ns coming. Time, however, with patience aud care, will yet Baceee<l. We 
left Ojo Caliente on Saturday, 26th August, rehting over Snuday, and, after a very 
interefiting trip, we arrived at the TularoHa Valley on the 29th August, and the White 
Mountain reservation, this place, on the 2d September. 

VALLEY OF THE TULAR08A. 

I carefully inspected the valley and neighborhood of the Tularosa River, and finding 
the same to possess most of the requisites necessary' for a home for the Indians, it being 
remote from white settlements, surrounded by mountains not easily crossed, sufficient 
arable land, good water, and plenty of wood and game, 1 officially notified Colonel 
Pope that I would designate it as an Indian reservation, agreeably to the authority 
given to me by you in your letter of the 2l8t July ; and I telegraphed to the Secretary 
of the Interior, via Santa F6, to that effect, on the 29th August. (See Appendix A &» 
No. 15.) 

CAMP APACHE, ARIZONA. 

I was received very kindly by Colonel Green, commanding, and the officers of the 
post, at Camp Apache, and found that at the time of my arrival dispatches had been 
received from General Crook at Camp Verde, countennanding his order to enlist 
Apache Indians to fight Apaches, which was construed by those present to mean a 
virtual suspension of hostilities. This order of General Crook, abandoning the prac- 
tice of taking peaceable Indians from the corn-fields and compelling them to go on the 
war-path against their brethren, speaks much for his humanity and good sense, and 
•■was a great relief to my mind. The general being on his way to Prescott, where his 
headquarters are established, and his campaign for the present being at an end, all 
fears of my orders crossing his movements are now removed. There are several tribes 
and bands of Indians who have lived* here for many generations, and who could not 
be removed to either Camp Grant or the* Tularosa Valley without great suffering to 
themselves, possibly a war or great expense to the Government, and as this reservation 
had been set apart for this special purpose by the War Department, under the advice 
of the late General Thomas, I concluded, with the matured advice of Cohmel John 
Green, to select it as a reservation, and asked that the protection, provisioning, dtc, 
ordered by the Government, be ebctended to the Indians at this place also. I inclose 
you a copy of my letter to Colonel Green upon the subject, (Appendix A &, No. 15.) 
Before leaving Santa F6 I believe that I reported that I had set apart $2,000, to bo 
expended and forwarded, under the superintendence of W. T. M. Arny, agent of the 
Pueblos, for clothing, a few agricultnral implements, subsistence, &c. Agent Amy 
came in the day aft«n- our arrival, with about ^1,200 worth of clothing, &c., in good 
order and well selected. Wo have waited four days for the Indians to come in, and 
to-day about three hundred and forty reported. 

INDUSTRY OP THE APACHES. 

I inclose several reports of Lieutenant Colonel Green, (see Appendix A ft. No. 15,) 
giving an account of his ex]>erience with and the character of these Apaches. By 
refen-ing to one of these letters yon will see Colonel Green, First Cavalry, says : " The 
Apache Inflians furnished one hundred and ninety tons of hay, for which he paid them 
in flour. They brought it into his camp, in White Mountains, fifteen tons a day. They 
supplied the garrison with all the wood they used, bringing it in at the rate of thirty 
cords a day, using their hands and a few old broken axes to break it off, and the hay 
they cut with old knives, and the whole was brought into the post on their backs, 
and it was really interesting to see with what spirit they went to work, and what 
nice, clean hay they brought in, much superior to any I have seen furnished by con- 
tractors in Arizona. Yesterday upward of four thousand pounds were brought. Even 
the children went to work with alacrity. One little child that could scarcely more 
than walk brought in nine pounds, for which he received three quarters of a pound of 
flour, and was highly delighted with his success. I propose to supply the new post 
with hay in the same way, which will be much cheaper than if done by contract.*' 

I was sorry that the supply of grain at this post did not admit of my complying fully 
with the generaPs wishes in giving them corn for seed. I could illy s|fare a very small 
amount, so that their planting Will not be as extensive this year as I had hoped. I am 
in hopes that by next year I will be able to furnish them with suihcient seed, and 
would also respectfully recommend that the department commander urge the necessity 
of furnishing the ruder implements of agriculture, as at present their only means of 
farming are (sharpened sticks, aud it is wonderful to see with what advantage they use 
them. They frequently ask for other seed than corn, particularly pumpkins, beans, 
squashes, and melons. It would probably be well for the Indian Bureau to send an 
agent to look after the interests of these people. I ask them, "Why are you so poor?" 
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and the answer invariably is, " How can we be otherwise t We had not much originally, 
and now we can get nothing ; we do not steal ; we cannot ^o to the mescal country, as 
we are liable to be met and killed by scouting parties." I Know myself this to be the 
case ; hence they have either to starve or steal, or we must feed them until they can 
raise enough for themselves. Mrs. Green informed me that when the sick garrison was 
removed from Camp Goodwin, on account of its unhealthiness to this place, she was 
carried all the way, ninety miles, over the mountains, on a litter, by the Apaches, on 
their shoulders ; she having been a great invalid at that time. Mrs. Green was much 
attached to them in consequence. I exx)ect to leave for Camp Grant in a day or two. 

V. C. 



IFourtk letter.'] 

CONDITION OF APACHE/ INDIANS— CAMP APACHE, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

ARIZONA. 

Camp Gkant, Arizona Territory, 

September 18, 1871. 

Immediately after the massacre of the peaceable Indians at Camp Grant by the 
eitizens of Tucson, (see Appendix A ft. No. 2,) the news was received by the peaceable 
Apaches on the White Mountain reservation, and nearly all of them, some six hundred 
in number, under the leadership of Es-cet-e-cela, their chief, fled frightened to the 
mountains. The evening before their departure a herder, a soldier detailed for that 
duty, was killed. The only band which remained was MiguelV, numbering about two 
hundred and seventy-five Indians, under that chief. Colonel Green demanded of Mi- 
guel the arrest of the murderer; Miguel replied that he did not belong to his band. The 
colonel persisted, and Miguel sent out and had one of Es-cet-e-cela's Indians killed, 
and parts of the body brought in as testimony that the order was executed. On the 
arrival of General Crook some twenty-five Indians belonging to MiguePs band were en- 
listed as scouts, miibh against their will as we afterward learne<l, to operate against the 
other Apaches. 

These twenty-five Indians, acting under Colonel Guy V. Henry's orders, had attacked 
a rancherio within hearing of the garrison at Camp Apache, and killed five Indians of 
Es-cet-e-cela's band. As 1 before reported to you, on the evening of my arrival at the 
reservation, four couriers arrived from General Crook, at Camp Verde, one hundred 
and sixty miles distant, from which place they had ridden in three day^s, with orders to 
discontinue the enlistment of Indians, the orders having previously been to enlist as 
many as one hundred. 

Hearing that Es-cet-e-cela was in the mountains near the post, I dispatched his 
son-in-law, a Mr. Stevens, mail-rider at the post, with a message for him to come in, 
a promise of protection, and a suit of clothes. Miguel had been sent for by Colonel 
Green, some days before. The two chiefs arrived the samfe afternoon, September 6th, 
and vieited me apart. 

I told Es-cet-e-cela the war was over, and all offenses must be forgiven. He said the 
soldier-herder was not killed bj-^ one of his band, but by an Indian from Rio Bonita, 
sent over by the Indian survivors from Camp Grant massacre to stir them up to war. 
He complained of Miguel's killing an innocent Indian for it, and afterward for killing 
five more of his band without cause. We had hard work to reconcile him, but, with 
the aid of Colonel Green and Mr. Cooley, the interpreter, we succeeded. The chiefs 
met, stood some forty feet apart., eyeing each other, with arms folded haughtily. The 
interpreter stepped up, and, leading Miguel forward, put his hand into the hand of 
Es-cet-e-cela, when they first shook hands and then embraced. 

The next day we opened the boxes of clothing, coats, pantaloons, manta, (sheeting,) 
calico, thread, needles, awls, handkerchiefs, and blankets, and placing them in charge 
of Mrs. Colonel Green, who has been a warm friend of the Indians, arranged the Apaches 
in bands and families, and, taking a careful list of the names of the heads of all the 
families, with the number of their wives and children, Mrs. Green distributed to every 
one, three hundred and sixty-two persons all told, a suit of good clothing. Without 
being solicited to do so, the chiefs all dressed in coats and pantaloons, and many more 
young men reipested pantaloons and coats than we could supply. When all had 
received their presents, and were departing for their village, a happier, more grateful, 
and decently behaved set of poor people I have never seen. 

TALK WITH COYOTERO APACHE CHIEFS, CAMP APACHE, AIJIZONA TERRITORY. 

Avfew hours before the issue of clothing, the following interview with the Apache 
chiefs was held at Camp Apache, (Fort Thomas,) Arizona Territory, September 7, 1871 : 
In the presence of Colonel John Green and the officers of the post. Commissioner 
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Colyer opened the council with prayer, and, addressing the chiefH, said his words wonld 
be few ; Colonel Green wonld inform thuni what hiH onlers were from tbo Presidtsiit. 
The colonel told them that he was iiistrncted to feed all the Apaches who came in aud 
remained peaceable upcm the reservation, the houudaries of which were explained to 
them. Comriiissioner Colyer then said that the great council (CongreHH) at its last 
session appropriated money to fee<l and clothe them so Umg as they remained at ]H*aee 
and npon the reservations ; if they went otf the renervatious they were liable to be 
killed. 

£f-cet-e-cela shakes hands : *' He asked God's blc'ssiiig upon this meethig. It i» 
getting late, and he luis but little to say. He iias heard all that is said, aud before God 
he believes that it is good. To-night he will sleep well. He won't have to tread sleep- 
less over the mountains, but has a plain road. Now they have grass, can huut the 
turkey, and have what they need. Some of his people are absent, but he will get word 
to them as soon as possible ; for the purpose of getting them in he wants a pa^s.'^ 

Commissioner Colyer said : **The colonel will give it to him.'' 

Miguel. He has but little to say. He sees now that we have fixed things so that 
he won't have any stones to stumble agaiust. He, like the commiHsioner, has bnt little 
to say, but what little he does say he means to live tip to. His reputation is well 
known as a man of peace. He likes his home and quiet way of living. He has always 
been a farmer on the Carriso, and that valley has been father and mother to him. He 
sees that when the soldiers do wrong they have balls and chains to their feet; therefore 
he is afraid to do wroug, nor has he any desire to. In his youth he was wild, but since 
be was up to Santa F^ and talked with his governor, he has kept on the Carriso and 
worked his farm. He asked for Stevens and Cooley as his agents. He knows Cooley,. 
and wants him to keep his young men from going out. Some of his people are sick,, 
and he has corn to gather, so he wants to go home in the morning. He will come in 
to see the colonel whenever he can. Some time since he was told his father from Wash- 
ington would come, and now he has come. His beef and his corn will be weighed out 
to liini ; when can he reach up to it? He would like his beef issued on the hoof, bo 
that he can get the hide and tallow. (The colonel so promised.) He sees that peace 
has been actually restored. When his young men returu from General Crook, he will 
see that they do not go soldiering any more. It is well one of his* soldiers came back 
sick. 

The morning after the distribution of clothing, Miguel, Es-cet-e-cela, and Pedro, 
with several headmen, called at our quarters to bid us good-bye. Miguel said he 
should pray to the Great Spirit to take care of the commissioner, and hereafter, if any 
soldier kicked Lim, (Miguel,) he should send him word to tell the President. 

DEPARTUUB FOR CAMP GRANT. 

« 

We left Camp Apache at noon, September 8, 1871, for Camp Grant, Arizona, with an 
escort of ten mounted infantry, under Lieutenant Peter S. Bomus ; a pack-train to 
carry our provender, with some clothing for the Indians at Camp Grant, and such Indi- 
ans as we might meet by the way. We bad two Indian young men, one from Miguel's 
and one from Es-cet-e-cela's baud, to accompany us, to act as runners to comufuuicate 
with any Apaches they might meet, and inform them of the peaceful intentions of the 
President, aud of the establishment of reservations, with protection aud tood for all 
who wished to be at peace. 

Our route lay across the mountains to Black River, over to the head-waters of the 
San Carlos, down the San Carlos to the Gila River, across the Gila to Mount Trumbull, 
over that mountain to and down the Aravapa Valley to Camp Grant. Our march 
through this portion of the heart of. the Apache country was very encouraging. Our 
Indian guides, improvising white flags and signaling their friends of our approach by 
lighting fires and making smokes, brought them out by scores. They met us on the 
trail, bearing white flags made of white buckskin, and came from the most inaccessible 
places and from where you would least expect them. At night oar camp was sur- 
rounded with them, and the soldiers soon got so used to their presence that we all 
slept soundly, though they frequently outnumbered us five to one. During the whole 
march, though we were thus surrounded, not an animal was disturbed nor an article 
stolen. We opened our packs and distributed clothing to all, old and young. 

I have visited seven-eighths of all the ludians now under our flag, including Alaska,, 
and I have not seen a more intelligent, cheerful, and grateful tribe oMndiaus than the 
roving Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico. 

CAMP GRANT, ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

We arrived at Camp Grant on the 13th instant, and found a white flag flying over the- 
post, the effeGt of the telegram forwarded to its commander through the kiudnesa of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of War on the 3d of August last. We were 
hospitably received by Lieutenant Royal E.Whitman aud Captain William Nelson, com- 
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man (ling the post. Soon after onr arrival we learned that a corapauy of one hundred 
and seventy-hve or two hundred armed white citizens from Tucson (the town where 
the body of citizens came from who committed the massacre some few months since) 
were on their way to, and within twelv« miles of, the reservation, and were expected 
in on the morrow. Two Mexican couriers, who had arrived some days previous, re- 
ported that tlie expedition was gotten up with a view to breaking up the reservation. 
Captain Thomas S. Dunn, Twenty-tirst United States Infantry, and Agent Wilbur, of the 
Papagoes, who came up witli the party, informed us that it was a party of " prospect- 
ors," who were coming through the reservation on their way to the mountains. .At 
the same time we were informed that Governor Stafford, with a party of three hundred 
citizens, who had recently passed through the reservation, were expected in on their 
return homeward on the morrow. As the reservation is within a valley and surrounded 
with mountaius, without a road or trail through it lea<ling anywhere, and as the 
Indians had only just come in after much persuasion, and were under evident fears of 
another attack, the impropriety of allowing these armed bands of citizens to rendez- 
vous upon the reservation was apparent. As either the Indians or these citizens had 
to leave the reservation, I promptly informed Captain Nelson that if he permitted 
these citizens to come nearer than ten miles of the post, I would have to send out 
Indian runners to the Apaches, and, gathering them together, ask him for a sufficient 
escort to conduct them with me over to the White Mountain reservation. Captain 
Nelson replied that he should regret to have me tlo thai;, and instead he would forbid 
the party of citizens from approaching nearer than within ten miles of the post; and 
he issued an ordi^r to that effect. (See Appendix A 6, No. 17.) He forwarded this order 
by a corporal and four men that evening, who met the party twelve miles away. At 4 
o'clock the corporal sent in word that he had met the leaders, and that they had de- 
clared that " they would cross the reservation." Captain Nelson then directed Lieu- 
tenant Whitman to ride out and meet the party and inform them that he was prepared 
to enforce his order, and had his guns in position, and would open ffre upon them oa 
their appearance at the mouth of the canon opposite the post; Captain Nelson load- 
ing up the water-wagon belonging to the pose and sending it out to them, that they 
might not suffer in case they should conclude to go back, which the report of Captain 
Nelson says they very reluctantly consented to do. They left with the declaration 
that they could use the white flag as well as we, and if that would bring in the Indiana 
they would bring them in and put them on a reservation where it would not cost 
much to feed them. They went off around the reservation toward the east, Captain 
Thomas S.Dunn accompanying them. It ^ as reported that a baud of the Papago Indiana 
were with them, but Dr. R. A. Wilbur, the agent of the Papagoes, who came into 
the post with the party, said that he had no knowledge of any Indians being present. 
As the Papagoes, for many years, have had a feud with the Apaches, ana as they 
were the people whom the citizens of Tucson brought with them on their former 
visit and who had assisted so vigorously in the massacre, I was very much surprised, 
and expressed my great regret to Dr. Wilbur at seeing him accompanying another 
expedition from the same place of a character so similar to the former, and composed 
of a portion of the same people, in a foray against another Indian tribe. He informed 
me that he had no authority from Dr. Beudel, the superintendent of Indian affairs 
of Arizona, or from the Indian Office, to leave his agency. I called his attention to the 
fact that his presence with such a party was calculated to awaken distrust among the 
Apaches as to the honesty of our intentions in inviting them in, and I suggested to 
him the propriety of returning to his agency as soon as jjossible. The doctor said that 
he had never received any copy of the laws of the Indian Bureau, and, being unin- 
formed of his duties, was not aware of there being any impropriety in his b«ing here 
under such circumstances. He returned to his agency two days after the above inter- 
view. Before he left I requested him to use every means in his power to recover back 
from the Papagoes the twenty-eight children stolen from the Apaches during the 
massacre. He promised to do so. (See Appendix A 6, No. 19.) 

THE APACHE CHILDREN TAKEN INTO CAPTIVITY. 

Permit me to call yimr attention to the fact that these children have not yet been 
returned to thjeir families, though it is now more than four months since they were 
stolen. As they were captured while their parents were being killed, though held a& 
"prisoners of war" by the Army, the War Department, without other ai<l, has the 
power, it seems to me, to recover them if they are still in our country. It is reported 
that the majority of them have been carried over into Sonora by tlie Papagoes and sold 
to the Mexicans. In that event, I would respectfully suggest that application be made 
to the government of Mexico, through the Department of State, for their return. 
Events at this post (Camp Grant) are, in one respect, singularly similar to those at 
Camp Apache. Here, as there, inmiediately after the massacre at Camp Grant, the 
killing of one white man was their official announcement that the Apaches were going 
out on the war-path. The first Indian chief who came to this post last spring and 
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asked to be allowed to live at peace, was Es-cim-en-zeen. He wa« the leader of his 
people, and, up to the time of the massacre, was as peaceable and contented as man 
could be. He had two wives, five children, and about fifty of his people killed in the 
inassacro, and this seems to have partially crazed him. He came in after the attack, 
and, assist! n|^ at the burial of his family, seemed reconciled, bnfc, by a very unfortunate 
blunder, some troops from the White Mountains, who came down the Aravapa Val- 
ley nearly a month after the massacre, netting frightened at unexpectedly coming 
upon some of the Indians who had peaceably returned, opened fire upon them. It was 
Es-cim-eu-zeeu and his family. At this he became enraged, and bidding Lieutenant 
Whitman a formal good-bye, fled with his people to the mountains, and, it was said, 
killed a white man on his way. As I considered the massacre of Es-cim-en-zeen^s 
family and people at Camp Grant an inauguration of a condition of war between the 
whites and the Apaches, and £s-cim-en-zeen's act in killing the white man, assuming 
that he did it, an incident in that war, and as my instructions were to feed, clothe, 
and otherwise care for all roving Apache Indians who wished to come in and bo at 
peace, without regard to previous offenses, I had no hesitation, when Lieutenant Whit- 
man sent for him, to give him, together with Captain Chiquito and the other chiefs and 
their people, assurances of peace and protection. 

The chiefs first sent in their runners to see all 'was right, who, meeting with the In- 
dian runners from the White Mountains, and hearing of the liberality and kindness of 
the Government, as displayed on our journey thither in the distribution of clothing, 
&c., returned to their chiefs and people, told their story, and brought them in. 

Up to this time two hundred and forty-five Apaches have an*ived,* all but ten (White 
Mountain Indians) being the same that were here before the massacre. As at Camp 
Apache, I distributed a suit of clothing, manta, (sheeting,) calico, needles and thread, 
to each Indian, man, woman, and child. 

INTERVIEW WITH APACHE CHIEFS, HELD AT CAMP GRANT, ARIZONA, SEPTEMBER 15, 1871. 

William Kness and Conception Aquirre, interpreters. 

Lieutenant Whitman informed the chiefs that his orders from the Secretary of War 
were to feed them so long as they remained at peace upon the reservation. Commis- 
sioner Colyer told them Congress had appropiiated the money, and the President had 
fient him here with the clothing, and instructions to the lieutenant to feed them. If 
they left the reservation, the limits of which he explained to them, they were liable 
to be killed. 

Esce-nela, chief, and Cassay, oounsalor, claims to have always kept the peace. Ten 
years ago he was at Goodwin, and then they had a chief named Na-nine-chay, who gov- 
erned all their tribes. He has met many officers, but that I was the first one to express 
regret at the Camp Grant massacre. (William Kness here remarked that Lieutenant 
Whitman had expressed regret, but this chief was not present.) He had no doubt but 
that God put it into the heart of the President to send me out here. He is satisfied 
that God is listening to this talk. He intends now to talk with reference to eternity, 
as though the world was to last forever. He believes that I will tell him the tnith. 
He has uo doubt but that I am sorry for the killed at the massacre. He is sorry for 
the Indians who have been tjiken away prisoners. He believes now that the centi- 
pedes and tarantulas (bad reptiles) among their enemies will no more hurt them. He 
believes that now we will protect them ; that we are now as father and mother to them. 
He heard of our coming; now he is glad to meet us. He said his people were living 
here peaceably, receiving rations three times a week, up to the time of the massacre. 
He believes neither the lieutenant nor any of the otficers knew of the people coniing to 
attack them. It was about 4 o'clock in the morning when they were attacked; 128 
killed, 29 taken prisoners. He and all the captains lost some of their families. He lost 
two wives, four children, three men, (one an old man,) and two of hid nephews were 
taken away. He also lost fifty of his band. When the Tucson people attacked him, 
his best wife gut separated from him and he could not find her. It was dark. If he 
«ould have found her he would have fought and died with her. There had been over 
five hundred of his people on the reservation at the time of the massacre. About 
thirty days after the attack about four hundred had returned, and were on the reserva- 
tion when a lieutenant, and a party of troops under his command, fired into some of 
his people. 

Commissioner Colyer asked : " Does^this country still please them, after what has oc- 
curred? Or, if Lieutenant Whitman and the interpreters and soldiers were to take 
them farther up into the Pinal country, would they prefer it ?" 

Answer. The country still pleases them ; they wish to remain here; this has always 
been their home, the home of their fathers, and they want Lieutenant Whitman as 
their agent, and these two men as their interpreters. They wish to go out and hunt, 

and if this campaign is stopped they will show that they caii behave themselves. They 

.^ . » — — — •" 

*At the date of goiog to press there ai-e nine hundred Indians at Camp Grant. 
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have now had their talk, and they would like to have their share of the goods distrih- 
uted to them now. When the other chiefs come in they can have theirs. 

In the afternoon they came again. Esce-uela said he had heen thinking over what 
I had told him, and now he had come to speak of it. Said he wanted to plant wheat 
on the San Pedro, and corn on the Aravapa. 

Commissioner Colyer remarked that the chief had changed his mind since yesterday. 
He said nothing to that, hut that he wished the man who was there should remain 
there. Mr. Austin owns the farm. Mr. Filmore occupies it. 

TALK WITH ES-CIM-EX-ZEEN, THE HEAD CHIEF OF THE ARAVAPA FINALS. 

Es-cim-en-zeen said : " He was glad to come in to his old home. He was the first 
to come in and make peace hefore and was happy in his home here. He got his rations 
every three days. He was not living far from here. He was making tiswin (a drink) 
in peace, when one morning he and his people were attacked, and many of them were 
killed. The next day after the massacre he came into this camp because he knew it was 
not the people here who had done it; it was the people from Tucson and Papagos. He 
then continued to live here in the valley for nearly thirty days^ when his people were 
a^ain attacked ; this time it was by a squad of military men, and, although none of 
his people were killed, yet that made him mad, and he went on the war-path. He 
now admits he did wrong, but he was grieved and angry, and he could not help it. The 
one who first breaks the peace is the one who is to bJame. He believes Commissioner 
Colyer has come to njake peace, and is glad he has put tobacco before him to smoke. 
They have always known that they had a great father and a great mother. The com- 
missioner had sent out for him, and probably thought ho would see a great captain, 
but he only saw a very poor man, and not very much of a captain. If he had seen 
him about three months ago, he would have seen him a captain. Then he had a band 
of seventy men, but they had all been massacred; now he has got no people. Ever 
since he left this place he has been in the neighborhood ; he knew he had friends here, 
but he was afraid to come back ; but as soon as he heard the commissioner was here 
tben he came in. He nev^r had much to s ly, but this he could say — he likes this place. 
He has said all he ought to say, since he has no people anywhere to speak for. If in 
had not been for the massacre, there would have been a great many more people here 
now ; but, after that massacre, who could "have stood itf It was not possible for any 
man to have stood it. When he made peace with Lieutenant Whitman his heart was 
very big and happy^. The people of Tucson and San Xavier must be crazy. They acted 
as though they had neither heads nor hearts.'' 

Sunday Morning, September 17, 1871.— The chiefs calling to see Commissioner Col- 
yer, he told them ** he was glad to see them. They must not expect everything to go 
right at first. It takes a long time to heal a wound. They have a good friend in tne 
President, and he will do his best to deal justly and kindly with them." 

Es-cim-en-zeen replied that " he thanked God. They are happy now, but perhaps 
as soon as the commissioner has gone the soldiers will begin to kick them and point 
their rifles at them. That they don't like. They are contented now, but their young 
men are active, and bein^ prevented from hunting, they collect around the post>a, and get 
mixed up with the soldiers. Sometimes the soldiers kick them and throw stones at 
them ; this makes trouble; as the. young men feel bad." 

Commissioner Colyer told them they would try to separate the post from the Indian 
agency. This they said was good, and it pleased them. They were glad that nothing 
had happened while he was here to break this good peace. They think the people of 
Tucson and San Xavier (the Papagoes) must have a thirst for their blood. They seem 
to be always pursuing them. They think that as soon as the commissioner has gone 
these people will return again and try to massacre them. They want, as soon as he 
hears anything of the kind, that he will return and judge for himself. They believe 
these Tucson people write for the papei-s and tell their own story. The Apaches have 
no one to tell their story, so they want the commissioner to come again. They think 
it must have been God who gave him a good heart to come and see them, or he must 
have had a good father and mother to make him so kind. The commissioner told them 
" It was God ;" they said, " It was." They said, ^*They believed the Papagoos could not 
have any God, they had always been so cruel, and had tried to persecute the Apaches 
as long as they could remember." It is jnst three days since they, the Apaches, have 
been here, and they have been happy. It seems to them that the arroyos (ravines) 
have been all smoothed over ; that there are no more thorns or briers to prick them, 
nor snakes and reptiles to poison them. He said that Lieutenant Whitman knew 
their story; knew how happy they were here in peace up to the time of the massacre; 
knew all about that massacre ; knew how he had returned after it ; knew how he had 
been fired upon by the White Mountain soldiers. After that he wished to confess he 
had gone on a raid- against the Papagoes to recover his children. He liked Lieutenant 
Whitman, but he was' so unhappy that if he had not kpard that the commissioner was 
coming, he never would have come in. ^ 
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Commisstoner Colyer MA them that " they irinst not fight the Papagoea or whit« peo- 
ple any more. He had already sent for the children, and when he got hack to Wash- 
ington he would ask the President to request the goyerument of Mexico to return their 
children." 

£s-cin)-en-zeen said : *^ It seems to him now as if he had his children in his own 
hands. God had certainly put it in my heart. He was very happy." 

Commissioner Colyer said that he would ride up the valley with them this morning 
to see the place of the massacre and hear their story. 

EA-ciin-en-zeen. A long time ago they took off a wife of his, and he helieved she now 
is at Fort McDowell. *' Na-zen-i-clee" is her name. She is living in the house of one 
of the captains of the soldiers. . 

September 19, 1871. — Captain Chiquito, of the Aravapa. The commissioner told him 
he was glad that he had seen him before he left for Washington. 

Captain Chiquito. He has nothing more to say«tban the other chiefs had said; he 
confirms all that they have said. He had heard that his father and mother had come 
and he asked to see him. The same, Go<l who rules the sun, he believes, had sent me 
here to see them. Ever since the other Indians had told him that I was here he wished 
to see me, and for that reason he bad hurried in from the, hills. It must have been 
God who had put it into both of our hearts to hnrry to see each other. He thanks us 
for having sent him out food and clothing last night. 

Two Pinal Indians came with Es-cim-en-zeen. Says that yesterday he sent a boy 
named Un-pin-al-kay to the Finals, and about noon he saw a smoke on his trail, and 
he don't know what it means unless he saw his people. He was to return in four days. 
He will bring in all the people be can. He thought that all the Pifials would come 
into this reservation as soon as they heard of the treatment he was receiving. 

I visited the scene of the massacre on Sunday morning, September 17 ; some of the 
skulls of the Indians, with their temple-bones beaten in. lay exposed by the washing of 
the run and the feeding of the wolves. I overtook Es-cim-en-zeen, who had ridden 
hefore us, and found him wiping the tears from his eyes when he saw them. 

By referring to accompanying papers, (Appendix A h, No. 2,) it will be seen that the ac- 
count of this horrible massacre as given by Lientenant Royal E. Whitman, Third Cav- 
alry, United States Army, the officer in' charge of the camp at the time, is amply sustained 
by his brother officers and citizens then present. Some of these affidavits make the* 
affair even more horrible than Lieutenant Whitman described it to be. Dr. C. B. Briesly, 
the post surgeon who was sent out to the bloody field to minister to the wounded on 
the day of the outrage, says: ** On my arrival I found that I should have but little use 
for a wagon or medicines. The work had been too thoroughly done. The camp had 
been fired, and the dead bodies of some twenty-one women and children were lying 
scattered over the ground ; those who had been wounded in the first instance had their 
brains beaten out with stones. Two of the best-looking of the squaws were lying in 
such a position, and from the appearance of the genital organs, and of their wounds, 
there can be no doubt that they were first ravished, and then shot dead. Nearly all of 
the dead were mutilated. One infant, of some ten months, was shot twice, and one 
leg hacked nearly off." 

OPPOSITION TO THE INDIAN PEACE POLICY. 

. The Arizona Citizen, a professedly republican paper,'published at Tucson, and the 
Arizona Miner, democratic paper from Prescott, have been excessive in their abuse of 
.Lieutenant Whitman, Colonel Green j and all other officers of the Army who have 
shown the least sympathy for the Apaches, charging them with many crimes. The 
editors seem to fear the damaging effect produced on the public mind by the state- 
ments made officially by these Army officers of the general good conduct of the 
Apaches whenever they h;ive been allowed an opportunity to display it, and of the hor- 
rible brutalities committed by the people of Arizona upon them at the Camp Grant 
massacre. Their statements that the Indians left that reservation and went on raiding 
parties against the citizens is denied by every officer and citizen at the post. 

Oscar Hntton, an old pioneer, who has the reputation of having personally killed 
more Indians than any man in Arizona, testiHes under oath, (see Appendix A &, No. 3,) 
" not only that the statement of Lieutenant Whitman is correct, but that he had never 
seen Indians on a reservation or at peace about a military post under so good subjec- 
tion, so well satisfied and happy or more teachable and obedient, than were these. I 
was repeatedly requested to watch jevery indication of anything like treachery on their 
part, and I will give it as ray deliberate judgment that no raiding party was ever 
made Up from the Indians fed at this post. I have every reason to believe that^ had 
they been unmolested, they would have remained, and would have gradually increased 
in numbers, as they constantly had been doing up to the time I left the post." 

And Mr. F. L. Austin, the post-trader, a gentleman well knowii and respected, not 
only "fully indorses Lieutenai^ Whitman's statement throughout," but says, "the 
Indians, while here, seemed to ne under perfect control, and in all my business with 
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them, in payinjif for some one hundred and fifty tons of hay for the contractor, never 
had any trouble or difficulty of any kind. They very readily learn any little cnntoms 
■of trade, &c. It is my opinion they would have remained and increased in numbers, 
had they not been attacked." 

Mr. Mile§ L. Wood, the beef contractor for the military, testifies that he "was not 
absent one day, and personally issued every pound of beef drawn by them. They 
bronp^ht tickets to me, on which I issued. After completing the issue, I took the 
tickets to acting cunimissary of subsistence, and verified them by the official count of 
that day. I never had any trouble in my delivery. Lieutenant Whitman selected an 
Indian tor policeman, gave him his orders, and good order was always preserved. I 
haVe lived in California, and have seen a great deal of Indians; have heard a good 
ileal of the Apaches, and was much surxirised at the general intelligence and good 
behavior of those I saw at this post." 

William Kness, the mail-carrier at the post, swears that though he has lived on the 
Pacific coast for twenty-six years, familiar with Indians, and prejudiced against the 
Apaches, yet " made it a point to study the character and habits of the Apache Indians 
at Camp Grant, before the massacre, and the result was that I was convinced that they 
were acting in good faith, and earnestly desired peace. They were industrious, the 
women particularly so. Among all the Indians I have ever seen I have never met 
with as great a n^gard for virtue and chastity as I have found among these Apache 
women. In regard to the charge that after they were fed they went out on raiding 
parties, I have to say that I do not believe it. They were contented under our super- 
vision, being in every three days for rations, and their faces familiar, and their number 
constantly increasing. I have read the statement of Oscar Hutton in regard to this 
pt>int, and I have no doubt that be is correct that no raiding parties were ever made 
by the Indians from this post. I also believe that if the massacre had not occurred, we 
should have h^d from eight hundred to one thousand Apache Indians on this reserva- 
tion before this time." 

(See Appendix A 6, No. 3.) 

On the day of my arrival at Camp Grant, finding that no copy of the orders of the 
War Department dated Washington, July 18, 1871, and of July 31, 1871, had yet been 
received here from General Crook, I took the liberty of inclosing copies, and also a 
copy of the instructions of the Interior Department, to him for his information. 

In our interviews with the chiefs of the Aravapa and Pi&al Apaches at Camp 
Grant, we found that, notwithstanding so many of their people had been killed at Camp 
Grant, they still clung to the Aravapa and San Pedro Valleys as their home, and 
wouhl not listen to our proposal to remove them over to the White Mountains. Believ- 
ing it better, for the sake of peace, that their wishes should be acceded to for the pres- 
ent, in consultation with the officers of the post, we concluded to fix the limits of their 
reservation as follows: Bounded north by the Gila River; west by a line ten miles 
from and parallel to the general course of the San Pedro River; south by a line at 
right angles to the western boundary, crossing the San Pedro ten miles from Camp 
Grant; east by a line at right angles to the southern boundary, touching the western 
base of Mount Trumbull, terminating at the Gila River, the northern boundary. (See 
Appendix No. 15.) 

We carefully instructed the chiefs about these boundaries, impressing it npon their 
minds that they must not go beyond them ; that while ^ithin these limits they would 
be protected and fed ; if tney went beyond, they would become objects of suspiciop, 
and liable to be punished by both citizens and soldiers. They said they understood it. 

Our first intention was to limit the boundaries of the reservation to a df^tance of ten 
miles square on each side of the post; but as the Gila River on the north did not much 
exceed that distance, and formed a good natural boundary which the Indians could 
easily remember, and the country on the east was a barren waste, yielding nothing that 
the white man cared for, but considerable food, such as mescal, mesquite beans, and 
cactus fruit, of which the Apaches were very fond, we conclude(l to extend the limits to 
the Gila River on the north, and the westerly base of Mount Trumbull on the east. The 
assurances given to us by the officers and citizens most familiar with the habits of the 
Indians before referred to, and found in Appendix A h, No. 3, that they would not leave 
the reservations if properly fed and cared for, dismissed all doubts from our mind 
concerning this point. 

Should the Government approve my action in locating this reservation, there are 
some improvements made by several settlers, on the San Pedro, which should be ap- 
praised by Government officers, and the owners paid for them. Several- of the ranches 
are good adobe buildings, which will be of value for the use of the Indian d«^partment. 
While it is true that no claim of pre-emption by settlers holds good as against the Gov- 
ernment, when made on Government land not yet surveyed, yet it is but fair that 
where tlie improvements can be of use to the Government, as in this case, the owners 
should be compensated. 

As the mountains are barren and the valleys infected with a malarial fever, the tract 
of country designated above is worth little or nothing to any one but the Indians, who 
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are accliuiated. Aiid as it is absolute!}* nec<;88ary that a certain autl well-defined tract 
shall be tirst set apart for them before we can expect tbeiii to leave the highways and 
other portions of the Tenitory, it seemed to me that justice, as well as wisdom, 6U<;- 
gested that we shon)d select such places as they themselves chose and would reside 
upon — where we could protect and civilize them. 

That the massacre at Camp Grant fairly illustrates the sentiment of a large portion of 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico on the Indian question, is painfully confirmed 
by the fact that nearly every newspaper here has either justified or apologized for the 
act. That the President's '* peace policy," so popular in the States, does not meet with, 
much approval out here is unquestionably true ; and any one who comes here to exe- 
cute it must expect to meet with disapprobation. I have been met with a storm of 
abuse from these newspapers in their every issue ; but, thauk God, it does me no harm,, 
and though I have received positive assurances that my life would be in danger if I 
Yisited certain localities, yet, as much of this is probably mere bluster, I should go there 
if my official duties required it. 

Probably I should not have referred to these threats if the governor of the Territory,. 
A. P. K. Stafi"ord,.e8q., had not taken the precaution to issue a "proclamation" in the 
Arizona Citizen, calling upon the people to treat the commissioners "kindly," as though 
the governor supposed they were not likely to treat us kindly, unless he took some such 
extraordinary means as this to induce them to do so. This proclamation concludes with 
the following words: "If they (the commissioners) come among you entertaining erro- 
neous opinions upon the Indian question and the condition of affairs in this Territory^ 
then, by kindly treatment and fair, truthful representation, you will be enabled to con- 
vince them of .their errors." A manifesto so remarkable that we thought, in kindness 
to the governor, the less notice I took of it the better. (See Appendix A &, No. 20.) . 

•There is evidently a wrong impression on the minds of the editors of these newspa- * 
pers concerning the object of our visit to these Territories. They seem to think that 
■we have come to " examine into the Indian affairs of the Territories" genltally ; whereas, 
our instructions from the President, through the Secretary of the Interior, are simply 
to "locate the nomadic tribes upon suitable reservations, bringing them under the con- 
trol of the x>roper officers of the Indian Department, and supplying them with necessary 
subsistence, clothing, and whatever else may be needed." 



IFifth leit&r,'} 

THE PIMAS AND MARICOPAS. 

Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

September 24, 1871. 

THE frontiersman's SYMPATHY WITH THE PEACE POLICY. 

We left Camp Grant at 6 o'clock, evening, September 19, preferring a night ride to 
the hot sun across the desert of fifty miles, from the San Pedro to the Gila River. We 
arrived at Florence, a new and enterprising town, chiefly occupied by Americans, on 
the Gila, by noon the next day. Here I met a number of citizens, and a party of 
miners who had just returned from an unsuccessful tour of prospecting among the 
Piiial Mountains near by. They all wished me " God-speed," and said they " hoped 
before God the President would be successful in his efforts to bring in the Indians upon 
reservations." Nothing could have been kinder than their expressions of hearty good- 
will toward the present administration. From this I infer that I may have been hasty 
in my conclusions contained at the close of my last letter, that the " peace policy ^^ 
toward the Indians wa^nnpopular in Arizona. I arrived at that impression from read- 
ing the newspapers of Tucson and Prescott. But I am told that these papers only 
reflect the opinions of the traders, Army contractors, bar-rooms, and gambling-saloon 
proprietors of these two towns, who prosper during the war, but that the hardy fron- 
tiersman, the miner, poor laboring men pf the border, pray for peace, and I believe it. 

Our ride down the dusty vjilley of the Gila, from Florence to the Pima and Maricopa 
reservation, a distance of twenty-eight miles, in the hot sun, on horseback, the ther- 
mometer standing at 135^ in the sun, 104° in the shade, was fearful. The men and 
animals were thoroughly used up. 

GILA RIVER AGENCY. 

The agency building is a good one, though too small for the work to be done. A 
school-house and room for the teacher should be built. Agent Stout and his young 
wife, the Rev. Mr. Cook, the teacher, and the physician were at home and attending to 
'' Mr duties. Mr. Stout complained of want of means, the remittances received from. 
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Supefinteudent Bendell being too small to meet the quarterly dues for salaries of the 
officers. . 

The chiefs were called together the next day, September 22, and we had a talk with 
them. Those present were Antoine Azul, the head chief; Swa-mas-kor-si, chief of Ki- 
ki-mi village; Ki-o-sot, 2d chief of Ki-ki-mi village ; Ki-co-chin-cane, chief of Shu-uk* 
village ; Miguel, chief of Staw-to-nik village ; Candela, chief of Stu-ka-ma-soo-satick 
village ; Se-per, chief of Pep-chalk village. I told them that, by the President's direc- 
tions, I had been sent to learn about their troubles, especially with regard to their 
quarrel with the settlers on Salt River^ and the diversion of the supply of water from 
their acequias, and to inform them that, under your direction, I had set apart reserva- 
tions for the Apaches. They, in common with the Papagoes, have been in the habit of 
raiding on the Apaches, and I infonned them that this must cease ; that if the Apaches 
came down there and troubled them they were to defend themselves and punish the 
Apaches ; but that they must not go up to the Apache country and make war upon 
them, unless they were requested to do so officially, by some Army officer, which request 
would come through their agent. I told them they must also quit their raids on the 
white settlers on tne Salt River, or else they would be punished. They had made sev- 
eral wholly unprovoked attacks on the settlers on the Salt River, destroying their crops 
of corn and tearing to pieces their houses and furniture ; one poor man, now employed 
as farm-hand at the agency, having lost everything he possessed by them. 

The chiefs replied that they had some bad young men in their tribe, as we had 
among white men. That they go up to Salt River, notwithstanding their remon- 
strances against it ; if they got into trouble or were killed they could not help it and 
no one would be sorry, but that their whole tribe ought not to suffer for it. They 
have always lived peaceably with the whites, and they meant to continue to do so. 
They said they required more land than the present limits of their reservation allowed. 

In their early days they lived more by hunting ; deer abounded m that country be- 
fore the white man came, and that with deer-meat and mescal they then got along 
very well, but that now they had to depend for subsistence almost wholly upon farm- 
ing, and as they now had schools and were rapidly learning the ways of the white 
man, they needed more land and larger water-privileges. 

They were always led to suppose that the white men wanted them to kill the Apaches^ 
but that if they knew the boundaries of the Apache reservation they would keep off 
jfrom it. I explained the boundaries of the Camp Grant reservation and told them that 
the Apaches complained bitterly of the Pimas and Papagoes for their constant warfare 
upon them, and particularly of late of the Papagoes for having assisted at the massacre 
at Camp Grant and carrying off their children into slavery, and again repeated that 
these feuds must cease. That the President would have peace. They promised to tell 
their young men ; separated from us on very good terms, and, lingering about the 
agency for some time, rode off well mounted on brisk-looking ponies. Most of their 
tribe seemed quite prosperous and independent in their manner ; indeed this last quality 
they carry so far it becomes rudeness. They have a very large idea of their own 
importance and prowess, and I was informed that on one occasion when Colonel Alex- 
ander, who had command at Camp McDowell, the nearest military post, threatened 
them with chastisement for some misconduct, they drew up five hundred fighting men 
of their tribe and dared him to come on. As Colonel Alexander had but one small 
company of cavalry, he had to forego the " chastisement." 

I fear their young men will need a little disciplining before we shall have things 
run altogether smoothly on their reservation, and I sincerely hope Congress will make 
provision to purchase the additional land they really need for their support and com- 
fort. 

The school under Rev. Mr. Cook is hopefully under way, and I think the Government 
is fortunate in securing his efficient and earnest services. 

On my return to Washington I received the following letter from the agent, show- 
ing how much the Pimas and Maricopas are sufi'ering from the want of the water of 
the Gila River, diverted by the white settlers, and how serious is -their dissatisfaction : 

"United States Indian Agency, 
" Gila Eiver Beservationj Arizona Teiritory^ October 19, 1871. 

" Dear Sir : When you were here it was supposed from the amount of water in the 
bed of the river above here that there would be a sufficient quantity to reach the lower 
part of this reserve to enable our Indians to irrigate their fields as usual in preparing 
them for the reception of their crops. Though there was apparently plenty of water 
for that purpose, and though it continued to rise for a while after you left, it has now 
fallen to its normal state, and not a drop of it has reached their fields. The time for 
preparing their lands is now at hand, but having no water they can do nothing. 

" People who have lived on the Gila for years tell me there never was before such a 

thing as a dry river-bed on this reserve this time of the year. As a matter of course, 

our Indians are much dissatisfied, and blame the settlers who are above us, for taking 

away their water. On Sunday morning last, Chin-knm, a chief of one of the lower 

4 I C 
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yillageSf and one of the best chiefs in the reserve, came to me and said that for many- 
years he and his people had * lived from what they planted/ but now the^ had no 
water ; white men up the river had taken it from them, &c. After spending a few 
moments in telling me of his wrongs, he made known the object of his visit, which 
\vas to obtain leave to take the warriors of his village, numbering one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, and by force of arms drive the whites from the river. 

'^ I was not a little astonished at this manifestation, but quietly told Chin-kum he 
must not so. I spent an hour in telling him of the fearful results which must surely 
follow such a step, and finally succeeded in inducing him not to go. But he told me 
this, that he would wait one month, and if the ^ater did not come to them he would 
take his whole village, which numbers one hundred families, and move to the Salt 
River settlements, where, as he said, there is always water. As the settlers of that 
vicinity are, and have been for yeare, at enmity with these Indians, I assured him that 
trouble would certainly follow such a step as that, and urged him to remain on the re- 
serve. He then asked me how he could stay here next year with nothing to eat. I 
told him that the Great Father at Washington would not let him or his people starve: 
He went away silenced, jbut not satisfied, and I have not the slightest doubt that in a 
month from now he and his village will leave the reservation. 

" Day before yesterday Ku-vit-ke-chin-e-kum, chief of Va Vak village, called and 
said he was going to Salt River with his tribe, as there is no water for his fields. I of 
course told him not to go, but am afraid it did no good. There are six or seven other 
villages on that part of the reserve, which is about the only part of it that can ever be 
reached by the water, the rest of the land being too high ; and if the water does not 
come soon I think they T^ill all leave. 

" These Indians have always been well-disposed toward our Government, and for 
' years they have served as a protection to them on this route from Texas to the Pacific 
coast. They clain^tbe land lying above them on the Gila^ (see report on Indian affairs 
for 1859, by Agent Sylvester Mowry, page 358,) but long since gave it up, because they 
were assured that when they needed it they should have it. It seems to me that time 
has come, and while these Indians are still friendly to the whites, it would, in my 
opinion, be a wise plan to give them a portion of the land they claim. A few thousand 
dollars would do this now, and may perhaps avoid an expenditure of tenfold propor- 
tions, in case there should be trouble between them and the citizens here. The super- 
intendent of Indian affairs is away on business at San Francisco just now, so I write 
this to you. 

« » «r » « « « 

" Verv respectfully, &c., 

''J, H. STOUT, 
" United States Special Indian Agent 
"Hon. Vincent Colyer." 

TONTO APACHES AT CAMP MCDOWELL, ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

We left the Pima agency on the evening of the 22d, preferring night-riding to the 
hot sun across the desert to McDowell, arriving at Desert Station, twenty-five miles, at 
4 o'clock in the morning ; and leaving there at 9 in the morning, reached Camp McDowell 
at 9 at night, meeting with a cordial and most hospitable reception from General N. 
A. M. Dudley and the other officers at the post. 

My object in coming here is to open communications with the Tonto Apaches, and 
for this purpose General Dudley has this morning sent out runners with white flags, 
and kindled " a smoke." (See Appendix A ft, No. 21.) I am informed that Del-shay, 
the able chief of the Tontos, has been in at McDowell several times during the past 
few years, and that on two occasions he has been dealt with very treacherously ; at 
one time shot in the back, and at another time attempted to be poisoned by a post- 
doctor ; whether he will answer my call remains to be seen. A party of Indians were 
reported last evening as having been seen by two straggling soldiers, making signs as 
if they wished to come in, a few miles below the post. As I had informed the Indians 
at Camp Grant that I was coming here, and they had sent runners up this way, the 
officers here think that the Indians know it and wish to come in. 

4 p. m. The Indians have kindled their answering fires upon the top of the Sierra 
Ancba, a high mountain, twenty miles from here — northward, near old Fort Reno. 
They are evidently in earnest, as the smoke at times is dense, extending at intervals 
over a distance of a quarter of a mile. We hope to see some of the Tontos here 
to-night. 

Two companies of Third United States Cavalry, being part of Colonel Henry's and 
General Crook's command, ar«^ camped below here under waiting orders. 

I inclose copy of my official letter to General Dudley asking for detachment of sol- 
diers to open communications with the Tonto Apaches, and his reply thereto. (A b, 
No. 22.) V. C. 
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" Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

" September 27, 1871 — 11 p. m. 

" The party with the flag of truce, sent out at my request, by General Dudley, to 
try to open communications with the Tonto Apaches, returned this afternoon, having 
been only partially successful, as you will see by. the report inclosed, (marked A h, No. 21,) 
from Major Curtis. He had seen several Indians on the hills, exchanged friendly sig- 
nals witn them, and after spending a day immediately surrounded by them, had sepa- 
rated from them without any indications of ill-will or molestation. It is very difficult 
to obtain their confidence so soon after they have been pursued by the soldiers, and as 
I am now dealing with another band of Apaches, diiferent in their habits, and living 
quite apart from the Finals, Coyoteros, Aravapa, and the other bands witn whom I so 
recently have held friendly intercourse, I am not in the least discouraged at Major 
Curtis not having brought in any of the tribe. As you will see by his report he is quite 
sanguine that they will come in soon. 

'* In the event that they should come in, I have provided that General Dudley, com- 
mandant of McDowell, should feed, protect, and otherwise care for them at this post, 
until such time as he may have a sufficient number, when he can remove them to 
Camp Grant. Meanwhile, in order that they may be thui^ looked after, I was com- 
pelled to declare this military reservation, five miles square, a temporary Indian reser- 
vation, which I did with the advice of the military officers at this place. (See Appendix 
A by No. 22.) As soon as we can see how many of them come in, and learn their wishes as 
to a locality for their home, I have arranged with General Dudley that he should com- 
municate with the Department, and it can order their removal. For the present, I am 
only anxious to keep them in from the ** war-path," and to get them to look upon the 
Government as their friend. Other things will follow. 

"That there may be no delay in this, and that every effort may be made to get them 
in, I requested Captain Thomas McGregor, who commands a detachment of troops in 
the field, under marching orders (temporarily suspended) from General Crook, to 
send out another flag of truce in another direction to the Tout, country. (See Appen- 
dix A 6, No. 23.) 

"Although copies of your instructions of July 21, and order of War Department 
July 18 and 31, written at the suggestion of the President, were forwarded to General 
Crook from Camp Apache, September 7, and have been received there, and an express 
messenger arrived here from there yesterday, yet no copies were forwarded to the offi- 
cers here. They are much troubled about it and have written to the general. Fortu- 
nately it has made no difference in my progress, as I have gone right on with the work, 
and the officers here as well as at Camp Grant and Apache have not hesitated to carry 
out those orders. I mention it onljr that you may fully comprehend the situation. 
Probably General Crook's movements have disarranged his mail. 

"Altogether, I feel greatly encouraged and am confident that in Arizona, and among 
the Apaches, the President's policy of peace will be as successful as it has been in. all 
other portions of the Indian country. ' 

" I leave for Camp Verde (D. V.) to-morrow." V. C. 

Since my return to Washington I have received the following report of the coming 
in of the Tonto Apaches to Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory: 

" Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

''Novmnber 2, 1871. 

"Sir: As you will remember, just before you left McDowell I sent Major Curtis out 
with a white flag to old Fort Reno ; he was at the time unsuccessful in his attempt to 
open communication with them, notwithstanding he saw several Indians in the bluffs 
and hills near him, none of whom showed any hostile demonstrations. He left his flag 
in the old ruin of a chimney of the stockade, returning to McDowell. This expedition 
had its good results, as events since have proved. The Tontos saw the soldiers with an 
emblem of peace. It was a strange sight. Days passed and no Apaches visited the 
post ; signal fires were constantly Kept burning during the night at the garrison for 
some time. At last a party of four came in. I received them warmly, took them to 
my quarters, and had a long talk with the principal man among them, ^One-Eyed 
Riley.' He had been twice in atjMcDowell two or three years since, and was recognized 
by Lieutenant Grant, who had, I think, met him at Reno. He said the Tontos wanted 
to know what the soldiers were going to do ; that he had been sent in to find out what 
the white flag meant in the hands of the soldiers ; that if we said peace, they were 
ready. I assured him that the President wanted all fighting to cease ; that he was 
ready to feed and reasonably to clothe all good Indians who would come in with their 
families and do right ; that I could not talk with him more fully, as I wanted to see 
some of the great men of the tribe ; that I would clothe him up, give him a good sup- 
ply^of provisions for his party, and he must go out and bring in a good number of chiefs^. 
He asked for six days. I gave him the time, and faithful to the hour he sent in a prin- 
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cipal man, who possessed most excellent sense. He said all were rea<ly for a peace f 
they were tired living in holes and tops of mountains; now their women and chil- 
dren had to pack all their water two and three miles ; they conld not go down to the 
streams at all, except at night, for fear of the soldiers; that they had to scatter in par- 
ties of two and three to sleep in safety ; that they hid their infants and small children 
away in the holes among the rocks for safety ; even the rahhits were safer than the 
Indians ; that their people were all nearly starving ; that they mast steal or starve ; 
that the soldiers had driven them away from their corn-fields ; game was scarce ; they 
were afraid to go out and hunt. He spoke of his children, four of whom had heen 
killed by the soldiers, with tears running down his cheeks. He wanted to make a big 
peace, roll a big rock on it, and make it last till the rain came and washed the rock level 
with the ground ; that God told him he must come into McDowell that day and do all he 
could to make the big soldier's heart like his — ready to do what was right. He said he 
did not want any blanket that day, for he was satisfied that the soldiers now wanted 
to do right, and he wanted to go back and induce Del-Shay and all his captains to 
come in, and the blankets and clothes would retard his rapid traveling. I have been 
present at a great many talks with Indians on the plains the last seventeen years, but 
I have to acknowledge that I have never seen more feeling or good sense exhibited by an. 
Indians than this Apache showed. He asked for five days to go and see all his peo- 
ple ; said they would take different directions, and get as many to come in as possible. 
He expressed great fear of the Pimas ; did not want them allowed to come into camp 
while the Apaches were here. I sent a military escort out in their rear, and fortunate 
that I did, for some lurking Pimas were lying in wait for them out on the trail, all of 
whom were brought into camp and told it they even fired at an Apache on the reserva- 
tion I would shoot them as readily as we had been shooting the Apaches. Up to the 
time I was relieved, (Major Curtis has succeeded me'in command,) I would not permit 
the Pimas to come near the garrison when I could prevent it. I consider it unfortunate 
that the Pimas are allowed by their agent to come t-o McDowell at present. This last 
party sent out by me kept their word, and returned at the time appointed. This party 
brought in some eighty or more Indians of the Tonto band. Major Curtis was much 
engaged at the time they came in, and did not have the opportunity to give them the 
attention they expected. 

"The Indian^ ration was reduced to one pound of beef and one pound of flour, or 
rather com, upon which an Indian cannot subsist, and of conrse will not be content 
with it, as they have neither roots, game, or fruit here to eke out the ration. I do not 
believe it requisite to keep thepi near McDowell. All that I have talked with express 
a desire to be allowed a reservation near Reno or Sunflower Valley ; these points are 
away from the Pimas, from settlements, and need have only one company of soldiers 
near them with their agent. There is not a particle of doubt in my mind, all the stories 
to the contrary, that they at this nrament are anxious, for a peace, and a lasting one. 
No man can talk with them an hour without being convinced of this fact. 

" Captain McC. Netterville, who has been out by direction of Major Curtis, and had a 
talk with Del-Shay, on his return seemed to have been most favorably impressed with 
their sincerity ; before, I believe, he never had any confidence in them, and was in favor 
of exterminating them if possible. Dr. Howard, the medical officer who accompanied 
Captain McC. Netterville, expressed great surprise at the intelligence and earnestness 
^own by^ their talk and manner. 

" It must not be expected that a peace made with these various bands, scattered all 
over a great, wild territory like Arizona, New Mexico, and Sonora, will be perfect for a 
long time. Many bad Indians will refuse to come in. These will have to be hunted 
down ; and if the good ones are now cared for, properly fed, reasonably clothed, and 
kindly treated, they can easily be induced, in my opinion, to help catch this class of 
renegades and bring them to proper punishment. It is going to take a good deal of 
patience, careful judgment, forbearance, and humane treatment ; but I have the strong- 
est belief it can be accomplished. If we tight them one or two years, it has to be done 
in the end ; for it is not supposed the Government is going to keep up a perpetual war 
on them. 

** If I remain in the Territory, I only ask that I may be stationed at a post overlook- 
ing a reservation ; for I know a race of beings possessing the intelligence so promi- 
nently exhibited by the Apaches can be taught to appreciate the advantages of living 
at peace with the whites, whom they frankly recognize as every way superior to them- 
selves. But this desirable result can never be brought about by following two directly 
opposite policies at the same time — one of war, the other of peace. 
" With best wishes, &c., 

" N. A. M. DUDLEY, 
*^Br€vet Colonelj United States Amiy, 

" Hon. Vincent Colyer.'' 
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captain curtis^s report op arrival of eighty tonto apaches at mcdowell. 

Headquarters Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

Novembers, 1871. 

Sir : Since your departure I have been steadily engaged iu trying to open communi- 
nation with the Tontos and Apache Mohaves. They sent in a messenger about October 
14, and by the 20th I had in over eighty of them, from the two different bands above 
stated. Es-cal-la-tay, the head of the Four Peak Indians, came with his band, and the 
Apache Mohaves with their own chief. I had only a short talk with them at the time, 
they being willing to wait until others could get in, so as to have a grand council and 
settle the whole matter. Del-Shay, with his Indians, had not yet arrived. At this 
Juncture of affairs, and after they had been camped near me for three days, they sud- 
denly disappeared about midnight, and went back to their mountain homes. 

I found upon inquiry that some rascally Mexicans had been talking to them, and, as 
near as I could learn, had frightened them out by telling them that the Pimas were 
coming after them. I cannot prove this, but I believe it. That these Indians have a 
great dread of the Pimas is well known. I have written the Indian agent at Sacaton, 
Mr. J. H. Stout, telling him that he must keep his Pimas and Maricopas aw^y from 
this post. These Mexicans are many of them guides, &c., and are well a^are of the 
fact that if we make peace their occupation will be gone. . 

Two days after these Indians left I sent Captain McC. Netter ville. Twenty-first Infantry, ' 
to Sunflower Valley, thirty miles from bore, to renew communications, and find out 
what was the matter. Inclosed please send his order, private instructions, and copy of 
report. 

They do not wish to come here and stay, for two or three very strong reasons : 1. They 
.are afraid of the Pimas and Maricopas, and the latter can readily reach this place. 2. 
They are too far from their mountains to gather fruit or mescal or to hunt, and without 
«ome such aid they cannot subsist on a pound of beef and one of flour. 3. They have 
a natural indisposition to leave a country where they have always been accustomed to 
live. 4. They say that they can plant and get plenty of water on Tonto Creek, (near 
Reno.) It is, however, difficult to supply Camp Reno, as the road is very bad. Troops 
were stationed there at one time, but the post was brokeu up on this account. 

It seems to me that there ought to bo a trusty agent constantly on the spot here to 
attend to all these things. I have but $400 that I can expend for them, which is but a 
<arop in the bucket, when they all need blankets and clothing. All that I can do is to 
give them a little mauta, calico, and tobacco. Then, again, I am peculiarly situated. 
If I take the responsibility of declaring a temporary reservation, my action maybe 
disapproved by the department commander, or I may not be able to get the means of 
supplying it. Troops should be with them wherever they may be, and I have not the 
power to put them there. One thing seems to me certain, that they will never be con- 
tented near this post. I believe that it is better to so shape things as not to crowd 
them. The whole country around Reno. Tonto Creek, and Greenback Creek is unset- 
tled by the whites, and they never go there. It seems to me that Tonto Valley is the 
place for them. It can be supplied with flour by pack-trains, and beef can be driven 
there. ^ 

Tonto and Greenback Valleys (the latter about twenty miles southeast of Reno) are 
said by those who have been there to be the best adapted places for this purpose in 
this whole Territory. Greenback Valley is small, but very pretty, and has plenty of 
timber and grass and fine bottom-land for cultivation with but little irrigation. The 
xoad from here to Reno, as I said before, is very bad, but Reno can be supplied, as 
stated, by pack-trains for the present. 

I hope that you will take some action in this matter without delay. In the mean 
time I shall try and collect these Indians here or at Sunflower, and let them, if there, send 
for their rations. It is impossible for me to send out there, for I have not the means of 
so doing. You can see that I am so situated that I cannot promise them anything, and 
the whole thing may fall through for this reason. I think that they mean to make a 
lasting treaty of peace if they can be made to feel that they are not being deceived. 

I will advise you further when the grand council is held. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

JAMES CURTIS, 
Captain Third Cavalry, Commanding Post, and ex-officio Indian Agent. 

Hon. Vincent Colyer. 

talk with del-shay and shelter-pau, head chiefs of the tonto apaches, at 

m'dowell. 

Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

November 2, 1871. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that, in compliance with Special Orders No. 170, dated 
Headquarters Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, October 25, 1871, 1 left this post and 
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proceeded to Sunflower Valley, and complied as near as possible with special instmo- 
ti#i8 given me by tbe post commander. I arrived at Sunflower Valley at 5.30 p. m. 
on tbe 27 tb of October, and went in to camp at the stockade. On the morning of the 28th 
I commenced building fires and kept them burning during tbe day as signals. On the 
morping of tbe 29tb my signals were answered from a hill near camp. At lO'o'clock 
four Indians came into camp. I gave them something to eat, and sent them out at once 
to tell their chief, Del-Shay, to come in ; that I want^ to have a talk with him. In 
the evening two more Indians came in from another direction, who said they be- 
longed to Shelter-Pau's band. I also sent them out with tbe same instructions. On 
the 30th four Indians and two squaws came into camp with a message to me from 
Del-Shay and Sbelter-Pau that they would come and see me the next day. I gave 
these Indians something to eat, and sent them out of camp to come in again when their 
chiefs came. On the Slst, about 12 o'clock, Sbelter-Pau and forty warriors arrived. 
In tbe afternoon of tbe same day Del-Sbay, with twenty of bis warriors and four or 
five squaws, with children, arrived. I bad a talk with both chiefs that afternoon, and 
told them my mission ; they appeared to be well pleased with what I said to them, and 
would reply to me tbe next morning. They were in a very destitute condition, being 
nearly naked and apparently suffering very much from the cold. They both appeared 
to be icery anxious for peace, and expressed a desire to live happily with all mankind. 
I gave each band a sack of flour and issued tbem some beef. The next morning,. 
November 1, both chiefs came into camp, and desired to have a big talk. The follow- 
ing is what Del-Sbay said : " I don't want to run over tbe mountains any more ; I 
want to make a big treaty ; I will live with the soldiers if they will come to Sun- 
flower Valley or Camp Carroll, if Government will establish a camp there ; I will 
make a peace that will last ; I will keep my word until the stones melt ; I cannot ga 
to Camp McDowell, because I have no horses and wagons to move my wbmen and 
children, but at Camp Carroll I can live near tbe mountain and gather the fruit' and 
get the game that is therci If the big captain at Camp McDowell does not*put a post 
where I say, I can do nothing more, for God made the white man and God made the 
Apache, and tbe Apache has just as much right to the country as the white man. I 
want to make a treaty that will last, so that both can travel over the country and 
have no trouble; as soon as the' treaty is made, I want a piece of paper so that I 
can travel over the countiy as a white man. I will put a rock down to show that 
when it melts tbe treaty is to be broken. I am not afraid of tbe white man or the Mexi- 
can, but I am afraid of the Pimas and Maricopas, who steal into my camps at night 
and kill my women and children with clubs. If I make a treaty, I expect com and 
wheat, pumpkin and melon seed, and I will plant near old Camp Reno. I want the 
big captain to come and see me ; see how I get along ; and will do wbatiBver he wants- 
me to do. If I make a treaty, I expect the commanding officer n^ill come and see mo 
whenever I send for him, and I will do the same whenever he sends for me. If a 
treaty is made and the commanding officer does not keep his promises with me, I will put 
his word in a hole and cover it up with dirt. I promise that when a treaty is made 
the white man or soldiers can turn out all their horses and mules without any 
one to look after tbem, and if any are stolen by the Apaches I will cut my 
throat. I want to make a big treaty, and if the Americans breaJc the t|^aty I do not 
want any more trouble ; tbe white man can take one road and I can taKe the other.. 
I will send some men with you to the big captain at Camp McDowell, and when they 
return I want him to put on a piece of paper what he promises, so that I can keep it. 
Tell him that I am sick now, but will go to see him in twelve days if I have to crawl 
on my hands and knees to get to him. Tell him that I will bring in all the wild 
Apaches that I can, and if any will not come, I will tell the captain who tney are and 
Vhere they live. I have got nothing more to say." 

I then asked Shelter-Pan what he desired to say : He said '' he had nothing more to 
say than Del-Shay ; be wanted tbe same as Del-Shay did, and that he would come into 
the post tbe same time as he did." I then gave each chief one beef, and left the camp 
at Sunflower Valley at 10 o'clock, accompanied by sixteen Indians belonging to the 
two bands, and arrived at this post this a. m. at 7 o'clock, having marched a distance of 
sixty miles. 

I have to report tbe loss of one mule, which was kicked by a horse and so badl^ dis- 
abled that be liad to be shot, after which the Indians ate him. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. McC. NETTERVILLE, 

Captain Tiventy-first Infantry, 

First Lieutenant A. D. King, U. S. A., 

Post Adjutant J McDowell. 

Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

November 17, 1871. 

Dear Sir : I thought you might be glad to hear how your policy was working at 
this point. Major Curtisbas done all in his power, and consulted my views in nearly 

/ 
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all hiB actions. It has been slow work, however, the responsibility having to be taken 
for everything done. 

Captain McGregor's command has never sent out the white flag you arranged for; I 
believe he intended to, but for some reason unknown to me he did not do it. The com- 
pany of Mexicans enlisted as soldiers are still here, a« worthless a set and as idle as I 
want to see. 

Major Curtis and myself compared notes uighffbefore last, and we counted up abont' 
two hundred Indians in all, wno have come into ca(mp since you left, representing; 
the Apache Mohave, Four Peak, Del-Shay, and Tonto Apaches. Del-Shay, with fall 
eighty males, a few boys included, but no women, came into garrison, and was warmly 
received by Major Curtis. He fed them the scanty allowance prescribed, clothed up- 
Del-Shay and three other principal men, and gave the four good blankets. The first 
two days they appeared quite happy and pleased. On the afternoon of the 14th the> 
major had a talk with them. All expressed a desire for peace. Del-Shay said he was 
sick; his breast, where he was shot by an infamous surgeon, most foully, gave him 
great pain. He appeared earnest for peace; said they were poor, starving, but that' 
his people could not come into McDowell and live on the half-ration allowed by the 
Government ; that there was no mescal, no game, no chance to obtain anything beyond 
the pound of com and pound of beef. His people would not be satisfied ; the soldiers 
had no right to expect an Indian to live oh less than a white man. Some of the points- 
put by Del-Shay were discussed at length. He seemed to comprehend the situation^ 
It was explained to him that no officer here was authorized to locate them on a reser- 
vation in their own country; that there '^as no aathority to increase his ration or give 
blankets to his people. (Tour order for blankets had not come to hand approved, at- 
the meeting of this council.) He appeared somewhat dissatisfied, but did not expres» 
it in words. Up to the breaking up of the talk he asserted his wishes for peace, and 
a good long one. 

He wanted to go out for a few days; said he would come in again in four or five days, 
M^jor Curtis told him that he would send off a written treaty for the approval of the 
great chief at Washington, the President. In it he would recommend that a large 
tract of country near Keno, including Tonto Bottom and Sunflower Valley, be re- 
served for their sole occupation ; that^he would try and get an agent sent among them 
for the purpose of instructing them How to cultivate the soil and use the implements 
which the Government would undoubtedly furnish them ; that the Government would 
in all probability locate a company of soldiers near them, to protect them from the 
Pirn as and whites who might attempt to hunt or locate on their grounds. These points 
they seemed to be pleased with ; but they could not live upon what they- were getting 
now. 

The council for the day was ended. They sent their parties up to the wood-yard at 
dark, as they had been doing the two nights previous, for their night's supply of fuel, 
built their fires, and commenced cooking their beef. About 7 p. m. they suddenly left 
in a body, Del-Shay, the Mohaves, and all. That they were frightened off by some par- 
ties or person no doubt can exist, inasmuch as they left their meat cooking on the fire ; 
besides, they left several of their bows and quivers .filled with arrows hanging on the 
trees where Ihey were encamped.* 

At the council in the afternoon, Del-Shay stated that he would leave some of his men 
back in garrison till he returned. What should have so suddenly changed his mind 
none of us are at all able to tell. The Mexican soldiers and citizen packers l^bd free 
access to their camp, as well as soldiers. No insult was offered or injury done them 
that we know of. 

I feel very much disappointed at this result; everything promised so fair. I heard 
Del-Shay say two or three times that all his people would come in soon ; that the Four 
Peak Apache Mohaves were all in Sunflower Valley talking about coming in ; that 
he thought they would come to the x>ost with all their families in the course of ten 
days, when they heard what the soldiers had to say. 

They have more warriors than I gave them credit for; nearly all that came in with 
Del-Shay were able-bodied men ; only one or two very old men in the party. 

I believe an influence was brought to bear upon him by outsiders which frightened 
him off. His former treatment made him suspicious and fearful of some treachery, 
notwithstanding he was assured that if no understanding was come to, he should be 
allow.ed to go unmolested back to his family, providing no depredations were com- 
mitted by his band. Not a thing was taken by one of them that I have heard of, and 
there were hundreds of soldiers' shirts hanging on the clothes-lines of the laundresses 
near their camp. There is a singular mystery regarding their sudden departure that 
I cannot understand. 

The robbery of the mail-stage, and the killing of five citizens, a week ago, by an un- 

* Latest advices show that a party, Pimas and Maricopas, hearing that the warriors were all at Camp 
McDowell, had gone op to Reno, and killed thirty-two defenseless women and children of the Tontos. — 
V. C. 
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known party, near Wickonbargh, of conrse is laid to the Indians. At first even^the 
Prescott papers partially admitted that it was a party of Mexican bandits from Sonora. 
Indians, when they attack a sta^, are not apt to leave the horses, blankets, and cur- 
tains of the coach behind ; in this case they did. I do not believe there was an Apache 
near the scene of the murder. All honest men have the same opinion, if they dared to 
express it. 

Yonrs, trnly, &c., ^ 

N. A. M. DUDLEY, 
Brevet Colondf United States Army. 
Hon. Vincent Colyer, 

Commiasioner. 



ISixth letter.'i 
CAMP VERDE RESERVATION. 

APACHE MOHAVES. 

Camp Verde, Arizona Territory, October 3, 1871. 

We arrived at Camp Verde on the evening of September 30. Greneral Grover and 
the officers under his command at the post received us kindly. Sarly in the morning 
after our arrival, at my request, the general sent out an Indian interpreter to inform 
the Apache Mohaves of our arrival, and to request them to meet us at the Springs, 
twenty-five miles up the valley of the Verde, on the following day at noon. Arrange- 
ments were made to have one thousand pounds of corn, three beef-cattle, and a good 
supply of clothing forwarded to the Springs, and at daybreak October 2 we were up 
and ready for the journey. General Grover, a lieutenant, (former commandant of the 
post,) Mr. Beal, a citizen, Mr. Ward, the interpreter, and an escort of five cavalry ac- 
companied us. The beef-cattle were driven ahead, and the corn and clothing carried 
on twelve pack-mules. We arrived at the Spring^ about noon. General Grover selected 
for our camp a clear hill-top a short distance above the Springs, overlooking the valley. 
There were no Indians to be seen, though there was smoke burning up a near ravine. 
The Indian interpreter informed us that he had been to several of their villages, and 
found many were sick from want of food, but that all who were able had promised to 
come. General Grover, thinking that the presence of several white men who, return- 
ing from a deer-hunt, had followed us, might be one of the causes of the absence of the 
Indians, suggested that they should be requested to leave us. I agreed with him, and the 
hunters went down the valley. Soon after their departure, Soufay, the head chief, and 
five Apache Mohaves arrived. Soulay was so emaciated from sickness and hunger that 
the general hardly recognized him. He was so weak he lay down on the ground, his 
head resting under the shade of a sage-brush. There were no trees near. The general 
thinking that he was sufiering from an attack of intermittent fever, I prex)ared a mix- 
ture of quinine and whisky, and gave it to him, but he soon asked for food, which we 
gave to him. * After an hour or two he recovered his strength, and we had a talk. He 
pointed to the valley of the Verde below, where a white man had erected a cabin the 
year before, and said, " Where that house stands I have always planted corn ; I went 
there this spring to plant corn, and the white man told me to go away or he would 
shoot me ; so I could not plant corn there any more. Many white men hunted for deer 
over his mountains, like the three men who had just gone down the valley ; that if they 
met any Indians they shot them, and that they killed all the game or frightened them 
so much the Indians could not get near them with their bows and arrows, and as the 
white people would not let them have any ammunition, they could not kill the deer. 
There was some mesquite beans, mescal, and cactus figs on the mountains, but they 
could not live on that in the winter, and they did not see what was left for them but 
to die. If they went to the post to get some food they could not get any, and the 
general scolded them about their young men stealing and drove them oif. The chiefs 
could not get anything for their people to eat; they were gradually losing their influ- 
ence over their young men, who, finding themselves starving, would occasionally go 
on the roads and farms, and steal stock to eat ; he know it was wrong, but how could 
he stop it, or blame them, when they were all dying for food?" At my request the In- 
dians kindled more fire, and sent out three more runuers to bring the Indians in. Dur- 
ing the afternoon four parties of three or four each arrived ; they were hungry and 
nearly naked, and confirmed the interpreter's story that numbers of the Indians in the 
villages from which they came were too sick to come ig. We gave them food and 
clothing. During the night several fires auswering our signals were seen on the mount- 
ains across the valley, and early the next morning, Oct.ober 3, a party of thirty men, 
women, and children arrived. After giving them some food and clothing we had a talk. 
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The chiefs repeated nearly all that Soulay said the day before, and together earnestly 
desired that the valley of the Verde from Camp Verde up to the old Mexican wagon- 
road, about forty-five miles, and for a distance of ten miles on each side of the river, 
might be set apart lor them as an Indian reservation, and they agreed that if the 
Apache Mohaves, who were scattered over the middle and western portion of Arizona, 
wno rendezvous about Date Creek, wOuld come in and live with them, they would 
make room for and welcome them cheerfully upon their reservation. I asked them if 
they would not be willing to go over to Date Creek and . have their home located there. 
They said there were too many white people around there, and the country did not 
«uit them as weU as the valley of the Verde. General Grover and the oMcers and the 
citizens I met at the post, all agreed that the valley of the Verde was the best location 
for a reservation for them. Accordingly^ on my return to the post this afternoon, I 
Addressed a letter to General Grover, settmg apart the valley of the Verde as a reserva- 
tion for the Apache Mohave Indians. (See Appendix A ft, No. 15.) 

Since my return to Washington I have received the following letter from Rev. David 
White, post chaplain, reporting the full success in the coming in of over five hundred 
Apache Mohaves at Camp Verde reservation : 

" Camp Verde, Arizona Territory, 

" November 22, 1871. 

"Dear Sir : I write congratulating you -on the success of your mission to the Indians 
of this Territory. Since you left, five hundred and eighty Apache Mohaves have been 
in and drawn rations. It affords me pleasure to say that the food given out by Captain 
Hawley (now in command) is done in good faith. The IndianH appear well pleased. 
There is but little danger in traveling anywhere on account of Indians; I have made 
the trip alone fronr here to Prescott.* Others have done the same. 
"Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" DAVID WHITE, 
" Chaplain United States Army, 
'' Hon. Vincent Colyer." 



\_Seventh lett^,'\ 
GENERAL CROOK^S HEADQUARTERS. 

^ Camp Whipple, near Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

^ October 6, 1871. 

We arrived here on t^e evening of the 4th, and were received quite cordially by 
General Crook, who insisted upon my making his quarters my home. Indeed, through- 
out my journey in Arizona and New Mexico, I have been received with the utmost 
kindness by the oflBcers of the Army, as I have before reported. 

The general and I differed somewhat in opinion as to the best policy to be pursued 
toward the Apaches, but as these differences were honestly entertained and kindly ex- 
pressed, it did not lessen the cordiality of our intercourse ; and as he desired me to 
frankly express my opinion if there was anything in his official action which I ques- 
tioned, and as he had been pleased to do the same with me, much to my satisfaction, I 
told him I could not help expressing my regrets that he should have felt it to be his 
duty to censure Major Wm. Nelson for his manly defense of the Indians upon the res- 
ervation at Camp Grant. (See Appendix A &, No. — .) 

The following day, with the advice of General Crook and that of Captain Frederick 
Van Vliet, who commands at Camp Hualapai, we arranged that the Hualapais Indians, 
who congregate around Beale Springs, a military post, about. two hundred miles to the 
northwest of Prescott, shoulfl be fed at that post, and a temporary reservation be 
declared one mile around the camp until a more permanent reservation could be 
selected. (See Appendix A b, No. 24.) The recent discovery of silver mines, and the 
uncertainty of their precise location, in the country inhabited by the Hualapais Indians, 
made it impracticable for us to do any more than the above for the present. 

General Crook also thought it not advisable to attempt to move the Apache Mohaves 
who range through the country in the neighborhood of Date Creek, this winter, to the 
reservation at Camp Verde, but that they should be fed at Camp Date Creek until the 
spring, when they may consent to move. With his advice, we therefore decided to 
name that post, and for one mile around it, a temporary reservation, and General 
Crook issued the necessary orders accordingly. 

Mr. Merriam, the editor of the Arizona Miner, and several other 'gentlemen, called 
to invite me to address in public meeting the citizens of Prescott on the Indian ques- 

* About fifty miles.— V. C. 
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tion. I read to Mr. Merriam his editorials, pablished before my arriyal, whereia he 
called me a ** cold-blooded sconndrel/' " red-bauded assassin,'' dtc., and said ** Colyer 
will soon be here. * * We oaght, in justice to oar murdered dead, to dump the old 
devil into the shaft of some mine/ and pile rocks upon him nntil he is dead. A rascal 
who comes here to thwart the efforts of military and citizens to conquer a peace from 
onr savage foe, deserves to be stoned to death, like the treacherous, black-hearted dog- 
that he is/' &c., and told him I had no hankering after that kind of '* mining." 

The gentlemen assured me that they would protect me with their rifles and revolv- 
ers ; but as my official duties were wholly with the Indians, aud the officers of the 
Government •having them in charge, and I was unable to see sufficient reasons for 
addressing a public meeting in which I should have to be protected with rifles and re- 
volvers, I respectfully declined. Mr. Merriam gave me a beautiful specimen of gold 
quartz, and I thought we had parted pretty good friends ; but three days after he 
published an editorial containing several gross calumnies, and abusing me worse than 
ever. — V. C. 



lEighth letter.'] 
RETURNING HOME. 

Washington, D. C, Decenhber 20, 1871. 

We left Prescott for home Saturday morning, October 7, accompanied with many 
expressions of good- will from the officers of the Army stationed at Camp Whipple. 

In passing through Kirkiand Valley, near Date Creek, the stage stopped at a tarmer'a 
house and inn toward evening, where we found the family greatly excited over the 
murder of an Indian. The landlord declined to give me the details of the affair, and I 
vainly endeavored to obtain them from a corporal and two soldiers who were standing^ 
there, they having been sent for from Camp Date Creek to protect the family. The 
landlord asked for seats in tjie stage for his wife and daughter to go to Wickenburgh, 
saying he feared an attack upon his house that night by Apache Mohave Indians, and 
wished to have his family in a place of safety. As the Apache Mohaves had been for 
the last two years at peace, and were not included among those against whom General 
Crook was conducting his campaign, and, as I have reported before, are estimated to 
number over two thousand people, the affair was important. The ladies, who were 
refined and intelligent persons, were taken in the coach, and from them I learned the 
following particulars : ^ 

" The Indian was standing in the front door of the tavern, whra three white men 
came up the road on horseback, and demanded a Henry rifle which the Indian held in 
his hand. * No,' was the reply, * this is my gun — my property.' * Jump off and take it,^ 
says one to another ; upon which one of the riders dismounted, and reached for the 
rifle. The Indian stepped back. The white man sprang forward and seized the rifle^ 
and wjth the butt end knocked the Indian down in the door of the tavern. We 
screamed, and begged the party not to murder an Indian in the house, or his tribe 
would retaliate by murdering the inmates. The Indian was dragged out and killed 
and buried there in the yard, when the party mounted and rode off with his rifle. The 
day following, a straggling part^ of«the same tribe of Indians — ^the Apache Mohaves-p- 
were coming up the road soliciting work from the farmers along the route, as is their 
custom. When within a mile of the tavern where the Indian was killed, three farmers, 
who supposed they were coming to attack our house, fired into the Indians — about 
twenty in number — and wounded or killed several of them, who were carried off by 
their associates in their rapid letreat." 

The killing of the first Indian took place while the landlord was absent, or he said he 
would have prevented it. He had thought it prudent ta send his family by stage to 
Wickenburgh, but, with the aid of the soldiers and some neighbors, he intended remain- 
ing, and would endeavor to pacify the Indians. 

On our arrival at Camp Date Creek, near midnight, I awoke Captain O'Beirne, the 
commander, and delivered the orders of General Crook, arranging for the feeding of 
the Apache Mohaves at his post. I informed him of the above facts, in the hope that he 
would investigate the affair. 

At Ceiling's Ranch way station on the desert, east of Ehrenberg, I found nearly two 
hundred and fifty Apache Mohave Indians living in temporary wicker-ups, and hanging 
around begging at the ranch. I called the head-men together and inquired why they 
did not go to the agency on the Colorado, or at Date Creek, and what were their means 
of obtaining a living. They said that at the Colorado agency, Iraytabe, the chief^ 
discouraged their commg, drove them off, and threatened them with punishment if they 
returned. At Date Creek they could get nothing to eat, and *^ it only made the officers 
angry to see them. Mr. CoUings fed them occasionally, but they were half starving 
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and naked." I distributed some wheat among them^ and gave them a letter to Colonel 
O'Beirae at Camp Date Creek, requesting him to look into their condition, and if they 
belonged to the band "which usually reported to him, to feed them under the Presidenrs 
order. 

At Ehreiiberg I met Dr. J. A. Tonner, agent for the Mohave Apaches on the Colorado 
River, who reported everything peaceable and progressing hopefully at his agency. He 
said he would take care of the Indians at Colling's ranch, and|remonsfrate with Iraytabe 
at his inhospitality. He earnestly asks for heli* in the establishing of schools, and re- 
ported the children eager to learn. 

Arriving at Los Angeles on the 13th of October, I regretted that my time would 
not allow me the pleasure of calling upon General Stoneman at Wilmington, as his 
position as former commander of the Department of Arizona would enable him to give 
me much information on Indian affairs. I addressed him a note, however, and on my 
arrival at San Francisco, October 19, 1 received a very kind reply from the general, 
accompanied with a copy of his final report on Arizona. 

AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

General Schofield was glad to see me. The m^ny exaggerated reports in the news- 
papers of the " cross-jjurposes between General Crook and the peace commissioner," had 
made him desirous to learn the truth. When he ascertained that instead of placing 
the Indians on the reservation which I had selected, " ivnder the care of the proper 
oflScers of the Indian Department," as I had been directed to do in my instructions from 
the Secretary of the Interior, I had availed myself of the clause which allowed me 
"full power to use my best discretion," and I had left the whole business under the 
supervision of General Crook and the oflScers of the Army, I believe he was satisfied 
that the " cross-purposes " only existed in the imagination of a few worthy people -in 
Arizona, and those whom they have misled. (Appendix A'fe, No. 25.) 

I arrived in Washington on October 27, an dmade my verbal report to the President, 
in the presence of the Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of War, on the 6th of 
November. By direction of the President, on the following day I made a brief report 
in writing to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, giving a description of the reserva- 
tions selected in New Mexico and Arizona, (see Appendix A &, No. 15,) which was inclosed 
to the President by the Secretary of the Interior, with an indorsement recommending 
that, " in pursuance of the uuderstandiugarrived at in our conversation with the Secre- 
tary of War on the 6th instant, that the President issue an order authorizing said tracts 
of country described in Mr. Colyer's letter to be regarded as reservations for the settle- 
ment of the Indians until it is otherwise ordered. I have the honor also to suggest that 
proper oflScer^of the War Department be directed to notify the various bands of roving 
Apaches that they are required to locate upon the reservations immediately, and that 
upon so doing toSfy will be fully protected and provided for by the Government so 
long as they remain on said reservations, and preserve peaceable relations with the 
Government, each other, and the white people, and that unless they comply with the 
request they will not be thus provided for and protected." (See Appendix A 6, No. 26.) 

These recommendations were approved by the President, transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of War, and, under General Snerman*s orders, were directed to be carried into 
execution by Lieutenant General Sheridan and Major General Schofield, commanding 
the Division of the Missouri and Pacific. (See Appendix A ft, No. 27.) 

. APACHE INDIANS COMING IN. 

Late advices from the agents and Army officera in charge of the Apache Indian 
reservations established in New Mexico and Arizona, under the President's order, state 
that the roving Apaches have come in in large numbers. There are now reported to 
be at CaKada Alamosa, nineteen hundred ; Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, thii'teen 
hundred ; Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, nine hundred ; Camp Verde, Arizona Ter- 
ritory, five hundred ; Camp MgDomkH, Arizona Territory, one hundred — ^total, four 
thousand seven hundred. 

No reports have been received at this office from the feeding-stations temporarily 
established until the reservations can be selected, at Camp HUalapas and Camp Date 
Creek, where there are probably one thousand more. Without counting these there 
are more than one-half of all the roving Apaches of these Territories now at peace and 
within call, reaping the benefit of the " peace policy." 

Of the complaints made by the officials and editors of Arizona of my want of courtesy 
in not accepting their generous hospitalities, as Well as of the threats so freely made 
to " jnob," ** lynch me," " hang me in effigy," ** stone me to death " as a " thief," " robber,'^ 
"murderer," "red-handed a-ssassin," &.c., and abuse generally of the press of Arizona 
and elsewhere, I have taken little notice, as the business upon which I was sent to 
Arizona and New Mexico was successfully accomplished, has received the approbation 
of the administration, and I trust to time and the good results which I believe will 
follow, as ray vindication. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER. 
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Appendix A h. No. 2. 

Report of the massacre of friendly Apache Indiana at Camp Crrant, Arizona Territory , April 
3(>, 1871, hy white citizens of Tucson^ Mexicans^ and Papago Indians, while the Indiana 
were prisoners of war under the American ^ag, 

• Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, May 17, 1871. 

Dear Colonel: Thanks for your kind letter of last week. If I conld see you and 
liave a long talk, and answer ail your questions, I could come nearer givin«r you a clear 
idea of the history of the Indians at this post than by any written account. Having 
had them constantly under my observation for nearly three months, and the care of and 
for them constantly on my mind, certain things have become so much a matter of cer- 
tainty to me that I am liable to forget the amount of evidence necessary to convince 
even the most unprejudiced mind that has not been brought in contact with them. I 
will, however, try and give you a connected account, and if it proves not suflSciently 
full in detail, you may be sure all its positive statements will be sustained by the tes- 
timony of all competent Judges who have been at this post and cognizant of the facts. 
Some time in February a party of fi^e old women came in under a flag of truce, with a 
letter from Colonel Greene, saying they were in search of a boy, the son of one of the 
number, taken prisoner near Salt River some months before. This boy had been well 
cared for, and had become attached to his new mode of life, and did not wish to return. 
The party were kindly treated, rationed while here, and after two days ^vent away, 
asking permission to return again. They came iu about eight days, I think, with a 
still larger number, with some articles for sale to purchase manta, as tliey were nearly 
naked. Before going away they said a young chief would like to come in with a party 
and have a talk. This I ^conraged, aud in a few days he came with about twenty- 
five of his band. He stated in bnef that he was chief of a band of about 150 of what 
was ori^nally the Aravapa Apaches ; that he wanted peace ; that he aud his people 
had no home, and could make none, as they were at all times apprehensive of the ap- 
proach of cavalry. I told him that he should go to the White Mountains. He said, 
" That is not our country, neither are they our people. We are at peace with them, but 
n^er have mixed with them. Our fathers and their fiithers before them have lived in 
these mountains and have raised corn in this valley. We are taught to make mescal 
our principal article of food, and in summer and winter here we hifve a never-failing 
supply. At the White Mountains there is none, and without it now we get sick. 
Some of our people have been in at Goodwin, and for a short time at the White Moun- 
tains, but they are not contented, and they all say, * Let us go to the Aravapa and 
make a final peace, and never break it.'" I told him I had no authority to make any 
treaty with him or to promise him that he could be allowed a permanent home here, 
but that he could bring in his band, aud I would feed them, and report his wishes to 
the department commander. He went out and returned Pabout the 1st of March with 
his whole band. In the mean time rumors had been in from two other small bands, ask- 
ing the same privileges, aud giving the same reasons. I made the same reply to all, aud 
by about the 5th of March I had over.three hundred here. I wrote a detailed account 
of the whole matter, and sent it by express to Sacaton, to department headquarters, 
asking for instructions, having only the general policy of the Government in such cases 
jFor my guidance. After waiting more than six weeks my letter was returned to me 
without comment, except calling my attention to the fact that it was not briefed prop- 
erly. At first I put them in camp about half a mile from the post, and counted them, 
and issued them rations every second day. The number steadily increased until it 
reached the number of five hundred and ten. Knowing as I did that the responsibility 
of the whole movement rested with me, and that in case of any loss to the Govern- 
ment coming of it I should be the sufferer, I kept them continually under observation, 
until I not only came to kno^ the faces of all th© men, but also the women and chil- 
dren. They were nearly naked, and needed everything in the way of clothing. I 
stopped the Indians from bringing liay, that I might buy from them. I arranged a 
system of tickets with which to pay them and to encourage them ; and to be sure they 
were properly treated, I personally attended to all the weighing. I also made inquiries 
as to the kind of goods sold them and prices. This proved a perfect success ; not only 
the women and children engaged in the work, but many of the men. The amount 
famished by them in about two months was nearly 300,000 pounds. 

During this time many small parties had been out with passes for a certain number 
of days to burn mescal. These parties were always mostly wom^n, and I made myself 
sure by noting the size of the party, and from the amount of mescal brought in, that no 
treachery was intended. From the first I was determined to know not only all they 
did, but their hopes and intentions. For this purpose I spent hours each day with 
theip, in explaining to them the relations they should sustain to the Governmeht, and 
their prospects for the future in case of either obedience or disobedience. I got from 
them in return much of their habits of thought and rules of action. I made it a point to 
tell them all they wished to know, and in the plainest and most positive manner. They 
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TV ere readily obedient and remarkably qnick of comprehension. They were happy and 
contented, and rook every opportunity to show it. They had sent out runners to two 
other bands which were connected with them by intermarriages, and had received pro- 
mises from them that they would come in and join them. I am confident, from all that 
I ha ve^ been able to learn, that but for this unlooked-for butchery, by this time 
Tve would have had one thousand persons, ami at least two hundred and fifty 
able-bodied men. As their number increased, and the weather grew warmer, they 
asked and obtained permission to move farther up the Aravapa, to nigher ground and 
plenty of water, and opposite to the ground they were proposing to plant, and were 
rationed every third day. Captain Stan wood arrived about the Ist of April and took 
command of the post. He had received while en route verbal instructions from General 
Stoneman to recognize and feed any Indians he might find at the post as '^prisoners of 
war." After he had. carefully inspected all things pertaining to their conduct and 
treatment, he concluded to make no changes, but had become so well satisfied of the 
integrity of their intentions, that he left on the 24th with his whole troop for a long 
scout in the lower part of the Territory. The ranchmen in this vicinity were friendly 
and kind to them and felt perfectly secure, and had agreed with me to employ them at 
a fair rate of pay to harvest their barley. The Indians seem to have lost their charac- 
teristic anxiety to purchase ammunition, and had, in many instances, sold their best 
bows and arrows. I made frequent visits to their camp, and if any were absent from 
count, made it my business to know why. 

Such was the condition of things up to the morning of the 30tlj of April. They had 
so won on me, that from my first idea of treating them justly and honestly as an 
officer of the Army, I had come to feel a strong personal interest in helping to show 
them the way to a higher civilization. I had come to feel respect for men who, igno- 
rant and naked, were still ashamed to lie or steal, and far women who would work 
cheerfully like slaves to clothe themselves and childrep, but, untaught, held their 
virtue above price. Aware of the lies and hints industriously circulated by the puerile 
press of the Territory, I was content to know I had positive proof they were so. 

I had ceased to have any fears of their leaving here, and only dreaded for them that 
they might at any time be ordered to do so. They frequently expressed anxiety to 
hear from the general, that they might have confidence to build for themselves better 
houses, but would always say, " You know what we want, and if you can't see him 
you can write and do for us what you can.'' It is possible that during this time indi- 
viduals from here had visited other bands, but that any number had ever been out to 
assist in any marauding expedition I know is false. 

On the morning of April — , I was at breakfast at 7.30 o'clock, when a dispatch was 
brought to me by a. sergeant of Company P, Twenty-first Infantry, from Captain Penn, 
commanding Camp Lowell, informing me that a large party had left Tucson on the 
28th, with the avowed purpose of killing all the Indians at this post. I immediately 
sent the two interpreters, mounted, to the Indian camp, with orders to tell the chiefs 
the exact state of things, and for them to bring their entire party inside the post. As 
I had no cavalry, and about fifty infantry, (all recruits,) and no other officer, I could 
not leave the post to go to their defense. My messengers returned in about an hour, 
with the intelligence that they could find no living Indians. 

The camp was burning and the ground strewed with their dead and mutilated women 
and children. I immediately mounted a party of about twenty soldiers and citizens, 
and sent them, with the post surgeon, with a wagon to bring in the wounded, if any 
could be found. The party returned late in the p. m., having found no wounded, and 
without having been able to communicate with any of the survivors. Early the next 
morning I took a similar party, with spades and shovels, and went out and buried all 
the dead in and immediately about the camp. I had the day before offered the inter- 
preters, or any one who could do so, $100 to go to the mountains and communicate with 
them, and convince them that no ofificer or soldier of the* United States Government 
had been concerned in the vile transaction ; and, failing in this, I thought the act of 
caring for their dead would be an evidence to them of our sympathy at least, and the 
conjecture proved correct, for while at the work many of them came to the spot and 
indulged in their expressions of grief, too wild and terrible to be described. 

That evening they began to come in from all directions, singly and in small parties, 
so changed in forty-eight hours as to be hardly reco^izable, during which time they 
had neither eaten nor slept. Many of the men, whose families had all been killed, when 
I spoke to them and expressed sympathy for them, were obliged to turn away, unable 
to speak, and too proud to show their grief. The women whose children had been 
killed or stolen were convulsed with grie^ and looked to me appealingly, as though I 
was their last hope on earth. Children who two days before had been full of fun and 
frolic, kept at a distance, expressing wondering horror. I did what I could; 1 fed them, 
and talked to them, and listened patiently to their accounts. I sent horses into the 
mountains to bring in two badly-wounded women, one shot through the left lung, and 
one with an arm shattered. These were attended to, and are doing well, and will 
recover. Their camp was surrounded and attacked at daybreak. So sudden and un- 
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expected was it, that no one was awake to give the alarm, and I found qnite a nam- 
ber of women shot while asleep beside their bandies of hay, which they had collected 
to bring in on that morning. The wounded who were nnable to get a,way had their 
brains beaten oat with clnbs or stones, while some were shot fall of arrows after haying 
been mortally wounded by gunshot. The bodies were all stripped. Of the whole 
number buried, one was an old man, and one was a well-grown boy — all the rest 
women and children. Of the whole number killed and missing, about one hundred 
and twenty-five, eight only were men. It has been said that the men were not there — 
they were all there. On the 28th we counted one hundred and twenty-eight men, 
a small number being absent for mescal, all of whom have since been in. I have 
spent a good deal of time with them since the affair, and have been astonished at their 
• continued unshaken faith in me and their perfectly clear understanding of their mis- 
fortune. They say: *'We know there are a great many white men and Mexicans 
who do not wish us to live at peace. We know that the Papagos would not have 
come out after us at this time unless they had been persuaded to do so." What they 
do not understand is, while they are at peace, and are conscious of no wrong intent, 
that they should be murdered by Oovernment arms, in the hands of Papagos and 
Mexicans. One of the chiefs said : '' I no longer want to live : my women and children 
have been killed before my face, and I have been unable to deiend them. Most Indians 
in my place would take a knife and cut his throat, but I will live to show these people 
that all they have done, and all they can do, shall not make me break faith with you 
so long as you will stand by us and defend us, in a language we know nothing of, to 
a great governor we never have nor never shall see." About their captives they say : 
^* Get them back for us ; our little boys will grow up slaves, and 'our girls, as soon as 
they are large enough, will be diseased prostitutes, to get money for whoever owns 
them. Our women work hard and are good women, and they and our children have 
no diseases. Our dead you cannot bring to life, but those that are living we gave to 
yon, and we look to you, who can write and talk and have soldiers, to get them back." 
I will assure you it is no easy task to convince them of my zeal when they see so little 
being done. 

I have pledged my word to them that 1 never would rest easily, day or night, until 
they should have justice, and just now I would as soon leave the Army as to be ordered 
away from them, or to be obliged to order them away from here. But you well know 
the difficulties in the way. You know that parties who would engage in murder like 
this could and would (and have already) make statements and multiply affidavits 
without end in their justification. I kuQw you will use your influence on the right 
side. I believe, with them, this may be made either a means of making good citizens 
of them and their children, or drive them out to a hopeless war of extermination. 
They ask to be allowed to live here in their old homes,, where nature supplies nearly 
all their wants ; they ask for a fair and impartial trial of their faith, and they ask that 
all their captive children living may be returned to them. Is their demanc unreason- 
able T 

Unless some action is taken to convince them that Government means kindness and 
justice, and they are driven away desperate and disappointed, blinded by ignorance, 
rage, and superstition, I assure you I could hardly command men to fire on them ; and 
if I fail to do for them now everything in my power, I should expect it to be remem- 
bered against me when I am finally called to account as my gravest offense and my 
greatest life responsibility. This letter has been hastily written, but not inconsider- 
ately. You may consider yourself at liberty to use it as you think best. I am willing 
for a copy of it to go to the Indian Department. Captain Stanwood will, by this mail, 
send a full account of the matter direct to division headquarters. 

If you are able to accomplish anything, I know you will gratify yourself; and your 
anxiety to do so has already gratified, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

ROYAL E. WHITMAN, 
Mrst Lieutenant Third United States Cavalry, 

Colonel J. G. C. Lee, U. S. A., 

TucBon, AHzonu Territory. 



Appendix A 6, No. 3. 

Testimony of Dr. Briealy, United States Army — Indian tvomen ravished and then killed — 
Children killed and bodies mutilated by people from Tucson^'at Camp Grant massacre^ Ari- 
zona Territory^ April 30, 1871. 

Territory of Arizona, Camp Grant: 

On this 16th day of September, 1871, personally appeared Conant B. Briesly, who, 
being duly sworn according to law, deposeth and saith : I am acting assistant surgeon 
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United States Army, at Camp Grant, Arizona, where I arrived April 25, 1871, and re* 
ported to the commanding officer for duty as medical officer. Borne four hundred 
Apache Indians were at that time held as prisoners of war by the military stationed at 
Camp Grant, and during the period intervening between April 25 and 30 1 saw the In- 
dians every day. They seemed very well contented, and were busily em|fLoyed in 
bringing in hay, which they sold for manta and such little articles as they desired out- 
side the Government ration. April 29, Captain Chiqnita, and some of the other chiefs, 
were at the post, and a^ed for seeds and for some hoes, stating that they had ground 
cleared and ready for planting. They were told that the garden-seeds had been sent 
for, and would be up from Tucson in a few days. They then left, and I saw nothing 
more of th^n until after the killing. 

Sunday morning, April 30, 1 heard a rumor, just before inspection, that the Indians 
had been attacked, and learned from Lieutenant Whitman that he had sent the two in- 
terpreters to the Indian camp to warn the Indians, and bring them down where they 
could be protected, if possible. The interpreters returned, and stated that the attack 
had already beeu made, and the Indians dispersed, and that the attacking party were 
returning. 

Lieutenant Whitman then ordered me to go to the Indian camp to render medical 
assistance and bring down any wounded I might find. I took twelve men (mounted) 
and a wagon, and proceeded without delay to the scene of the murder. On my arrival 
I found that I i^ould have but little use for wagon or medicine ; the work had oeen too 
thoroughly done. The camp had been fired and the dead bodies pf some twenty-one 
women and children were lying scattered over th^ ground; those who had been 
wounded in the first instance had their brains beaten out with stones. Two of the 
best-looking of the squaws were lying in such a position, and from the appearance of 
the genital organs and of their wounds, there can be no doubt that they were first ra- 
vished and then shot dead. Nearly all of the dead were mutilated. One infant of 
some ten months was shot twice and one leg hacked nearly off. While going over the 
ground, we came upon a squaw who was unhurt, but were unable to get her to come 
in and talk, she not feeling very sure of our good intentions. Finding nothing further 
could be done, I returned to the post, and reported the state of affairs to Lieutenant 
Whitman, commanding post. 

May 1, Lieutenant Whitman, some citizens, and myself went out to the Indian camp, 
and on our way we met two squaws and a buck coming in. They stated that their 
loss was much heavier than we had supposed, and that some eighty-five had been 
killed, of whom eight only were men, and that some twenty-five of their number had 
been taken prisoners. We found six more dead bodies, one of which was an old man, 
two half-grown boys, and three women. Thie evening of May 1, Lieutenant Whitman 
sent two Indians, who had come during the day, iato the mountains^ mounted on 
horses furnished by him, to bring in two wounded women. The women were brought 
in in two days. One of them, a wife of Chiqnita Caquita, was shot through the left 
arm, and the^other had received a gunshot wound through the left lung. The Indians 
who came expressed themselves as satisfied that we had nothing to do with the murder, 
and further stated that their only wish was to get back the captives and live at peace. 

I know from my own personal observation that during the time the Indians were in 
after my arrival they were rationed every three days, and Indians absent had to be 
accounted for ; their faces soon became familiar to me, and I could at once tell when 
a>ny strange Indians came in. And I furthermore state that I have been among nearly all 
the various tribes on the Pacific coast, and that I have never seen any Indians who 
showed the intelligence, honesty, and desire to learn, manifested by these Indians. I 
came amon§ them greatly prejiidiced against them, but, after being with them, I was 
compelled to admit that they were honest in their intentions, and really desired peace. 

C. B BRIESLY, 
Acting Assistant t^urgeon. United States Army. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 1871. 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain Twenty-first Infantry, Commanding Post, 



Testimony of Oscar Hution, post-guide. Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, who affirms that to 
raiding party was ever made wpfrom the Indians fed at Camp Grant. 

Territory of Arizona, Cotmty of Pima, Camp GroMt : 

On this 19th day of September, 1871, personally appeared Oscar Hutton, who, being 
duh' sworn according to law, deposes and says : ^ 

I am post-guide at Camp Grtnt, Arizona Territory. Have occupied the position 
uninterruptedly for nearly three years under its different commanding officers. I came 
to California from the States in 1850, since which time I have been constantly on the 
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frontier and in Indian country. I have been an officer of volnnteers in this Territory^ 
and have perhaps seen as much active service against the Indians as any man living; in 
Arizona. 

From the time the first Indians came to this post, in February, 1871, until April 25, 
when I w%s ordered out with a scouting party, I was not absent one day. I was in con- 
stant consultation with Lieatenant Whitman in regard to them. I acted as Spanish 
interpreter at nearly every talk with them, and, when other interoreters were employed, 
was always present, at the request of Lieutenant Whitman. 1 did not return to the 
post until some days after the massacre. 

Before Lieutenant Whitman forwarded his account of the affair to Colonel Lee,, 
(which account has since been published,) it was read to me, and I fully concurred in 
all its statements. Now, after having re-read the letter, I see no point in it that is not 
accurately and faithfally correct, and I further state that I have never seen Indians 
on a reservation, or at peace about a military poet, under so good subjection, so well 
satisfied and happy, or more teachable and obedient than were these, up to the time I 
left the post five days previous to the massacre. 

I was repeatedly requested to watch every indication of anything like treachery on 
tbeir part, and I will give it as my deliberate judgment that no raiding party was ever 
made ap from the Indians fed at this post. I have every reason to believe that, had 
they been unmolested, they would have remained, and would have gradually increased 
in numbers, as they constantly had been doing up to the time I left the post. 

OSCAB HUTTON. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1871, at Camp Grant, 
Arizona Territory. * 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain Twenty-first Infantry, 



Testimony of F. L, Austin, post-trader at Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 

Territory op Arizona, County of Pima, Camp Grant : 

On this 19th day of September, 1871, personally appeared F. L. Austin, who, being^ 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says : 

I am post-trader at Camp Grant, Arizona Territory ; have been in Arizona nearly 
four years; have heard a great deal of the Apache Indians, and was once attacked. by 
them on the Tucson road ; I was at this post when the first Indians came in here in 
February, 1871, and nearly all the 'time up to the time of the massacre, April 30. I was 
taking breakfast with Lieutenant Whitman at about half past seven a. m. of that day, 
when the dispatch from Captain Dunn was delivered. I have read the letter of Lieu- 
tenant Whitman to Colonel Lee, (since published,) and I fully indorse it throughout. 
The Indians while here seemed to be under perfect control, and in all my business with 
them, in paying for some one hundred and fifty tons of hay for the contractor, never had 
any trouble or difficulty of any kind. They very readily learn any little customs of 
trade, &c. It is my opinion they would have remained and increased in numbers had 
they not been attacked. 

F. L. AUSTIN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1871, at Camp Grant, 
Arizona Territory. 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain, Twenty-first Infantry, 



Testimony of Miles L, Wood, heef-contractor at Camp Grant, Arizona Territory. 

Territory of Arizona, County of Pima, Camp Grant: 

On this 19th day of September, 1871, personally appeared Miles L. Wood, who, be- 
ing duly sworn 'according to law, deposes and says : 

I have been contractors agent for the delivery of beef at this post since December, 
1870. While the Indians were at this post, I was not absent one day, and personally 
issued to them every pound of beef drawn by them. They brought tickets to me, on 
which I issued. After completing the issue, I took the tickets to the office of the assist- 
ant commissary of subsistence, and verified them by the official count of that day. I 
never had any trouble in my delivery. Lieutenant Whitman selected an Indian for po- 
liceman, gave him his orders, and good order was aluays preserved. I have lived in 
California, and have seen a great deal of Indians. Have heard a good deal of the 
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ApaobeSy and was mnoh sarpvsed at the general intelligeDce and good behavior of 
those I saw at this post. I nave read the letter written by Lieutenant Whitman to 
Colonel Lee, and I believe all therein stated to be the truth. I have no doubt, if Lieu- 
tenant Whitman had not been interfered with in his management, the Indians would 
have remained here, and would have gone on increasing in numbers. 

MILES L. WOOD. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1871, at Camp Grant, 
Arizona Territory. 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain, Twenty -first Infantry, 



Testimony of WilUam Kness, maiUoarrier, Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, asserting thai 

no Indian raiding parties ever left Camp Orant 

Terbttort of Arizona, Cwtnty of Pima, Camp Grant : 

On this 19th day of September, 1871, personally appeared William Eness, who, being 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says : 

I have resided at this post and Tucson since the 24th of last February ; was em- 
ployed to carry the mail from Tucson to Camp Grant up to the 24th of April ; after 
that I was interpreter until the 30th of April, the day of the massacre, since which 
time, and whenever the Indians have returned to the post, I have acted as interpreter. 
I have been on the frontiers for twenty-six years ; am familiar with Indians and their 
habits ; have fought them and lived peaceably with them. I had not much faith in 
Apaches ; till I came to Camp Grant I was prejudiced against them. I made it a point 
to study the character and habits of the Apache Indians at Camp Grant before the 
massacre, and the result was that I was convinced that they were acting in good faith 
and earnestly desired peace; they were Industrious, the women particularly so. 
Among all the Indians I have ever seen, I never met with as great regard for virtue 
and chastity as I have found among these Apache women. In regard to the charge 
that after they were fed they went out on raiding parties, I hare to say that I do not 
believe it. They were contented under our supervision, being in every three days for 
rations, and their faces familiar^ and their number constantly increasing. I have read 
the statement of Oscar Hutton in regard to this point, and I have no doubt that he is 
correct — ^that no raiding parties were ever made by the Indians from this post. I also 
believe that if the massacre had not occurred, we should have had from 800 to 1,000 
Apache Indians on this reservation before this time. 

There were one hundred and sixty-six at the distribution of clothing by Commis- 
sioner Colyer on the 16th of September, and this morning there are seventy-nine more 
in from Captain Chiquita's band for the same purpose, and I firmly believe that if 
they are let alone and firmly protected, they will remain at peace and advance in 
civilization. 

WILLIAM KNESS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1871, at Camp Grant, 
Arizona Territory. 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain, Twenty-first Infantry, 



Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 

September 10, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following statement 
relative to the so-called Camp Grant ^ndians, properly known as Aravapa Indians, 
who were collected upon this reservation early in the spring of the year current. I 
have been on duty at this post as an officer of the Third United States Cavalry since 
October 17, 1870. I was present at this post about the middle of February, w^hen the 
first Aravapa Indians came in and asked for terms of peace. The subject was first in- 
troduced by two or three squaws, who came in under flag of truce, and informed the 
post commander, Lieutenant Boyal E. Whitman, Third Cavalry, that a large number 
of the Aravapa Indians desired to come into the post, with a view to the establishment 
of a permanent peace with the Government of the United States. After hearing the 
wishes of the Indians expressed, Lieutenant Whitman granted permission for those 
who desired to come in and talk, telling the squaws that he desired to converse with 
the chiefs of bands, and assuring them that those who came in for that; purpose would 
be protected and allowed to ^o out unmolested, provided the terms of peace should not 
prove satisfactory. Upon this the squaws went out and reported to the chiefs of sev- 
eral small bauds, who came in under flag of truce with their people. The three who 
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oame In first were as follows: Es-kim-eD-zee, Cfaiqni^a Captam, and Santo. Upon 
arriyal of these chiefs, a conference was held, at which conference I was present, as 
also those subsequent, up to the 11th lof April. Many of the Indians of the three bands 
were also present, but the chief of each baud was' the representative for his people^ 
expressing their wishes for them. I am unable to quote the precise language of the 
chiefs, but the purport of their words was as follows, yiz : That they were tired of war 
with the whites, and wished permanent peace; that this section of the country, 
stretching along the Aravapa Creek from the Rio San Pedro to the Aravapa or Galinra 
Mountains, they had always considered as their homes, and that they wished now to 
come in and be allowed to plant in the valley of the Aravapa Creek ; also that they 
might be supplied with farming utensils and the necessary provisions to sustain life 
until they could raise crops. After hearing their propositions. Lieutenant Whitman 
informed them that he thought their request would be granted, but that he had no 
authority to establish a reservation for them and make permanent peace without the 
approval of higher authoHty, telling them he would report without delay for instruct 
tions from the department commander, and, until he received further instruotions, 
would frirnish them with what provisions he was allowed to issue, viz, one pound of 
beef and one pound of com or flour per day to each Indian. They expressed them- 
selves satisfied with this, but stated that it would be necessary for them to go out 
occasionally a short distance from the post, on the side-slopes of the adjacent moun- 
tains, for the purpose of gathering mescal, as they considered it a necessary article of 
their diet, and were told by Lieutenant Whitmau that this permission would be granted 
when considered necessary. At this period it was supposed- that the department 
commander, Colonel George Stoneman, Twenty-first Infantry, would soon be at^ the 
post, and the Indians expressed themselves very anxious to see him as soon as possible, 
that tlrey might get authority to commence planting. Lieutenant Whitman immedi- 
ately reported the matter by letter bearing date February 24, 1871, and his second^ 
February 28, 1871. Of these letters I understand you are to receive official copies, so 
that it is unnecessary for me to mention them, except to refer to that dated February 
28. This latter was written in considerable haste, and, to expedite matters as muck 
as possible, a special messenger was sent to accompany the mail to Florence settle- 
ment', on the Gila, with instructions to procure a horse there and carry the letter to 
Saeaton, the first mail -station on the regular line between Tucson and department 
headquarters, the latter then being at Drum Barracks, California. In the haste of 
preparing this letter, the proper briefing, as required on the outer fold, was uninten- 
tionally neglected, and this fact served to delay the instructions which Lieut-enant 
Whitman required, as the letter came back in about the usual time necessary for a 
commuuication to pass to and from Drum Barracks, with au indorsement calling at- 
tention to the neglected briefing, but giving no Instructions in regard to the Indians. 
During this period nothing had occurred at the post to cause any one to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Indians. At all times they behaved themselves in a perfectly orderly 
manner, and obeyed implicitly the orders of the post commander. Thejr had requested, 
upon their arrival, to be given a camping-ground, and had been placed inside the reser- 
vation on the Aravapa, about one mile from the post ; however, as the water in the 
Aravapa soon disappeared, it was necessary for them to follow the stream up, and for 
this reason they were allowed to change their camp several times, until finally they 
established it, when the so-called Camp Grant massacre took place on the 30th.of 
April last. Whether or not this latter camp was inside the military reservations of 
this post I consider as of little Importance, for, at all events, the Indians were allowed 
by the post commander to establish it there, and he in my presence had told them 
repeatedly that, so long as they behaved themselves properly, and remained subject to 
his orders, they should and would be protected ; and, in referring to the life which 
they were now leading as compared with that which they had led, he told them they 
could sleep at night in their camp in as perfect security as could we, the officers of the 
garrison, inside our quarters. They were allowed, at this time, to sell hay to the Gov- 
ernment at the contract price, and, with the p^ceeds of such sale, were able to clothe 
themselves very decently. Repeatedly they expressed themselves contented, but 
often asked when the department commander would come, and when they would be 
allowed to plant. Discontent appearing to prevail with a portion of the people of 
Southern Arizona, and certain articles of censure appearing in one or two of the jour- 
nals at this time, Lieutenant Whitman was very particular to warn all of the Indians 
that in no manner should they lay themselves liable to suspicion, telling them that if 
ever one or two of them should go out and engage in hostilities, all would suffer the 
consequences. They were made to understand that, by making peace with the mili- 
tary at this post, they bad made peace with the citizens of the Territory as well, and 
with us, as with them, there was no distinction of tribes. They were also told, and 
made to understand, that they would not be permitted to depredate in Sonora, and 
expressed themselves as anxious for peace with all. 

You have asked me, sir, to state to the best of my knowledge the general character 
of the Indians referred to, and whether or not the were in the nabit of making 
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predatory excnrsions during the time they were at this post. Firsts in regard to the 
character of the Indian s^ it has heen my fortune at various periods of my life to be 
brought in contact with several tribes of friendly Indians^ and, as a natural conse- 
quence, I have compared the character of the Apaches with that of others. Speaking 
fenerally of these Indians, I have considered them superior in intelligence to any tribe 
have met with. 

The general reputation for honesty of the Apache tribe is poor ; but these people, 
as I have before stated, save no cause of complaint until their final outbreak, the 
causes of which it would, perhaps, be well to consider before condemning all. Of 
these causes I understand you will be informed, so that it is unnecessary for me to 
mention them here. As reeards any acts of hostility committed by these Indians from 
the time they came upon the reservation up to their linal outbreak, June 8, 1871, at 
which time they killed Charles McKinney, I submit the following : From the time 
they came in, these Indians were counted and their numbers recorded every three days. 
I kept no journal at that time, but very frequently -went with Lieuten'ant WhitBtan 
and counted the various bands ; those counts, of course, were recorded, as the issue&i 
were made accordingly, and the records, I believe, are preserved. Comparing, then, 
the date of any depredation in Southern Arizona, or elsewhere, with the records, 
will show whether or not any of these Indians could have been engaged therein. 
In this, however, there is one difficulty, viz : At various times smaU parties were 
permitted to go out for mescal, as the allowance was not sufficient; during these 
periods I am unable to vouch for their acts, and can only say that usually those who 
-^ent out were mostly women and children, it being the custom among the Indians of 
this tribe, as of others, to require their women to do the greater portion of their work. 
For the reasons stated, it is impossible for me to say positively that no Indians upon 
the reservation engaged in hostilities, but my conviction was that they did not, and I 
sl^l continue so to believe until I have seen some evidence to the contrary. I do not 
consider the statements of a few citizens ^that some of these Indians had committed 
depredations a sufficient proof to warrant the indiscriminate murder of a whole band, 
and it is certain that it was impossible for any large number to have been engaged in 
hostilities during the time the bands were here ; moreover, I do now doubt the ability 
of any person or persons to prove that any one Indian of these bands committed a 
single hostile act from the time of their arrival here, about the middle of February, 
1871. It has been asserted that this fact can be proved. By proof, I mean efficient 
proof to convict before a properly constituted tribunal. I have not arrived at the 
conclusions I have formed on account of any especial love for the Apache tribe, nor 
from any prejudice against the citizens of this Territory, among whom I have found 
fine gentlemen and warm friends. On the contrary, I was strongly opposed to the peace 
policy with these Indians when they first came in, and was not convinced of their sin- 
cerity until I received evidence by watching their actions carefully. Moreover, as I was 
in nowise responsible in the Indian matter, I consider myself an impartial speptator 
from the middle of February up to the 11th of April, at which time I left the post on leave 
of absence, and from May 21 to June 8. In closing, I deem it my duty, sir, to mention 
a subject in connection with the Indian question which relates to the acts of an offiiier 
of the Army, viz : Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman, Third Cavalry. Attempts have been 
made, principally through the columns of the Arizona Citizen, a journal published in 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, to make it appear that this officer was a debauched scoun- 
drel and a slave to vice. Among other things, he has been accused of associating with 
Indian women, and of being a confirmed drunkard: I know little of this officer's his- 
tory previous to his assuming command of this post, December last, but from the time 
the Indians came up to the 11th of April, and from May 21 to the time they left, to 
the best of my knowledge he touched not a drop of liquor. The other statement given 
in the Arizona Citizen had not the slightest fpundation in truth. Of his official acts, 
if I had a right to speak, I could speak only in his praise ; but the records of this post 
are his sufficient vouchers. I have taken this liberty to correct the abuse that has 
been hurled at Lieutenant Whitman, for the reason that I have been d. ^eat portion 
of the time the only officer serving with him, and I have not corrected it before for 
the reason that no proper opportunity presented itself. 

The statements I have set forth in the foregoing I certify on my honor are correct, 
and have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. W. ROBINSON, JR,> 
Second Lieutenant Third United States Cavalry, 

Hon. ^^(INGENT COYLER, 

' Indian Ccmmiseioner, 
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Appendix A h. No. 4. 

Long Branch, New Jersey, 

July 13, 1871. 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior: 

Mr. Colyer, secretary of the board of Indian peace commissioners, has told me of 
the report of Superintendent Pope, to the effect that.with enlarged powers and assu- 
rances of protection and proper provisions, the wild Indians of New Mexico and Arizona - 
may now be induced to come into Cafiada AlamosaL I suggest that enlarged powers 
be given to Superintendent Pope to effect so desirable an object, or that Mr. Colyer be 
sent with all the necessary powers. I will direct the War Department to give aU the 
assistance necessary to carry out the object of Mr. Pope or Mr. Colyer, as the case 
may be. 

Please call on the Secretary of War, or, in his absence, upon General Sherman, for 
such orders to the troops for supplying transportation, provisions, or escort, as may be 
needed to carry out the designs of the Indian Bureau in the matter. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. GRANT. 



Appendix A B, No. 5. 

Department op the Interior, Indians, 

WashingUmj D. C, July 21, 1871. 

Sir : You are hereby authorized and requested to proceed to New Mexico and Ariz^a 
Territories, and there take such action as in your judgment may be deemed wisest and 
most proper for locating the nomadic tribes of those Territories upon suitable reser- 
vadons ; bringing them under the control of the proper officers of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and supplying them with necessaiy subsistence and clothing, and whatever else 
may be needed. 

The Department invests you with full powers, to.be exercised according to your dis- 
cretion,1n carrying into effect its views in relation to the Indians referred to, and I 
have to request that you will, from time to time, report to the Secretary of the Interior 
your action and progress and the result of your investigations. 

I transmit herewith, for your information, a copy ot a letter of this date from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together with the papers therein referred to. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. R. COWEN, 
Acting Secretary, 
Hon. Vincent Colyer, 

Secretary Board of Indian CommissionerSf present. 



Appendix A &, No. 6. 

Letter from Commissioner Parker j suggesting enlarged powers he given to Vincent Colyer. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C, July 21, 1871. 

Sir : I have*the honor to transmit you herewith a copy of office letter of the 18th of 
March last to Superintendent Pope, of New Mexico, directing him to send Apache 
chief Cochise and other prominent Indians of that tribe to this city, for the purpose of 
conferring with this Department in regard to the condition and welfare of their people. 
I also forward copies of letters, in reply thereto, from Superintendent Pope, of the 
dates of April 6, April 21, May 14, and June 28, in which he reports his progress in the 
search for said Indians and the finding of Cochise, but that he was unable to prevail 
upon him then to come in, because of his fear of the military and the citizens. I also 
transmit a copy of a letter from Governor Pile, of New Mexico, dated June 19, 1871, 
referred to this Department by the Secretary of State. 

The President having directed that enlarged powers bo given to Superintendent 
Pope, or that Mr. Colyer be sent with the necessary powers to establish friendly rela- 
tions with and locate the wild Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, I would respect- 
fully suggest, as requested by you in verbal conversation yesterday, that the above 
letters be taken by Mr. Colyer as his guide of procedure, and that, in addition, he be 
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invested with discretionary powers in the matter, to be nsed as the circnmstances which 
may develop themselves upon his arrival in those Territories may demand. I suggest 
that he be authorized to do whatever in his judgment may appear most wise and 

S roper in locating the roving tribes in those Territories on suitable reservations, in 
ringing them under the supervision of the respective agents, and in arranging issue 
of the necessary supplies for -their wants, as will be for the best interests of the Indians, 
the Government, and citizens of said Territories. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. S. PARKER, 

CommiagUmer, 
Hon. C. Dblano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix A J, No. 7. 

PiNOS Altas, New Mexico, July 18, 1871. 

Sib : Yours of June 15 was duly received, giving me the information I requested, &c., 
for which accept my thanks. I was also pleased to hear from Captain Stevens, although 
sorry to hear he is so sick ; he is a noble, good man. 

Since the receipt of your letter I have been notified of several Indian depredations 
being committed on the Mimbres River on the 19th of June. Indians stole three 
horses from the Upper Mimbres while picketed within four hundred yards of the 
house of George O. Perrault, justice of the peace of that precinct, who, at the time was 
trying a case for the parties whose horses were stolen. They were followed about 
tmrty miles in the direction of your reservation by the owners of the horses on foot. 
About the same time two or three horses were stolen from a ranch about seven miles 
above the town of Rio Mimbres; since then some cattle were stolen from the same 
ranch and followed to your reservation, where they were recovered, for which I thank 
yon. About a week ago two horses and one mule were stolen by Indians from near 
Fort Bayard, which stock was followed some distance in the direction of your reserve. 

I am reliably informed, by prominent citizens who have seen and conveyed with 
the Mexicans who followed and recovered their oxen from the Indians on your reserva- 
tion, that they saw, in possession of Indians under your charse, other stolen stock 
that they identified, but that you was not able to recover it &om the Indians, and 
that they positively refused to give it up to the owners or to yourself; therefore I 
hope that this matter will be fully explained to Superintendent Pope, to see how long 
this state of affairs is to exist. What we want to know is, whethen our stock can be 
recovered or not from Indians on your reservation, when fully proved and identified, 
or if 'we are to be forever at the mercy of these thieving, murderous Apaches, who 
have a house of refuge at Alamosa f If so, the sooner we know it the better, because 
the citizens of this country are determined to put a stop to it, and, if they carry out 
their programme, the Camp Grant massacre will be thrown entirely in the shade, and 
Alamosa will rank next to Sand .Creek. 

I have done my best to keep the people of Grant County from committing any overt 
act ;' but unless we have some reliable protection furnished us soon from the thieving, 
murderous villains, whom you are. feeding and have not power to keep from robbing 
and plundering our people, I shall hereafter do nothing to prevent an armed body of 
true, bold frontiersmen from leaving this [county on one of the numerous trails that 
lead to Alamosa, to find their stock and punish the robbers and murderers wherever 
they may find them. 

I do hope you may do all in your power to prevent such a thing, but I can assure 
yon unless something is done soon, our indignant citizens will turn out en meisse and 
settle the Alamosa reservation question fully. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
I remain yours, truly, 

R. HUDSON. 

O. F. Piper, Esq., 

Indian Agent at Canada Alamosa, New Mexico. 



United States Indian Agency for Southern Apaches, 

Canada Alamosa, Nenc Mexico, July 24, 1871. 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 17th instant received. You have been misinformed of what 
occurred here when the two Mexicans from Rio Mimbres were here looking for stock 
stolen from them. The chiefs came in the morning these men came, to inform me that 
two or three of their young men had stolen some animals (giving the number and 
kind) from the Mimbres, and wished to know what to do. I told them that they 
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mnBt bring the stock to me, which they promiBed to do. As soon as I cot a description 
of these men's animals, I sent one of the chiefs and an Indian after the oxen and one 
horse, said to be in the mountains. That night they brought in the oxen, bat could not 
find the horse. I sent for all the chiefe and principal men, and told them that those 
horses that had been identified by these men as theirs most be given np by the partifss 
that had them, and that neither they nor their fiimiUes could have rations until this 
was done. They did bring in all the animals identinod'by the Mexicans. One hoi*8e, 
that they claim to have lost, has not been fonnd. I think it has not been brought 
here: if it is brought in, I have no doubt but I will ^et it. Had the two Mexicans 
acted prudently, I could have obtained the animals with much less trouble, and they 
could have had them to take back with them. The Indians never did refuse to give 
the animals up to me, but always said that they should be given up. One of the Mex- 
icans, I was confident, would misrepresent what had occurred here. 

I again, through you, say to the people of Grant County, that if they trace their 
lost stock to the reservation, and will come to me in a peaceful manner, I have no 
doubt that they will recover them. . 

I also assure you that the Indian Department is doing, and will do, all that is possible 
to protect the people of this Territory, and settle the Indian troubles. A little patience 
and forbearance by the people at this particular time will go far to assist in this 
object. I will refer your letter to the superintendent of Indian affairs for this Terri- 
tory. 

Yours, truly. 

O. F. PIPER. 
United States Indian Agent 

Hon. R. Hudson, 

Pinos AltaSf Neio Mexico. 



CAf^ADA Alamosa, Nbw Mexico, 

July 27, 1871. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith a private letter firom Judge Hudson, of 
Grant Q^unty, and a copy of my reply. The letter contains severe threats that I 
thought you should be notified of. I recovered all the stolen stock claimed by the par- 
ties mentioned in the judge's letter, except one horse, which I have good reasons for 
believing was not brought here. I am confident that the chiefe and leading men are 
doing all in their power to prevent any of their people from committing depredations 
on the citizens of the Territory. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. F. PIPER, 
United States Indian Agent, 
Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa F^, New Mexico. 
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Pinos Aj.tas, New Mexico, 

July 30, 1871. 

Colonel : I have the honor to inclose herewith resolutions of the people at Rio 
Mimbres, New Mexico, so as to show you the feeling of the citizens of Grant County, 
which I hope will call your immediate attention to affairs at the Alamosa reservation, 
as our citizens are determined to take the law in their own hands, if it is impossible to 
get justice from you or your subordinates. 

I have used my best endeavors, and have kept our citizens from going to Alamosa 
on former occasions, in hopes that some measures would be taken to return stolen 
stock to persons claiming it and proving their property personally to the agents. 

I have no fault to 'find with Mr. Piper, but our citizens say he is powerless with the 
Indians at Alamosa at present. Hoping you will give this matter your prompt atten- 
tion, and keep our citizens from doing an overt act that I should very much regret. 
I am yours, respectfully, 

RICHARD HUDSON, 
Prolate Judge, Grant County, New Mexico, 
Colonel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fd, New Mexico, 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the dtizens of the toum of Bio Mimhres, Grant County, Neto 
Mexico; which aaaembled spontaneously at the store of R, V. Newsham, at 3 o^clock p. m. 
on Wednesday, July 19, 1871. 

The meeting organized by electing R. Y. Newsham as president, and Henry Scbwen- 
ker as interpreter and secretary. 

The president explained tl^ object and wish of the meeting to be, to take what steps 
were deemed necessary in view of the incessant robberies by Indians. 

A committee, consisting of Agapito Balencia, Marshall St. John, and Henry Schwen- 
ker, was appointed to draught resolutions. 

The following preamble and resolutions were introduced by the committee and 
unanimously adopted by the meeting : 

Whereas the people of Rio Mimbres, Grant County, New Mexico, have been con- 
tinually robbed and plundered of their stock and household goods, and have, by actually 
following their stock, found it on the Indian reservation at Caflada Alamosa, and, upon 
identifying their property, could not recover it or get any satisfaction from the Indian 
agent ; and whereas the Constitution of the Unit^ States grants to every American 
citizen the right of life, liberty, and property j and whereas they have until now sup- 
plicated in vain to the authorities, both civil and military, for a redress of their griev- 
ances : Therefore, be it 

Besolved, That our own is all we ask, and will and must have, even at the peril and 
sacrifice of our lives and property. 

Besolved, That the people of Grant County, New Mexico, organize themselves into a 
posse, and follow their stock to wherever it may be, and take it by force wherever found, 
even if it be at the sacrifice of every Indian man, woman, and child in the tribe. 

Besolved, That if opposed by Indians or their accomplices, be they Indian agents, 
Indian traders, or Army officers, let them be looked upon as our worst enemies, and the 
common enemies of New Mexico, and be dealt with accordingly. 

fiesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the probate judge of this 
county. 

No other business being before the meeting, it acUonrned sine die. 

R. V. NEWSHAM, President 

Henry Schwenkbr, Secretary, 



Office of Superintbxdent of Indian Affairs, 

Santa F6, New Mexico, August 3, 1871. 

Sir : Inclosed herewith I send ,you a copy of resolutions passed on the 9th July) 
1871, by the citizens of Rio Mimbres, New Mexico, regarding the depredations of the 
Indians of your agency; also a copy of a letter from Hon. R. Hudson, probate judge, 
dated Pinos Altas, New Mexico, 30th July, 1871, upon the same subject. 
• You are directed to make every effort to recover any stolen property that may be 
brought to your reservation, and. to secure the thieves for punishment. If necessary, 
you will caU upon the commanding officer of the nearest military post for troops to 
enforce your demands for thieves and stolen property. If you cannot secure the 
thieves, drive them from the reservation. 

You wUl keep your Indians on the lookout for scouting parties, and send them far 
enough to enable you to learn of the approach of scouts m time to call for troops, if 
yon consider it necessary to prevent an attack. 

I have requested the commanding officer of this district to hold a sufficient force in 
readiness to enable you to carry out these instructions, and to prevent a repetition of 
thQ Camp Grant affair. 

With much respect, your obedient servant, 

NATHANIEL POPE. 

O. F. Piper, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Canada Alamosa, New Mexico, 



Appendix A h. No. 9. 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Santa F4, New Mexico, August 4, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith, for your information, a copy of a letter 
from Hon. R. Hudson, dated Pinos Altas, New Mexico, 20th July, 1871, transmitting a 
series of resolutions passed by the citizens of Rio Mimbres, New Mexico, dated 19th 
July, 1871, regarding the depredations of the Apache Indians located at Canada Ala- 
mosa, New Mexico ; also copies of a letter from Hon. li. Hudson to Agent Piper, dated 
Pinos Altas, New Mexico, 18th July, 1871, and Agent Piper's reply, dated Catiada Ala- 
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mosa, New Mexico, 27th July, 1871, and a copy of a letter to me from Agent Piper, all 
upon the same suhject. 

I have directed Agent Piper to make every effort to recover any stolen property that 
may he hrought to his reservation, and, if necessary, to call upon the commanding offi- 
cer of the nearest military post for troops to enforce his demands for thieves and 
stolen property, and have also directed him to keep his Indians on the lookout for 
scouting parties, so that he may he advised of their approach in time to call for troops, 
if he considers it necessary to prevent an attack. 

Therefore I have to request that at least one company of troops may he held in 
readiness to move at short notice to assist Agent Piper should he consider it desirable 
to apply for a force to prevent an attack upon the Indians of his agency, or to secure 
thieving Indians and recover stolen property. 

With much respect, your obedient servant, 

NATHANIEL POPE, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
The Commanding Officer, 

District of New MexicOy Santa F6, New Mexioo, 
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Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, July S6, 1871. 

Bear Sir: According to promise, I drop you a few lines to let you know what is 
going on in the "land of the Apaches.'' I returned from Tucson on the 24th instant. 
General Crook left that placemen the 11th, with five companies of cavalry, en route to 
Apache Pass, supposed to be after Cochise. Arizona people expect ^reat things of him, 
and say that he has unfurled the black flag, and goes in for extermination or a perma- 
nent peace. 

Indians about Tucson are numerous^ committing many depredations, which you un- 
doubtedly have seen account of ere this. 

Miguel, the chief of the Coyoteros near this place, has reused to leave his country, 
and has offered his services to Colonel Green to fight any of the Apaches. We iJl 
helieve in him, and are satisfied that he has always acted in good faith with the whites, 
and will continue to do so. He and his people have a large amount of corn planted 
this year, and have prospects of a fine crop. Thiere have been no rations given to 
Indians at this post for over two months ; still, Miguel and his people are quiet, and 
have committed no depredations. Hawkins, who was lately shot at Prescott, has two 
thousand head of cattle on the Little Colorado, and at present has but two herders, 
and the cattle scatter for several miles, but as yet the Indians have not taken or 
killed any of them. Miguel says that all the Indians of his band have promised him 
not to go near or interfere with them in any way. 

We are making x^reparations for a big campaign, and wiU fight Apaches with Apache^. 
Miguel and some of his people go with us. I want you, governor, to try and do some- 
thing for old Miguel. I assure you that he deserves it more than any other Indian in 
the country, and I know, governor, that you have the influence and the power, and 
that you take great interest in the Indian; so turn your attention over this way and 
help old Miguel. If you can possibly do so, come over and see us, and have a talk and 
see for yourself. Colonel Green sends his regards. I gave Charley Franklin a note to 
you while in Tucson j I hope you will give it your attention ; it will be for the benefit 
of the Quenas. I will send you, by next chance, a note to Vincent Colyer, in regard 
to what we spoke about at Wingate. I have talked to Miguel about you, and he is 
very anxious to see you ; so come on. 

I am, governor, very respectfuUy, yours, &c., &c., 

C. E. COOLEY. 

W. F. M. Arny, Esq., 
Santa F4, New Mexico. 



Appendix A h, No. 11. 

Order to N, Pope, superintendent Indian affairs New Mexico, to forward supplies to Apache 

Indians on White Mountains, Arizona Territory. 

Santa Ffe, New Mexico, Aiigust 14, 1871. 

Sir : You will please see that the peaceable band of the Coyotero Apaehes, under 
their chief, Miguel, at Camp Apache, Arizona, are supplied with beef, corn, and cloth- 
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ing, (blankets, mania, &c.,) to an amount not exceeding $2,000; and I wonld saggest 
that Agent W. F. M. Amy be directed to extend his yisit from the Znni Paeblo village to 
the Apache reservations, to execute these instractions. I woald have given this order 
to the superintendent of Indian affairs in Arizona hut for the fact that this reservation 
is more accessible from your superintendency, and Mr. Amy is going so near it on his 
present visit. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER. 
Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, New Meocioa, 



Appendix A h, No. 12. 

[Telegram.] 

Santa F£, New Mexico, August 14, 1871. 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior ^ Washington, Z>. C, : 

The roving Apaches rapidly comine in ; twelve hundred now at Csmada Alamosa ; 
five hundred at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. Cochise heard from. Runners sent out 
from several points to give Indians fair warning, if they want peace, must come to 
reservations. I leave for Alamosa this morning with Superintendent Pope. All the 
Utes seriously discontented. Should be promptly attended to. Navagoes quiet ; have 
over forty thousand sheep ; will be self-sustaining in few years. The schools among 
Pueblos well attended. 

VINCENT COLYER. 



Appendix A h, No. 14. 

CaI^ada Alamosa, New Mexico, August 21, 1871. 

Sir : Mr. Trujillo has just got in without seeing Cochise. He says that he very unex- 
pectedly met General CrooK, who ordered him back, and refused to recognize his 
authority to go to Cochise's camp, and threw his letter down in disdain, saying that th^ 
superintendent of Indian affairs in New Mexico nor an^ of the Indian agents had any 
authority to send parties to Arizona ; that his instructions authorized him to capture 
any American or Mexican that was found in his route. He also says that they attempted 
to arrest his Indian, but Lieutenant Ross knew Loco, and interceded for him. General 
Crook would not let him get his rations, which were at some distance from where he 
met the party. The general told them that they were lucky to get back with their 
* lives withoat their rations. If you can return here, I think that this affair should be 
investigated further. 
Yours, truly, 

O. F. PIPER. 
Nathaniel Pope, Esq. 

I should also state that General Crook selected the route for him to return, and told 
him not to go by any other. 



Appendix A &, No. 15. 

Washington, D. C, November 7, 1871. 

Sm : Reservations for the roving Apache Indians of New Mexico and Arizona were 
selected under your instructions of30th July, 1871, as follows : 

For the Mimbres and Coyoteros, at Tularosa Valley, in New Mexico. (See accompany- 
ing paper marked A.) 

For the Coyoteros and ChileoBs, of Arizona, at Camp Apache, in White Mountains, 
Arizona. (See paper marked B.) 

For the Aravapas and Finals, at Camp Grant, Arizona Territory. (See paper marked 
C, and accompanying map.) 

For the Mohave Apaches, at Camp Verde, Arizona Territory. (See paper marked D.) 
A detailed description of the C^mp Apache reservation, which was established by 
Major General Thomas, will be found on file in the War Department. 

I also requested, with the advice of General Crook, and the several post commanders. 
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that temporary asylams, where the Toutos, Haalapais, and Western band of Apaobe 
Mohaves might be protected and fed, shonld be established at Camp McDowell, Beal's 
Spring, and Date Creek, nntil' snch times as the Indians collected there conld be re- 
moved to permanent reservations. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

CommisHimer. 
Hon. C. Dblako, 

Secretary of the Interior , Washington, D. C, 

Note. — ^The Camp Apache or White Mountain reservation was selected and its 
boundaries fixed by the late Major General Thomas, United States Army, with the view 
of placing all the roving Apache Indians of Arizona and Western New Mexico upon it. 
As that scheme did not appear to me practicable at this present time, and yet might 
become so in a few years, I thought it best to still reserve this extensive tract, as yet 
wholly unsettled, nntil such time as the experiment contemplated by General Thomas 
may be attempted, should the Government ever deem it advisable to try it. 

V. C. 



IMlarofia Valley, New Mexico, reservation. 

Camp Tularosa, New Mexico, 

Augtist 29, 1871. 

Sir : Agr^jeably to the power conferred upon me by the President, and communicated 
to me in the letter of the nonorable Secretary of the Interior of the 22d of July, 1871, 
that I should proceed to New Mexico and Arizona' and. there take such action as in my 
judgment should 'be deemed wisest and most proper for locating the nomadic tribes of 
those Territories upon suitable reservations, bringing them under the control of the 
proper officers of the Indian Department, &c., I, assisted by yourself and O. F. Piper, 
agent for the Southern Apache Indians, I have carefully examined the place and neigh- 
borhood at Cafiada Alamosa, where the agency is at present located, and for several 
reasons find the same unsuitable for. a reservation. Assisted by the officers named 
above, I have also carefully inspected the valley of the Tularosa, and finding the same 
to possess most of the requisites necessary to a home for the Indians, it being remote 
from white settlements, surrounded by mountains not easily crossed, sufficient arable 
lands, good water, and plenty of wood and game, I hereby declare the said valley of 
the Tularosa, beginning at the head-waters of the Tularosa River and its tribu- 
taries in the mountains, and extending down the same ten miles on each side 
for a distance of thirty miles, to be an Indian reservation, for the sole use and occu- 
pation of the Southern and other roving bands of Apache Indians, their agent, and 
other officers and employes of the Government, the laws relating to Indian reser- 
vations in the United States governing the same until such time as the Executive 
or Congress shall approve or set aside this order. I would, therefore, suggest that 
Agent riper be instnicted to remove his agency and the Indians under his charge 
from Cafiada Alamosa to the Tularosa Valley as soon as practicable after the receipt 
of this letter. The War Department having directed the officers commanding the dis- 
trict of New Mexico and Arizona to afford military protection to such Indiums as may 
be induced to come in, both on their way and after arrival at the reservation, the 
agency will be amply protected, and the Department having authorized me to supply 
these Indians with whatever may be necessary, you are at liberty to incur such moder- 
ate expenditure as mdy be absolutely necessary to carry out the above instructions. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Commissioner, 

Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 



B. • 

White Mountain reservation, Arizona, 

Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, ' 

September 5, 1871. 

Sir : As the White Mountain region has been set apart by the War Department as an 
Indian reservation, and there are several bands of peaceably disposed Apaches who 
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have for many years lived in this conntry, who canoot be removed without much suf- 
feriufi; to themselves, risk of war, and expenses to the Grovernment, I have concluded 
to select the White Mountain reservation, the boundaries of^ which were defined in 
letter of H. M. Robert, major of engineers, dated headquarters military division of 
the Pacific, San Francisco, California, January 31, 1870, as one of the Indian reserva- 
tions upon which the Apache Indians of Arizona may be collected, fed, clothed, and 
otherwise provided for and protected, agreeably to the power conferred upon me, at the 
suggestion of the President, by the honorable Secretary of the Interior, under date 
July 21, 1871, and the orders of the War Department July 18, 1871, and supplementary 
orders July 31, 1871, copies of which are herewith inclosed. 

Agreeably to your wish that I should name the articles and amount of provisions to 
be issued, I would suggest that one pound of beef and one pound of corn per capita be 
issued with salt daily, and sngar and coffee occasionally. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Commissioner, 
Lieutenant Colonel John Green, 

First Cavalry, U» 8, A., Commanding Camp Apache, Arizona Territory. 



Detailed deecription of the White Mountain reservaiioUf Arizona Territory, 

Engineer's Office, 
Headquarters Military Division of the Pacific, 

San Francisco, California, January 31, ^0. 

Sir: I respectfully forward the following description of the proposed Indian reserva- 
tion in Arizona. The boundaries of the reservation to be as rollows, as shown in red 
on the accompan^g map: Startiy^ at the point of intersection of the boundary 
between New Mexico and Arizona, with the south edge of the Black Mesa, and follow- 
ing the southern edge of the Black Mesa to a point due north of Sombrero or Plumose 
Butte, then due south to said Sombrero or Plumoso Butte, then in the direction of the 
Picache Colorado to the crest of the Apache Mountains, following said crest down the 
Salt River to Pinal Creek, and then up the Pinal Creek to the top of the Pinal Mount- 
ains, then following the crest of the Pinal range, 'Hhe Cordilleras de la Gila," the 
'^Almagra Mountains,'' and other mountains bordering the north bank of the Gila 
River, to the New Mexican boundary near Steeple Rock, then following said )>oundary 
north to its intersection with the south edge of the Black Mesa, the starting-point. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. M. ROBERT, 

Major Engineers, 
General W. D. Whipple, 

Adjutant General Military Division of the Padfie, 



C. 

Camp Grant reservation. 

Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 
\ September 18, 1871. 

Sir: The boundaries of the reservation, selected with the approval of the President 
and Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of War, at Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 
within the limits of which all peaceably disposed Arivapa, Pinal, and other roving 
bands of Apache Indians are hereafter to be protected, fed, and otherwise provided 
for, will be as follows : Bounded north by the Gila River ; west by a line ten miles 
from and parallel to the general course of the San Pedro Riter ; south by a line at 
right angles to the western boundary, crossing the San Pedro ten miles from Camp 
Grant ; east by a line at right angles to the southern boundary, touching the western 
base of Mount TumbuU, terminating at the Gila River, the northern boundary. 

Citizens who have built, or are now working, ranches within the above-described 
boundaries, will be allowed to remain, to secure their crops and care for their property, 
until further orders from Washington, D. C; provided they conform to the laws pre- 
scribed by Congresss for the government of Indian reservations. 

A copy of the laws and regulations governing this, as well as all other Indian reser- 
vations, will be forwarded to you on my return to Washington. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 
^ Commissioner, 

Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman, U. S. A., 

In charge Indian reservation, Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 
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D. 

Camp Verde retervation. 

Camp Verde, Arizona Territory, 

Oetober 3, 1871. 

General : HaYing personally inspected the conntry and the condition of the Apache 
Mohave Indians on the Verde River above this post, and finding the Indians to be in con- 
siderable numbers sick, destitate, and in a starving condition ; having no boandaries 
defining their home ; their country overrun by hunters, who kill their game, and not un- 
frequentlv kill the Indians — gold prospectors and others, none of whom locate in this 
section of the country — agreeably to the powers conferred upon me by the President, 
and communicated to me in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior dated July 21, 
1871, and the orders of the Secretary of War of Jnlj 18. and 31, 1871, and in harmony 
with the humane action of Congress in providing funds for this purpose, I have con- 
cluded to declare all that portion of country adjoining on the northwest side of and 
above the military reservation of this post, on the Verde River, for a distance of ten 
miles on both sides of the river to the point where the old wagon-road to New Mexico 
crosses the Verde, supposed to be a distance up the river of about forty-fiVe miles, to be 
an Indian reservation, within the limits of which all peaceably disposed Apache Mo- 
have Indians are to be protected, fed, and otherwise cared for, and the laws of Congress 
and Executive orders relating to the government of Indian reservations shall have full 
power and force within the boundaries of the same unless otherwise ordered by Con- 
gress or the President. 

•Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Commiseioner, 

Brevet Major General C. Grovbr, ^ 

Commanding Camp Verde, Arizona Territorj^, 



Appendix A h, No. 16. 

Industry of the Apaches, — Testimony of Colonel Green, 

Headquarters Camp Thomas, Arizona Territory, 

DeccTiiber 31, 1870. 
[Extract.] 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose orders Nos. 66 and 67, current series, and would 
respectfully ask their approval by the department commander. 

Tt^e Indians furnished one hundred and thirty tons of hay, at $30 per ton, for which 
they were paid in flour, charging cost and transportation, 16^ cents per pound. After 
they delivered this amount of hay, I ordered the acting assistant quartermaster to pur- 
chase sixty additional tons, and pay them in corn ; but the weather became so bad thpy 
could not furnish it at that time, and as they had nothing to eat but the beef issued, I 
directed the acting commissary of subsistence to purchase six thousand pounds of corn 
from the quartermaster's department and issue it to them. I afterward concluded it 
would be better to keep them employed, and therefore directed the purchase of the 
wood from them. * 

My whole aim is to keep them employed this winter if possible, as I think it vnQ. 
induce them to plant more next season than if they were fed for nothing ; but the diffi- 
culty is, they furnish the wood so fast that in a few days we shall have enough for the 
winter; they bring 'at the rate of thirty cords per day. When they furnished hay, 
they brought as high as fifteen tons in one day ; and it must be remembered that the 
former is broken on' by hand or cut with worn-out axes, and the latter cut by knives, 
and all carried in on their backs. It is wonderful with what alacrity they go to work. 
It is true, nearly all is done by women and children, but a few men also work — more 
than at first ; but this is the custom of the Indian, and cannot be eradicated at once. 
If the weather continues good we shaU commence receiving the sixty additional tons 
of hay in a few days — not that the hay is of the best quality at this late season, but in 
order to give the Indians employment, which I believe will meet the views of the de- 
partment commander, from what he said when at this post. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN GREEN, 
Major First Cavalry, C<ymnianding Post, 

Assistant Adjutant General, 

D^artment of Arizona, 
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Headquarters Camp Goodwim^; 

Arizona Territory ^ May — , 1871. 

[Extract.] 

Sir : There beinji; bo grain on hand here, and no hay fit for feeding, I was in consid- 
erable trouble as to how to subsist the animals of the post, nutil I thought the hay 
9ii^ht be furnished by the Indians, and I at once tried the experiment, directing the 
acting assistant quartermaster to pay them $1 per one hundred pounds, either in cur- 
rency or quartermaster's or commissary stores, charging cost and transportation for the 
two latter.; and it was really interesting to see with what spirit they went to work, 
and what nice, clean hay they brought in, much superior to any I have seen furnished 
by contractors in Arizona. Yesterday, upwards of four thousand pounds were brought. 
Even the children went to work with great alacrity ; one little child, that could scarcely 
more than walk, brought in nine pounds, for which he received three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, and was highly delighted with his success. I proi>ose to supply the new 
post with hay in the same way, which will be much cheaper than if done by contract. 

As we have to feed these Indians more or less, I would even recommend that wood 
for fuel be received from them, paying, say, $5 per cord, and thus show them that labor 
is valuable and brings its own reward. While the Indian will be a gainer the Govern- 
ment will not be a loser, as I propose to make them pay cost and transportation for 
what is Issued to them. I 

I was sorry that the supply of grain at this post did not admit of my complying fully 
v^ith the generaPs wishes in giving them com for seed. I could illy spare a very small, 
amount, so that their planting will not be as extensive this year as I had hoped. I am 
in hopes that by next year I will be able to furnish them sufficient seed, and would also 
respectfully recommend that the department commander urge the necessity of fhmish- 
ing the ruder implements of agriculture, as at present their only means of farming are 
sharpened sticks, and it is wonderful to see with what advantage they use them. 
They frequently ask for other seed than corn, particularly pumpkins, beans, squashes, 
and melons. It would, probably, be well for the Indian Bureau to send an agent to 
look after the interests of these people. 

I know the War Department is very close in regard to the issue of rations to Indians ; 
it believes they should be fed out of the Indian appropriations ; but can I see them 
starve before my eyes and not give them relief? 

I a«k them, " Why are you so poor^ " and the answer invariably is, " If ow can we be 
otherwise f We had not much originally, and now we can get nothing ; we do not 
steal. We cannot go to the mescal country, as we are liable to be met and killed by 
scouting parties." I know myself this to be the case, hence they have either to starve 
or steal, or we must feed them 'until they can raise enough for themselves. 

I would also recommend that if they really turn out faithful they be furnished with 
stock cattle, which can be very cheaply purchased in Texas by the herd ; also some 
sheep, which can be as cheaply bought in New Mexico ; thus in a few years they will 
not only be self-sustaining, but have material for sale. Here I would state that the above 
propositions "♦^ould of course be only an experiment, but one I think weU worth trying. 
The Pinal Indians have sent me word that they are desirous to come in and be at peace, 
but they are afraid they will either confine or kill them. I suppose they are influenced 
by guilty consciences. I have sent them messengers to say if they want to have a talk, 
I will guarantee their safety and report their words to my superior officers. I expect 
them back'in a few days, when I will report the rfesult of their mission. I gave the 
messenger particularly to understand we did not care whether they came in or not, but 
if they did they might do so with perfect safety. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

JOHN GREEN, 
Major First Cavalry^ Brevet Lietd» Colonel, U, 8, A,, Chmmanding Post. 

Assistant Adjutant General, 

. Department of Cal\fomia, I 



Headquarters Camp Ord, Arizona Territory, 

August 13, 1870. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that the Indian chief, Cochise, sent a message to me, 
saying that he wanted to make peace with the whites, and was tired of war, and that 
he would like to make arrangements to come and see me himself, but, as ho is such an 
old offender, I thought it best to ask instructions from the department commander in 
regard to his case. All the Indians seem to think that if they come here and talk with 
me they are all right, notwithstanding I have been endeavoring to explain to them, at 
all times, that I have no authority to make, any arrangement with them, except that 
while they were not marauding, but remained in this part of the country, they would 
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• 

oot be molested. I wonld, therefore, respectfully ask for instrnctions as to what ooarse 
to parsae toward them. The White Moantain Indiaos are, as heretofore, full of their 
protestations of friendship, large numbers being here at all times, and I am issuing a 
pound and a quarter of beef dailv to each adult, and to titie children half, my endeavor 
being to keep them quiet until some definite policy is established toward them. I 
believe that the chiefs, Bs-kel-te-say-lat, Pedro, and Miguel, and several minor chiefis, 
are sincere, but those farther west I have considerable cfoubt of. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN GREEN, 
Cammandwg Post. 
Assistant Adjutant Gi&NEitAX, 

Department of Arizona, Prescott, Arizona Territory, 



Appendix A h. No. 17. 

Order of Captain William Nelson forbidding armed bodies of dtizensfrom crossing the Indian 

reservation. 

[Special Orders No. 76.— Extract.] 

Headquartebs Camp Gkant, Akizona Territory, 

September 13, 1871. 

«««« •••« 

II. The vicinity of this post having been selected as an Indian reservation, and its 
limits not yet having been fixed, no armed body of citizens will be permitted to come 
within ten (10) miles of this post. 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain Twenty-first Infantry, Commdiiding Post, 



Appendix A 6, No. 18. 

Headquarters Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 

September 15, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that tinder telegraphic iustrnctions from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitted through headquarters department of Arizona, 1 proceeded to 
collect in the friendly disposed Indians, and in a few days three bauds were represented 
at this reservation by over one hundred Indians, about which time two J^x leans came 
to this post from Tucson and rej^orted that an expedition was being gotten up there 
for the purpose of attacking the Indians collected here. 

I immediately communicated with the commanding officer at Camp Lowell in refer- 
ence to the m atter, and requested bis assistau ce to pre v en t such an attem pt. He ordered 
Captain Dunn, Twenty-first Infantry, to this post, to consult with me on the subject. 
On his arrival here. Captain Dunn informed me that a large party, composed of citi- 
zens of Tucson, Mexicans, and Indians, would leave Tucson the day after he left, and 
that the party intended passing through this reservation on a prospecting tour. The next 
day Mr. Vincent Colyer arrived at the post, and I informed him of the state of afia>irs, 
he showing me his authority — copies of which have been forwarded to you — requested 
me, if possible, to prevent the expedition from Tucson from crossing the reservation, 
and authorized me to proclaim a reservation of ten miles from the post in either 
direction, until the limit of the reservation could be defined. Some of the leading men 
of the expedition from Tucson arrived at the post the evening of the day upon which 
Mr. Colyer arrived. I saw and informed them that under the circumstances it was my 
opinion the presence of such a party from Tucson at the particular time would be 
antagonistic to, and probably defeat, Mr. Colyer's mission, and requested that they 
pass around the reservation. I was informed that my request would not be complied 
with, and that the party, some two hundred strong, would reach the post about day- 
light the following morning, and would cross the reservation. 

I immediately issued an order forbidding armed parties of citizens approaching 
within ten miles of the post, and sent a courier with a copy out to meet the party, 
with instructions to report the result without delay. The courier returned about 3 
o'clock in the morning, reported having found the party encamped twelve miles out, 
and that they informed him that they wbiild cross the reservation. 

I then sent Lieutenant Whitman, Thiid Cavalry, out to inform them that I was pre- 
pared to enforce my orders, and had my guns in position, and woi^d open fire ni>oii 
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them on the approach at the month of the ca&on opposite the post.' At the same time 
sent out my water-wagon loaded, so they should not suffer in case they concluded to 
go back, which they very reluctantly decided to do. I would respectfully state, in 
connection, I do not think the present strength of garrison sufficient to insure this 
reservation against attacks similar to the one made here some months since. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. NELSON, 
Captain^ Twenty-first Infantry^ Commanding, 
Assistant Adjutant General, 

Departmefnt of Arizona, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 



Appendix A J, No. 19. 

Dr, Wilbur on returning the Apaalie children stolen at the Camp Grant massage, 

Tucson, Arizona Territory, 

Octofcei- 25, 1871. 

Lieutenant : At the suggestion of Hon. Vincent Colyer, I proceeded, on my return 
from Camp Grant, to place on foot an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the 
whereabouts of as many as possible of the captives taken at the massacre of Apache 
Indians near yonr post on the 30th of April last. 

In my report to the department for the quarter ending September 30, 1871, transmit- 
ted through Superintendent H. Bendell^ Arizona City, I stated that I had discovered 
the resilience of five of tbese captives, had made application to have them turned 
over to me to be returned to their proper homes and families, and been refused ; and 
that I should immediately take legal measures to obtain possession. 

Since then I have been informed by the United States district attorney that you are 
the proper person to proceed in this matter ; that these Indians having been under 
your control, you are the proper officer to make application for writ of habeas corpus 
and take possession, of these children as your wards. I therefore hasten to give yon 
all the information in my possession up to the present time. There are eight of the 
captives now in possession of parties residing in and near Tu£son, as follows : At the 
'^ Mission of San Xavier Del Bue,'' nine miles from Tucson, Jesus Mendosa has one girl 
ten years old, shot through arm and slightly wounded in side. Nicolas Martinez has 
one captive ; Jos^ Lucas has one captive. In Tucson, Arizona Territory, the following : 
Leopoldo Corilo has one captive ; Manuel Martinez has one captive ; Francisco Romero 
has two captives. I am also informed that Manuel Duran, Apache guide, sold one 
captive, a girl aged six years. I will try and ascertain where this child is, and inform 
you at once. Should you desire, I shall take ^reat pleasure in furnishing you with the 
necessary form of procedure and any other assistance in my power. 

I would suggest that immediate action be taken in this matter, as the indictment 
for murder found by the late United States grand jury against a portion of their citi- 
zens has brought the people of this to such a pitch of excitement that any unneces- 
sary delay would result in the disappearance of all trace of the identity of these cap- 
tives, if not in their death. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. A. WILBUR, 
United States Special Agent for Papago Indians, 

Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman, U. S. A., 

In charge of Apache Indians, Camp Grant, Arizona Territorry, 



Appendix A b. No. 20. 
Proclamation by the governor, 

• 

Whereas I am informed, as I am departing for the Pinal Mountains with a large 
force for the purpose of exploring the agricultural and mineral resources of that 
region, that a commission has been ordered by the President of the United States to 
examine into the Indian affairs of the Territory, with the view, if possible, of securing 
a peaceful solution of the question, and my absence may continue until after the 
arrival of said commission ; and whereas the%>bject most desired by the people of this 
Territory is the cessation of Indian hostilities, and the means that will most speedily 
accomplish this result will be hailed with joy by every inhabitant : 
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Now, therefore, I, A. P. K. Safford, ^vemor of Arizona, call upon all the officers and 
citizens of the Territory to receive said commissioners with kindness and hospitality ; 
to give them all the aid and information upon the subject before referred to witnin your 

Eower and knowledge. They have been selected with a view to their integrity and 
umanity of purpose, and sent here in the legal performance of duty. 
If they come among you entertaining erroneous opinions upon the Indian question 
and the condition of affairs in the Territory, then by kindly treatment and fedr, truth- 
ful representation you will be enabled to convince them of their errors. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the Territory this 15th day of August, 
A. D. 1871. 

[SEAL.] A. P. K. SAFFORD. 

By order of the governor: 
Thbo. F. White, 

Aaeietant Secretary of the Territory. 



Appenbec a h. No. 21. 
Flag of iruoe sent out to Tonto Apaches at Camp Eeno, hf General N, A, M, Dudley, 

Camp McDowell, September 27, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to report the result of my mission under the following special 
order : 

" (Special orders No. 148.] 

'' Headquarters Camp McDowell, 

^^ Arizona Territory, September 25, 1871. 

" Hon. Vincent Colyer, special commissioner to the Apache Indians in this Territory, 
acting under the authojity of the President of the United States, having requested 
that a party be sent out from this post with a flag of truce, with a view of inducing 
some of the Indians to come into McDowell for the purpose of a council, Captain 
Curtis, with twenty men of I Troop, and a detachment of one first lieutenant, one 
sergeant, and one corporal, and ten men of M Troop, will proceed in the direction of 
Old Camp Eeno, accompanied by Salaza, the post guide, and Francisco, Apache inter- 
preter, belonging to Captain McGregor's command, and by attracting the attention 
of Indians in that vicinity endeavor to induce as many of them as possible to come in 
and visit Mr. Colyer ; the latter will inform Captain Curtis what propositions to make 
these Indians if reached. 

'^ The party will be provided with two days' rations, and get off immediately. 

*^ By command of Major N. A. M. Dudley : 

"A. D. KING, 
"First Lieutenant, Third Cavalry^ Post Adjutant'' 

In obedience to the above I left the post on September 25, at 1 p. m. My party 
consisted of Lieutenant Wessell, Third Cavalry ; Acting Assistant Surgeon Y. Havard, 
United States Army ; Captain W. M. C. Netterville, Twenty-first Infantry, as a volun- 
teer ; one sergeant, one corporal, and eight men from M Troop, Third Cavalry, and one 
corporal and nineteen men from I Troop, Third Cavalry, my own, all mounted. In 
addition there were two packers, four pack-mules, and two guides, Francisco and Had- 
jeille, making in all thirty-eight persons and forty-two animals. About an hour and 
a half after crossing the river I saw signal-smokes in the mountains about twenty miles 
ahead of me, and near the road I was to follow. They were kept up all day on the 
same range. I made signal in return, and continued on, reaching Sunflower Valley 
at about 1 a. m. There were no signal-fires on the mountains that night. The next 
morning I built fires at daylight, and displayed the white flag, but mere was no re- 
sponse ; I waited until about 9 a. m. of the 26th, and started on, leaving a white flag 
in my deserted camp. I reached Old Camp Eeno, forty miles from the post, at a^out 12 
a. m. Fresh trails were seen at various places along the road, though not in any large 
number, generally two or three at a time ; one trail, a day or two old, within a mile of 
the post. The greater part,liowever, were seen after we left Sycamore Creek, ten miles 
j^om the post. Before I ha^ fairly unsaddled at Reno, a signal-smoke was made in the 
side of the mountain close to camp, apparently not more than a mile and a half away. I 
answered it at once. It was kept up until about 2 p. m., when it died away. Thinking 
that it might be a small party who were afraid to come in, I sent Lieutenant Wessels, 
Francisco, and six men up the side of ^he mountain. They went well up to where 
the fire had been, but could elicit no response to their speech. The command was put 
^ route back to Sunflower Valley at 4 p. m, and reached there at 7.30 p. m., remain- 
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ing for the night. In going from Sunflower Valley to Reno, fresh signal-smoke was 
made at the same place where we bad observed it when leaving the post. On reaching 
Sunflower Valley it was found tbat the flag which I had left in the morning was miss- 
ing. The end of the staff had been broken off and the remainder pointed toward 
Camp McDowell, stoye being piled around it to keep it in place. Nothing transpired 
during the night. I am confident that the whole object of the mission was fully made 
known, and it is my impression that the parties observing our movements left for the 
purpose of consulting their chief. I am strengthened in this belief from the fact that 
they did not, as is usual with them, use any defiant language or fire any shots. Had 
my rations peimitted, I should have remained at Reno long enough to allow them to 
communicate ; as it is, I think that a day or two will bring some of them into the post ; 
if not, they do not intend to come at all. Nothing worthy of notice occurred further. 
I left Sunflower Valley at 7 a. m. and reached this post at 3 p. m. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

JAMES CURTIS, 
Ckipiain Third Cavalry, Commanding Troop I, 

Lieutenant A. D. King, 

Post Adjutant, Camp McDotoell, Arizona Territory* 



Appendix A &, No. 22. 

Camp McDowell as a temporary asylum for feeding Apaches. 

Camp McDowbix, Ajbizona Territory. 

September 26, 1871. 

General : In the event that some of the Apaches Indians should be induced to come 
in at McDowell to be at peace, ^ou are requested and authorized to protect, feed, and 
otherwise care for them, under the authority of the orders of the War Department, by 
direction of the President, dated Washington, D. C, July 18 and 31, 1871, (copies of 
which were forwarded to you on the 25th instant,) until such times as there may be 
a sufficient number to be forwarded to the reservation at Camp Grant, or to another 
reservation, which it may be found desirable to establish for the Tontos, at a place to 
be hereafter designated. Meanwhile you will please consider the limits of this military 
reservation as an Indian reservation, and you are also authorized to purchase clothing, 
manta, calico, &^c., to an amount not exceeding four hundred dollars. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

VINCENT COLTER, 

^ Commissioner. 
General N. M. Dudley, 

Commanding Post, 



Appendix A J, No. 23. 

Bequesting Captain McGregor to open communicaUons witlt the Tonto Apaches. 

In the field, near Camp McDowell, 

Arizona Territory, Septeniher 27, 1871. 

Captain : General Dudley's party, interpreter, and escort having failed to open direct 
communications with the Apache Indians near Camp Reno, though receiving many 
encouraging signs of a peaceable disposition on the part of the Indians, and the soldiers 
and animals belonging to General Dudley's command requiring rest, will you have the 
kindness to send an interpreter with a white flag, and such escort as you may think 
necessary, starting within the next two days to the Apache Indians living in the direc- 
tion of Superstition Mountain, in a southeasterly direction from this post, with a view 
to bringing them in and placing them on a reservation where they can be protected, 
fed, and otnerwise cared for f 

For your authority, I respectfully refer you to the inclosed copies of orders from the 
War Department, dated July 18 and 31, 1871. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

- VINCENT COLTER, 

Commissioner, 
Captain Thomas McGregor, U. S. A., 

ComvMLnding Detadiment Troops, 

6 I 
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Appexdei: a hf No. 23|. 
General Crook censuring Ctig»tain Nelson for defending Camp Chant Indian reservation. 

Headquarters Departmek^ of Arizona^ 
Prescott, Arizona Territory, September 22, 1871. 

Sir : ReferriDg to your commnnication of the 15tli instant, and to Post Orders No. 70, 
Part II, Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, September 13, 1871, in which you report having 

Erohibited armed bodies of citizens from approaching within ten miles of your post, I 
ave to state that this would virtually prohibit the passage of any citizens over the 
public mail-road irom Tucson to Florence, which passes within four miles of your post. 
As all citizens in this Territory, in order to secure protection, must go armed, while it 
is your duty to give every assistance in your power to the peace commissioner, and 
protection to the Indians who'may come peaceably disposed to your post, you must not 
forget the duties you owe to the citizens of this Government. Your action in this 
matter was unwarrantable, as you transcended the limits of your authority, and in 
future you will be governed by the proper military authorities and the customs of s^r- 
vice in like cases, nor will you unnecessarily provoke the hostilities of the citizens 
toward the military and the Indians under their protection. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE CROOK, 
Lieut Col. Twenty-third Infantry, Brevet Major General, U, S, A,, Commaiiding, 

Captain William Nelson, 

Twenty-first Infantry, Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 



Appendix A 6, No. 24. 

Providing temporary reservation for the Sualajpais at Beal Spring, Anzona Territory, 

Camp Whipple, Arizona Territory, 

October 5, 1871. 

General : As there are a number of Hualapais Indians reported ta be in a destitute 
condition in the neighborhood of Beal Spring Camp, Arizona Territory, who have 
lately been peaceable, will you have the kindness to see that they are fed, protected, 
and otherwise cared for, agreeably to the orders of the War Department, dated Wash- 
ington, D. C, July 18 and 31, 1871 ? The reservation within which the ab^ve order will 
apply shall be temporary, and extend for the distance of one mile around the camp, 
until such time .as a more permanent reservation can be selected. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Commissioner, 
Brevet Major General George Crook, 

Commanding Department of Arizona, 

Camp Whipple, Prescott, Arizona Territory, 



Appendix A b. No. 25. 

Beport to General Schofield, U, S, A., and arranging for supply of blanlceis. 

Office of the Headq^jarters, Division of the Pacific, 

San Francisco, California, October 19, 1871. 

General : Under the orders of the President, dated War Department, Washington, 
D. C, July 18, and snpplementary order, July 31, 1871, copies of which have been for- 
warded to you, I have collected together several thousands of the roving Apache 
Jndians on reservations which I have selected in Arizona Territory, and requested the 
commanding officers at the military posts around which these reservations are located 
to feed, partially clothe, protect, and otherwise care for them, leaving the whole busi- 
ness under their supervision until such time as the Department at Washington may 
otherwise order. 

The reservations are located as follows : At Camp Apache, for the Cayotero ; at 
Camp Grant, for the Aravapas and Pinals ; at Camp McDowell, for the Tontos ; at 
Camp Verde and Date Creek, for Apache Mohaves j Beal Spring, for Hualapais ; and the 
boundaries have been carefully defined and left with commanding officers at the sev- 
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eral posts designated. Provision has been made for all they immediately require, 
except a supply of blankets. As I understand there is a liberal supply of these, of the 
old style used in the Army, and the officers inform me that they would much prefer the 
new article, manufactured on the Pacific slope, for the use of the troops under their 
command, I would respectfully reijuest that about two thousand be distributed for the 
immediate use of these Indiand, in quantities, at the several posts, about as follows : 
At Camp Grant Preservation, 300 blankets; at Camp Verde reservation, 250 blankets; 
at Camp McDowell reservation, 250 blankets ; at Camp Date Creek reservation, 300 
blankets ; at Camp Beal Spring reservation, 400 blankets ; leaving a margin of 500 to 
be distributed as the commanding general of the Department of Arizona may direct. 
As the season is late, the winter already upon us, may I suggest that the order be tele- 
graphed to San Diego, thence by mail to several depots, it being understood that the 
payment for the above is to be made by the Indian Department. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Commiasioner. 
General J. M. Schofield, IT. S. A., 

Commanding Diviaion of the Pacific, 



Appendix A 6, No. 26. 

BecommendationB of Secretary of Inferior approving reservations selected hy Commissioner 

Colyer in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington^ D. C, November 7, 1871. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of a communication addressed to 
this Department by the Hon. Vincent Colyer, one oi* the board of Indian peace commis- 
sioners, who recently visited Arizona, wherein he states his views in relation to the 
Apache Indians, and describes certain tracts of country in Arizona and New Mexico, 
which, during his recent visit to said Indians, he has selected to be set apart as reser- 
vations for their use, as authorized to do by orders issued to •him before visiting the 
Apaches. 

I have the honor to recommend, in pursuance of the understanding arrived at in our 
conversation with the Secretary of War on the 6th instant, that the President issue an 
order authorizing said tracts of country described in Mr. Colyer's letter to be regarded 
as reservations for the settlement of Indians until it is otherwise ordered. 

I have the honor, also, to suggest that the proper officers of the War Department be 
directed to inform the various bands of roving Apaches that they are required to 
locate upon the reservations immediately, and that, upon so doing, they will be fully 
protected and provided for by the Government so long as they remaiii on said reserva- 
tions and preserve peaceable relations with the Government, each other, and the white 
people ; and that unless they comply with this request they will not thus be provided 
for and protected. , 

I suggest that they also be notified that they will not be permitted to send their old 
men, women, and children upon such reservations, and permit their young men and 
braves to go upon the war-path. 

I beg, also, to request that the proper officers of the War Department be instructed 
to notify the white people of Arizona and New Mexico of this determination of the 
Government to preserve, if possible, peace between the whites and the Indians, and 
that neither will be allowed to depredate or trespass upon the other, with impunity ; 
and that so long and so far as the Indians comply with these requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, and settle upon thest reservations before indicated, and conduct themselves 
peaceably thereafter, they will be proteiited by the Government to the full extent of 
its power, and no longer. 

I beg, also, to inform you that it is the intention of this Department to communicate 
a copy of this letter to the superintendents of Indian affairs for Arizona and New 
Mexico, and to direct the superintendent of Indian affairs for Arizona to remove his 
headquarters immediately to the headquarters of the commandii^ officer of the Departn 
ment of Arizona, and to request him to co-operate fully with the officer in charge of the 
troops in Arizona, in the execution of the purpose of the Government, as indicated in 
this request, provided the views herein expressed shall haVe the approbation of the 
President and the War Department. ^ 

I would further suggest that the War Department will, for the present, select some 
suitable and discreet officer of the Army to act as Indian agent for any of the reser- 
vations in Arizona which may be occupied by the Indians, under the orders hereia 
contemplated. 
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t 

Saoh agents will be Bnpersedcd by persons hereafter appointed by this Department, 
at such times as the President may hereafter deem proper. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. DELANO, Secretary, 
The President. 

These recommendations were approved by the President as follows: 

Executive Mansion, 
JFaahingtonj X>. C, November 9, 1871. 

Respectfully referred to the Secretary of War, who will take such action as may be 
necessary to carry out the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior. 

U. S. GRANT. 
And indorsed by General Sherman thus: 

Headquarters Armt of the United States, 

Washington^ D, C, November 9, 1871. 

General: I now inclose you copies of a correspondence between the Secretary of 
the Interior and War Department on the subject of the iK>licy th^t is to prevail in 
Arizona with the Apache Indians. The Secretary of War wishes you to give all the 
necessary orders to carry into full effect this policy, which is the same that prevails in 
the Indian country, generally, viz : To fix and determine (usually with the assent ex- 
pressed or implied of the Indians concerned) the reservations within which they may 
live and be protected by all branches of the Executive Government; but if they 
wander outside, they at once become objects of suspicion, liable to be attacked by the 
troops as hostile. The three reservations referred .to in these papers, and more par- 
ticularly defined in the accompanying map, seem far enough removed from the white 
settlements to avoid the dangers of collision of interest. At all events, these Indians 
must have a chance to escape war, and the most natural way is to assign them homes, 
and to compel them to remain thereon. While they remain on such reservations, there 
is an implied condition that they should not be permitted to starve; and our expe- 
rience is that the Indian Bureau is rarely supplied with the necessary money to pro- 
vide food, in which event you may authorize the Commissary Department to provide 
for them, being careful to confine issues only to those acting in good faith, and only 
for absolute wants. 

The commanding officer of the nearest military post will be the proper person to act 
as the Indian agent until the regular agents come provided with the necessary author- 
ity and funds to relieve them ; but you may yourself, or allow General Crook t'O appoint 
these temporary agents regardless of rank. 

The citizens of Arizona should be publicly informed of these events, and that the 
military have the command of the President to protect these Indians on their reser- 
vations, and that under no pretense must they invade them, except under the leadership 
of the commanding officer having charge of them. 

The boundaries of these reservations should also be clearly defined, and any changes 
in them suggested by experience should be reported, to the end that they may be 
modified or changed by the highest authority. 

After general notice to Indians and whites of this policy. General Crook may feel 
assured that whatever measures of severity he may adopt to reduce those Apaches to 
a peaceful and subordinate condition, will be approved by the War Department and 
the President. 

I am^ your obedient servant, 

W. T. SHFRMAN, General. 

GeneralJ. M. Schofield, 

Commanding Military Division Pacific, 



Appendix A 5, No. 27. 

ORDERS OF lieutenant GENERAL SHERIDAN, 

The following order* issued by General Sheridan relative to the Apache Indians 
under his jurisdiction: 

[General Orders No. 8.] 

^ Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, 

CkicagOf IllinoiSf November 20, 1871. 

To carry out the wishes of the Secretary of the Interior and instructions of the 
Secretary of War, relating to southern and other roving bands of Apache Indians, the 
following is ordered : 
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1. The valley of Tulorosa, in New Mexico^ beginning at the head-waters of this river 
and its tributaries in the mountain, and extending down the Tulorosa ten miles each 
side for a distance of thirty miles, is declared and hereby aunonnced to be an Indian 
reservation, for the sole use of the southern and other roving bands of Apache Indians, 
now in, or who may hereafter come into New Mexico, their agents and other officers, 
and such officers and employes of the military service as may be designated by compe- 
tent military authority. 

2. The Indians at the Cafiada Alamosa agency, and all roving Apaches now in New 
Mexico, are hereby commanded to go immediately to the Tulorosa reservation, remain 
there, and preserve peaceable relations with the Government, the white people, 
and with each other. They are notified that they will not be permitted to place their 
old men, women, and children on the reservation, and send their young men and braves 
on the war-path. As long as the Indians remain on the reservation, and conduct them- 
selves peaceably, they will be fully protected and provided for by the Government ; if 
they fail to go upon the reservation in due time after having been informed of this 
order, or leave it after having once gone there, they will become objects of suspicion — 
liable to attack as hostile. The terms and conditions of this order will be applied to 
all Apaches who may hereafter go into New Mexico. 

3. All concerned are hereby notified that the Government is determined, if possible, 
to preserve peace between the whites and Indians, and to allow neither to dei)redflte 
or trespass on the other, and it is the command of the President that the Indians be 
protected On their reservation, and that under no pretense shall their reservation be 
trespassed upon, nor shall it be invaded except under the leadership of the command- 
ing officer having charge of them. 

4. The troops will co-operate with and aid the Indian Bureau to the full extent of 
their ability in transferring Indians to the Tulorosa reservation. A military post will 
be established there as soon as practicable, and full protection given to the Indians 
who remain peaceably on the reservation. If from want of supplies the Indian Bureau 
shall at any time be unable to provide for the Indians on the reservation, such issues 
will be made from the Army supplies as may be necessary for the support of all the In- 
dians who act in good faith. 

5. The commanding general Department of the Missouri is charged with exeibuting 
this order, and with issuing such further instructions as may benecessary to accom- 
plish the purposes indicated. He will have the various bands of roving Apaches in 
New Mexico, or who raav hereafter come there, informed as soon as practicable of the 

, requirements herein set lorth, and at the earliest convenient season will fix more spe- 
cifically the boundaries of their reservation. , 

6. After general notice to Indians and whites of the policy above defined, the depart- 
ment commander may feel assured that whatever measures of severity he may adopt 
to reduce these Apaches to a peaceful and subordinate condition will be approved by 
the War Department and by the President. 



ORDERS OP MAJOR GENERAL SCHOFIELD. 

Military Division of the Pacific, Major General J. M. Schofield, commanding. — In 
accordance with authority and orders received from the War Department, the follow- 
ing instructions are given for the government of Indians subject to military control in 
the Territory of Arizona : 

All roving bands of Indians, for which reservations have been set apart by the Indian 
commission, under the authority of the President of the United States, will be required 
to go at once upon their reservations, and not to leave them again upon any pretext 
whatever. So long as they remain upon their reservations in due subordination to the 
Government, they will be fully protected and provided for ; otherwise, they will be 
regarded as. hostile, and punished accordingly. The reservations heretofore set apart 
wfll be publicly declared in general ordprs from headquarters from the Department of 
Arizona, and an officer of the Army will be designated by the department commander 
to act as Indian agent for each reservation. 

All male Indians (old enough to go upon the war-path) will l|^e enrolled, and their 
names will be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, with a full and accurate 
descriptive list of each person. Each Indian will be furnished with a copy of his 
descriptive list, and will be required to carry it always with him. The numbers of 
women and children belonging to each head of family will also be recorded opposite his 
name in the descriptive book. The presence on the reservation of every male adult 
will be verified once a^ay, or oftener, if found necessary, to prevent the possibility <# 
any leaving the reservation and returning without the knowledge of the officer in 
charge. Care will be taken to inform the Indians that this precaution is intended to 
insure the protection of the innocent and punishment of the guilty, and that it is to 
their interest to assist in the detection of guilty individuals, so that the whole tribe 
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may not suffer for the crimes of a few. And as far as possible the Indians will be hc^ld 
responsible only for their own individual acts. Punishment will not be inflicted upon 
a tribe for the acts of individuals, unless they are guilty of complicity with the crimi- 
nals by harboring them or otherwise. But when any enrolled Indian is found absent 
from his reservation without permission, all his family will be arrested and kept in 
close custody until he has been captured and punished according to his deserts. 

Every Indian found off his reservation without permission, after a time to be fixed 
by the department commander, will be regarded and treated as hostile, and any Indian 
who shall so leave his reservation shall be presumed to have done so for hostile purposes, 
and upon his return to the reservation shall be arrested and punished accordiugly. No 
Indian will be given permission to leave his reservation, except upon such conditions 
as the department commander may prescribe. 

No persons except those in the United States service will be allowed upon any Indian 
reservation without the permission of the officer in charge. Citizens desiring to enter 
or cross a reservation for any legitimate purpose will, when it is deemed practicable 
and proper, be permitted to do so, but will always be escorted by a sufficient detach- 
ment of troops to prevent any collision with the Indians. The ration for issue to 
adult Indians will consist of one pound of meat and one pound of breadstuffs ; two 
quarts of salt to each 100 rations, and four pounds of soap to 100 rations once a week. 
Rations in half of the above proportions will be issued to children under twelve years 
of age. Beef will be issued on the hoof. An officer will always be present to witness 
and direct the slaughtering of beef and the distribution of food among the separate 
bands and families, and will certify to the commanding officer that it is fairly done. 
The utmost care will be taken to see that rations are issued only for the number of 
Indians actually present, and that no opportunity is afforded for the barter of pro- 
visions for arms, ammunition^ whisky, or anything whatever. Active operations will 
be kept up against the hostile Apaches of Arizona, and pressed with all practicable 
vigor until they submit to the authority of the Government, cease from hostilities, and 
remain upon their reservation. After a reasonable time nas been given for all the 
Apaches to avail themselves of the liberal terms offered by the Grovernment, the de- 
partment commander will, in his discretion, make use of the friendly Indians to hunt 
out atid destroy those who remain obstinately hostile. Full authority is conferred 
upon the department commander to adopt such measures as may be necessary to carry 
out these instructions and to give full effect to the policy of the Government. 

By order of Major General Schofield. . * * 

J. C. KELTON, 
« Aaaiatant Adjutant General, 



Appendix A c. 
REPORT ON UMATILLA RESERVATION. 

REPORT OP A VISIT TO UMATILLA RESERVATION IN OREGON, WITH MINUTES OF A COUN- 
CIL HELD WITH THEIR CHIEFS IN HIS PRESENCE, BY COMMISSIONER FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

To the Board of Indian Commisiionera : 

Gentlemen : In compliance with the request of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior that some member or members of the board of Indian commissioners should be 
present at a council to be held with the Indians on the Umatilla reservation in Oregon 
under the joint resolution of Congress of July, 1870, providing for the appointment of 
three commissioners to negotiate with said Indians, to ascertain upon what terms they 
would be willing to sell their lands and remove elsewhere, I have the honor to report, 
that, leaving Umatilla Landing on the Columbia River, at 1 o'clock a. m., on the 7th 
August, the day named for the council, accompanied by T. K. Cree, esq., secretary, I 
arrived at the reservation, forty miles distant, at 10. 

Hon. A. B. Meacham, A. Conoyer, and J. G. White, the three commissioners appointed 
to conduct the negotiation, organized the council at 2 p. m., and after arranging neces- 
sary preliminaries adjourned until the morning of the 8th. 

The council was continued from day to day until the afternoon of the 12th, when it 
was finally adjourned. The proceedings were conducted by the commission in accord- 
ance with the letter of instruction from your department, and the spirit of the resolu- 
tion of Congress. They fairly and fully presented to the Indians the grounds upon which 
•their removal was deemed expedient, suggested other districts of country which might 
be secured to them, should they consent to remove ; and made a proposition, deemed to 
be the most favorable, likely to'meet with Government approval. Ample time was given 
to the business, so that the conclusions reached should be deliberate and final. The 
Indians evinced a full and perfect understanding of the subject; and with entire una- 
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xiimity expressed their determination not to sell their lands at any price, or to consent, 
npon any terins, to leave the reservation, which the Government had by the treaty 
marked out for their occupation. 

Howlish-Wam-po, the Cayuse chief, a Catholic Indian, in dress, personal appear- 
ance, and bearing, superior to the average American farmer, said : ** You talked with a 
good heart when you told me that you believed in God. I thought that was good ; 
that is my heart too, while I stand upon this ground." And after enumerating the pro- 
mises of Governor Stevens and the treaty unfulfilled, he said in regard to the proposi- 
tion of the commissioners : 

*' What you have spoken this people have heard ; all understand what you have said. 
You came here to ascertain what is our mind. This reservation is marked out for us. 
We see it with our eyes, and our hearts, we all hold it with our bodies and with our 
souls. Bight out here are my father and mother, and brothers and sisters, and children, 
all buried ; I am guarding their graves. My friend, this reservation, this small piece or 
land, we look upon it as our mother, as if she were raising us. You come to ask me for 
my land. It is like as if we, who are Indians, were to be sent away and get lost. I 
look upon all sides. On the outside of the reservation I see your houses, they have 
windows, they are good. You are bringing up your children well. What is the rea- 
son you white men who live near the reservation like my land and want to get it T You 
must not think so. My friends, you must not talk too strong about getting my land. 
I like my land, and will not let it go. You have been asking my heai^ about the reser- 
vation. This is my heart." 

Hom-li (chief of the Walla- Wallas) said : " We have looked upon you for six days 
with our hearts. The heart is as it were difficult to arrange, and I have tried all the 
reservation in my heart, and it cannot be loosened. It is dear as our bodies to us. My 
friends, you see your childreif growing outside the reservation. They are growing well, 
and I think they ought to grow out there. Just where they are. My cattle and stock 
are running on this reservation, and they need it all. Some good white men look at us, 
and see our land, and they say this is right ; they need that country for their stock. I 
see it is not the white man who has helped me ; I have made all the improvements on 
my own land myself. I speak to you, my friends, with a good heart ; with love. I . 
hope the President, though he is a long way off, will look at my heart just as if I had 
laid it open to him. You, my friend, (to Mr. Brunot,) see my face ; you see how I have 
been speaking ; I want you to present my heart to the President. 

Wenap-Snoot (chief of the Umatillas) said : *,' Our red people were brought up here 
and some one had to teach them as they grew. Those who were taught grew up well ; 
I believe the man who understands and follows the way he is taught grows up well. I 
learned from the way in which I was brought up, and I am going to have my children 
taught more and they will grow up better than I am. When my father and mother 
died I was left here. They gave me rules, and gave me their lands to live upon. They 
lefb me to take care of them after they were buried. I was to watch over their graves. 
I do not wish to part with my land. I have felt tired working on my land, so tired 
that the sweat dropped off me on the ground. Where is all that Gk)vemor Stevens and 
General Palmer said T I am very fond of this land that is marked out for me, and 
the rest of the Indians have no more room for their stock than they need, and I do 
not know where I'd put them if I had to confine myself to a small piece of ground ; 
should I take only a small piece of ground, and a white man sit down beside me, I fear 
there would be tr/)uble all the time." 

Pierre, one of the younger chiefs, said : " I am going to make a short speech. I have 
only one heart, one tongue, although you say, * Go to another country.' My heart is 
not that way. I do not wish for any money for my land ; I am here, and here is where 
I am going to be. I think all these young men's hearts are like mine; I think a great 
deal, and have but little to say. What I have said will go on paper to Washington. 
There they will think over what we Indians have said ; this is all I have to say. I 
will not part with lands, and if you come again, I will say the same thing, I will not 
part with my lands." 

Wal-che-te-ma-ne, said : '* Listen to me, you white chiefs, yon are my friends, and yon 
(to Rev. Father Yermeerch) are the one who straightens out my heart. My father and 
mother and children have died ; I am getting old now, and I want to die where my 
father and mother and children have died ; I do not wish to leave this laud and go off 
to some other land. I see the church there, I am glad to see it, and I think I will stay 
beside it, and die by the teachings of the Father. I see where I have sweat and worked 
in trying to get food. I see the flour-mill the Government has promised, I see my 
friends. I like all that I have and I cannot go away from here. What the whites have 
tried to show me, I have tried to learn. It is not much, but I have fenced in a small 
piece of land and try to raise grain on it. I am showing you my heart. The President 
will see the record, and know what we poor men have said in this council. I love my 
church, my mills, my farm, the graves of my parents and children. I do not wish to 
leave my land ; that is all my heart and I show it to you." 

All the Indians who spoke expressed the same views both in regard to removal and 
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any rednotion of their reservation. There is reason to believe th^y represent the 
minds of every indlvidnal of the tribes, who is now, or has beeoi on the reservation. 

At the close of the coancil, I made some remarks to the Indians, and to the whites 
who were there, in which I assumed that the question of removing the Indians from 
the Umatilla reservation was now finally settled ; that the Government would pro- 
tect them in their right, and advising the whites to give up all expectation of ever get- 
ting the Umatilla lands. A record in detail of the proceedings of the council and the 
speeches of the conmiissioners and the Indians, kept by Mr. Cree, is submitted here- 
with. 

The Umatilla reservation contains probably 20,000 acres of land well adapted for 
cultivation, the remainder, and largest part of the reservation, being mountainous or 
hilly, but well timbered and watered, and with abundance of grass. It was set apart 
by a treaty in 1856, which was ratified by the Senate and proclaimed by the President 
in 1859, for the Cayuse, Walla-Walla, and Umatilla tribes of 'Indians, who were there 
confederated, and who agreed to relinquish their title to all the land owned and occa- 
pied by them, except so much of it as was embraced within the boundaries of the 
reservation. 

For the lands ceded to the United States, which included the Walla- Walla Valley, 
now so celebrated for its beauty and fertility, they were to receive the following sums 
of money and other benefits, viz: "For the first five years $8,000 per annum; the 
second five years, $6,000; the third, $4,000, and the fourth term of five years, $2,000 per 
annum.'' The money to be expended by the President to advance them in civilization, 
by buildings, opening farms, buying wagons, agricultural implements, &c. In addi- 
tion to this the Government agreed to build a saw and grist mill,. a hospital, two 
sdiool-houses, a blacksmith's shop, carpenter's shop, and wagon-maker's shop, and a 
dwelling for each df the men employed m them ; also a dwelling each for two millers, 
one farmer, one superintendent of farming, and two school-teachers, and to pay and 
subsist for twenty years one superintendent of farming, one blacksmith, one carpen- 
ter, and two school-teachers, also to pay the head chief of each tribe $500 per annum, 
and build each a house and fence, and break for him ten acres of land. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated for the erection of buildings, opening and fencing farms, 
buyiug teams and implements the first year. 

Special appropriations were made for the erection of the flourinfic.mill, and $40,000, 
I am informed, from time to time, for the erection of a saw-mill. Ten thousand dollars 
• was appropriated to make a new road and close up the old one through the reservation. 
And in addition to these special sum's, it is presumed that the stipulated annual appro- 
priations have been made for payment of annuity and pay of the promised employes. 
What I find upon the reservation to show for these expenditures is summed up as 
follows : From 800 to 1,000 acres of land under cultivation by the Indians, about 2,500 
under fences, and a miserably inadequate supply of worn-out agricultural implements. 
A group of eight or ten dilapidated shanties, used for the agency buildings, originally 
erected to serve a temporary purpose with green Cottonwood poles and logs, and now 
unfit for habitation. A good grist-mill, seven miles distant, erected from special appro- 
priations at a cost largely in excess of its value. A saw-mill, comparatively useless, 
owing to its distance from timber and the annual destruction of its io judiciously 
located dam. I see no evidence that it has ever made any lumber except that of which 
the small church is built. It cost $40,000, and a better one could be built in a proper 
location for $5,000. The $10,000 has been expended for the road ; nevertheless, the old 
road has never been closed, as a^eed to be done, and is the one in common use. 

The houses for the chiefis are tnus correctly described by one of them : " I see a house 
that was supposed to have been built for me. It is about five feet high, made of round 
Cottonwood logs. It is all rotten and falling down. Wenap-snoot's house is down 
below. It is as if it had been made for a pig-sty. Hom-li's house is up the river, and 
looks like a house for pigs. They are the only houses buUt. I see my real house over 
there is made of mats ; that is the one the chiefs liVe in, but he was promised a good 
house with glass windows and doors."— (Howlish-Wampo's speech, page 524, council.) 
There seems to have been no attempt made to establish a school for some years after 
the treaty, although two schools were promised. In 1866, Rev. A. Vermeersh 
was appointed, and has since that time been employed as principal teacher. The 
school has never been a success, the number of scholars being onl^ seventeen last term. 
A small frame building was erected by Agent William H. Boyle in 1869, which is used 
as school-room and chapel. The physician promised has never resided upon the 
reservation, but lives and practices his profession at Pendleton. The hospital promised 
has not yet been erected. 

The estimated number of Indians belonging to the treaty when made was 3,500 
souls. Many have died or become absorbed in other tribes, and it is pobable the 
number was originally overestimated. By the census taken in 1870 the number was 
1,622. Of this number, 837 reside upon the reservation and 785 on the Columbia River, 
the latter never having partaken of the benefits of the treaty. 
The Indians on the reservation are comparatively wealthy, nearly all cultivate small 
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farms, and they are reported to own 10,000 horses, 1,500 homed cattle, 150 swine, and 
some sheep ; the estimated value of live-stock being over $180,000. A portion of 
them, probably one-third, a majority of whom are Catholics, profess Christianity and 
wear civilized costnme. One of the chiefs informed me that he and some others were 
of '^ Mr. Whitman^s religion, and went to this church, until some day they could have 
one of their own." The balance are followers of an Indian prophet, named Smohollow, 
one of whose tenets is to retain Indian customs and dress. Tne bad feeling existing 
between the Catholic and heathen Indians seems to be an obstacle in the way of the 
advancement of the latter. The same feeling seems to have been counted upon by the 
whites who covet the lands, as likely to cause the uncivilized to favor removal. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In view of the maladministration of agents and the misapplication of funds, the 
failure of the Government to perform the promises of the treaty, and the fact that the 
Indians have been constantly agitated by assertions that the Government intended 
their removal, and that their removal was urged for several years in succession in the 
reports of a former agent, (thus taking away from them all incentives to improve 
their lands,) it must be admitted that the progress these Indians have made in ten 
years has been wonderful. Had they, as the result of the late negotiations, given their 
consent to removal, I should have felt bound to remonstrate earnestly against any 
action of the Government to take advantage of so injudicious a decision of their 
igcompetent wards. Happily, the unanimous refusal of the Indians to sell or remove 
Ttom the remnant of land which the United States has solemnly guaranteed to them, 
leaves no room for any question of that kind. The arguments usQd in favor of their 
removal will apply with equal force to any other place to which they might be sent ; 
and even if they did not, tnese poor people, relying on the promises of their ** Great 
Father," for protection, prefer to keep their little homes and die by the graves of 
their fathers, and nothing remains but to do them simple justice and protect them in 
their rights. It is earnestly hoped that the determiniition to do so will be authori- 
tatively announced. If assured of this protection, and furnished with a saw-mill, their 
visible improvement will be rapid. 

I also respectfully recommend that measures be taken to execute the provisions of 
the treaty yet unfulfilled, that the Indians not yet on the reservation be removed there- 
to, by persuasion, if possible, or force, if necessary, and required to till the ground as 
soon as they can be induced to do so ; that the saw-mill bo reconsttructed in a suitable 
place, and the promised buildings erected for the agent and employes at a suitable 
place near the flouring-mill ; that a manual-labor school be established, and, as soon 
as possible, a second one, in accordance with the treaty ; that a hospital be erected 
and a physician be employed upon the reservation ; that the linesjof the reservation 
be marked out, and the farms allotted by metes and bounds. 

It is proper to say that anything in this report which reflects upon the past manage- 
ment of the Umatilla reservation is not meant to apply to the present agent, or to his 
Eredecessor, Lieutenant William H. Boyle. The former has but recently entered upon 
is duties, and Mr. Boyle seems to have been conscientious in the management of the 
agency while he had charge of it. Nor is the ill success of the school chargeable to 
any lack of honest zeal on the part of Rev. Father Vermeesch, but simply to the fact 
that a day-school cannot be successful among Indians. A boarding and manual-labor 
school always succeeds under fair management. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

PrrrsBURGH, November 15, 1871. 



BECORB OP COUNCIL AT THE UMATILLA INDIAN BE8ERVATI0N, EASTERN OREGON, 
AUGUST 7 TO 13, 1871, ACCOMPANYING REPORT OF FEUX R. BRUNOT ON THE UMA- 
TILLA INDIANS. 

Umatilla reservation. 

By request of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Felix R. Brunot, chair- 
man of the board of Indian commission, accompanied by his clerk, Thomas K. Cree, 
attended a council held August 7, 1871, under a special act of Congress, with the In- 
dians at Umatilla reservation, Oregon. Left Dalles, Saturday, August 5, arriving at 
Umatilla Landing on Saturday evening ; spent Sunday there, leaving by stage at 1 
o'clock Monday morning ; after a very dusty ride of thirty-sbc miles, arrived at the 
village of Pendleton at 9 a. m., where Agent Conoyer met. us with a wagon ; drove over 
to the agency, and found Hon. A. B. Meacham, superintendent of Indian affairs for 
Oregon, and J. 6. White, special commissioner, and many settlers from the surround- 
ing country. 
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Umatilla, August 7, 1871. 

The council convened this afternoon at 2 o'clock. On accoant of the ahsence of ser- 
eral important Indians it was decided only to arrange for the preliminaries of the 
council, but to introduce no bnsiness until to-morrow. 

Hon. A. B. Meacham, President H. H. Neville, and A. Duffin were then sworn in 
as interpreters by United States Commissioner Matthew Davenport. Matthew Daven- 
port was appointed secretary, J. C. Desoivary assistant secretary, and B. L. Lockwood 
reporter. 

Mr. Meacham said : This is an important occasion for all these people, and we will 
ask Mr. Brnnot to invoke Grod's blessing on the council. After prayer by Mr. Brnnot, 
Bev. Father Yermeesch repeated the Lord's prayer in the Indian tongue, the Indians 
following him. , 

Mr. Meacham. We do not propose to do any business to-day, but to arrange for busi- 
ness. Some of the Indian people are not here to-day. We fally realize the importance 
of this council to this people, and are not going to be in a hurry ; we want you to 
know that we come here as your friends, and have nothing bad in our hearts toward 
you ; we are here to stand between you^nd the white people. We have taken a solemn 
oath to be honest ; Major Conoyer is your agent ; you have known him for a Ions time. 
Mr. White has been your trader, and yon liave also known him for a longtime. 1 have 
lived on the mountain, your neighbor, six years, and you all know me. We were ap- 
pointed commissioners by the President because you know us ; we want all of your 
people to be represented here before we pifoceed to business ; we have sent for Homily, 
chief of the Walla-Walla, to come, and we want Lalle Walla-Walla to come to-mor- 
row, and when you are all here we will open this bnsines. We do not want to do 
business while some of the Indians are away, but when all are here we will show you 
our hearts, and keep back nothing ; you will not be hurried to do anything until you 
understand it well. Mr. Brunot, who sits here, came from Washington ; he was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, with eight other gentlemen; they do 
not work for pay, they work from good hearts, because they walit the Indians to get 
justice. Mr. Brunot is chairman of the committee; the other gentlemen are visiting 
Indians in other parts of the country. Mr. Brunot heard of you, and came to see you 
himself; he wanted to see your country, and see whether the agents were all doing 
right, and the superintendent also. I want you to open your ears to the good words 
he has to say. He is a man who never drinks whisky, nor gambles, nor swears ; ho is 
a good mn and talks with but one tongue ; he will tell you what he wants you to talk 
about. 

Mr. Brunot. I have come a long way to see you ; I have been to see the Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, and Arapahoes, in the east, and Warm Spring and Simcoe reservation on the west 
coast. Now I have come to see you, because the President wants to know about you- 
from some one who has seen you with his own eyes. 

You hear a great many things about the President and about Washington ; some 
things are good and some are bad ; some men tell one thing, some another. The Presi- 
dent hears a great many things about the Indians ; some tell one thing and some an- 
other. I have come here to see you with my oVrn* eyes, and hear with my own cars 
what you say, and to talk words straight from the President, that you may know 
what he wants you to do, and I will carry back to him what you say. I am glad to 
see you and I want to see your reservation and your farms ; I want to know how many 
of you are doing right, and how many are doing wrong ; I want to tell those that are 
doing right that it is good, and it is the way the President wants them to go, and those 
who are not doing right, who are gambling and running about the country, I want to tell 
them what is right. I want them to open their ears and try to do right. I heard 
an Indian say, (not one of these,) " If you build me a house, make a fence, and plant 
grain for me, I will be a farmer : I don't want a little house, I want a big one." He 
wanted pigs, and chickens, .and cows, and horses given him ; do you think that is 
the way the Indians ought to do, to get to be like white men f No. Did you ever see 
anybody do all these . things for a white man f That is not the way to get rich, 
the only way is to work for it. The white man goes on the prairie, make his 
fence, plows his ground, and builds a log house ; after awhile he gets more and 
more property and builds a large house. If the Indians expect to get farms and houses 
without working they cannot do it any more than a white man can. If you want to get 
salmon do you sit down and wait for them to come into your wigwams f No ; yon 
make nets, and work to catch them. Now the President wants you to work so that you 
may get good homes. The agent will help you, and soon you will be comfortable. I 
know some of you think you are more comfortable running about ; you do not care 
whete you go ; some of these chiefs know* better than that ; it is good to have one 
place, and they will always have one place to go. But the wild Indians who have 
no heart in one place get along well enough, perhaps, now while they can get fish and 
berries, but their game is almost all gone. The steamboats will be more abundant ; 
there will be white people all along the river, and soon you will have no salmon. Tbe 
"vhite people coming in all around will settle on the Camas prairies, and the roots and 
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berries will be destroyed. What are the wild people to do then f Hold out their hands 
and beg f Or will they go aboat like Cayotes and pick the bones about the camps f 
There is nothing else for them, unless they begin now to do as some of the chiefs do, 
and begin to live like white men. That is what all the friends of the Indians want them 
to do, and to teach their children ; instead of being beggars, after a while they will be 
chiefs. I did not mean to say much to-day, but I want to hear what you have to say, 
and some other time I will talk agaii), and will talk about the business you are here 
for. But I wont say anything about that until you are all present, and Mr. White and 
Mr. Meacbam and Mr. Conoyer have talked ; then I will have something to say. Now 
anything you have to say, I want you to speak it. 

Howlish-Wampo, (chief of the Cay uses.) I understand what is said, but will not talk 
until all are here. 

The asents then announced that arrangements had been made for their subsistence 
during Hie continuance of the council. Arrangements were then made for getting all 
the chief men present ; after which council adjourned to meet at 10 o'clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 

SECOND DAY, AUGUST 8. 

The council met at 12 m. There were present Commissioner Bruno and 7. K. Cree, 
his secretary ; the three special commissioners, and their secretaries ; the chiefs Wenap- 
Snoot, Howlish-Wampo, and Hora-li, and, the most prominent of all, the Umatilla, Cay- 
use, and WoUa- Walla tribes ; the interpreter, and a large number of whites and Indians. 
Donald McKay was substituted far N. H. Neville as interpreter, and Mr. Pamburn was 
added, and both were sworn in as United States interpreters. Mr. W. B. Looland was 
appointed sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr. Meacham said : All men acknowledge the Great Spirit as Father, and He made 
us all brothers. When we have any great business on hand we ask his guidance and 
we will ask Mr. Brunot to pray. We want all to rise up, and what he says to the Great 
Spirit will be interpreted to you. 

Mr. Brunot. The Great Spirit made us all. He see^ us now and knows what we 
are going to do. We want to ask him to make all our hearts right. We know tbat 
He can and does hear us, and all who pray to Him with a right heart. I know the 
Great Spirit will hear me if I talk to Him with a good heart. He will hear any of the red 
or white men if they talk with a good heart. This time I am going to ask my friend 
Mr. Cree, who is with me, to talk to the Great Spirit. 

Mr. Cree then led in prayer, which was interpreted. 

Mr. Meacham. We are here to do right ; we are willing to work to make every- 
tbing right; and we will ^o very slow. We have added Mr. Pamburn as interpreter, 
as we have tried him and tound him with a straight heart ; we are satisfied with him. 
If any are unwilling to have him interpret, we want them to say so. If there is any 
other man you want, name him. There has been some talk about other men coming 
here to interpret. Those who have a right to talk we will listen to ; those who have 
no right to talk need not be heard. We will wait to see if you have any other man 
whom you wish to interpret for you. 

Wenap-Snoot. We are satisfied. 

HowLiSH. We are, for we don't know of anybody outside. 

HoM-Li. We do not know of anybody else. 

Mr. Meacham, (to the interpreters.) We want you to watch each other, and if any 
one don't talk straight, stop him ; and if any one of the head-men don't understand at 
any time, ^^e will stop until they do understand. 

The minutes of the preceding day's meeting were then read, and the offer made that 
if the Indians wanted any one else to keep the record for them they could have him. 
Mr. Brunot came from the President to know what is said, and hears what is written. 
If there is any reason why we should not now proceed, you can make it known. The 
chiefs expressed their willingness to go ahead. * 

HoM-Li, (chief of the Walla-Wallas.) What you said is right, and we want both sides 
to understand. (A proposition the chiefs all assented to.) 

Mr. Meacqam. Sixteen years ago these people met Govomor Stevens and General 
Palmer at Camp Stevens, (Walla- Walla.) You made a treaty then. I read your names, 
and find some of the same men are here now. Some have gone to their fathers. When 
you began that treaty you owned all the country up the Columbia River to Priest's 
Eapids, across by the side of the Nez Percys, over to the Snake Country, aiid down to 
the Wascoes, and over to Simcoe. That is the country you owned when you began the 
treaty. Closed, you had the little country here, beginning at Weihom Creek up to its 
head, then to Lee's encampment, then to the divide m Buck Creek and Houtrimy, down 
that divide to McKay's land-claim, and back to Medhouse. That is your country yet. 

The money has been paid for the that was promised. -Nine years more and the 

money will all have been paid and you will be left to stand alone to take care of your- 
selves. When you made the treaty Indian law ruled all the country. There were 
then 3,300 Indians; to-day, on this reservation, there are but 837, just one-fourth a3 
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many people represented in this treaty as there were in that one. Some of the people 
-who belonged to that treaty have never been on the reservation nor had any bene- 
fits of the treaty. Those who are here now have had all the benefits of the money. 
We are not here now to inquire whether yon have had the fnll benefit of these moneys 
or not ; yon know for yourself. Yonr country shows for itself. It is not the business of 
the commission to inquire how that money was spent. It is our business to look ont 
how the remainder shall be applied. We believe'm a Qod^ and we have taken an oath 
to do you justice while our term of office lasts. I am your superintendent, Mr. Conoyer 
your agent, Mr. White yonr neighbor. He has been your trader. His office only, con- 
tinues during the council. Our present business with you is to talk about what is 
best for you. We are not authorized, and do not come here to take sides as against 
you, but, as the officers of the Government, to council with you, and represent the €k)v- 
emment and to represent yon. Mr. Brunot came from Washington, directly from the 
President. Here are the three commissioners. First is Mr. Brunot, after the President. 
He comes from the President, and he stands here to hear all that is said, to see all that 
is written, and he has Mr. Cree, his own secretary, who writes down all the words that 
are said, and he will take them to the President that he may see if the commissioners' 
hearts are right — whether they are honest, just, and impartial. 

HoM-n.* What do you mean by the reservation showing for itself what was done 
with the money T 

Interpreter. The mills, and houses, and what you see, is what is meant. 

Mr. Mbacham. We have talked about the other treaty. Then there were a great 
many Indians and few white people in all this country. The country has changed, 
and the people have changed. Then it was a wild country, with wild people in it ; now 
it is a settled country and no wild people. The Indian law that ruled the country is 
dead and gone. It has been the same story for two hundred years. At that time 
Indian law ruled from one ocean to the other. The home of Mr. Brunot used to be an 
Indian home, but there is no Indian home within a thousand miles of it now. Then 
the red man wan as the leaves on the trees in number, but where are they now f Their 
bones are mixed with the ground for three thousand miles. There is no wigwam in all 
that country. Where they had their camp-fires there are now great cities and rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, and great farms. And the white man melts the rock, and makes 
iron. The canoes have left the river, and the white man's steamboats are on it. This 
will be the case all over the country some time, aud that time will soon come wheki all 
these red men who now hear my voice will go to the Father's Spirit, and but few of 
your boys will be here to speak for you, and they will only know the history of their 
fathers by tradition and the white man's books. The white man for a thousand years 
has been making books, and there are no people who ever lived but what his books 
tell about. To know all that ever happened in this country, things that occurred 
before we were born, our fathers wrote them down in books, just as the secretaries are 
doing now. 

Mr. Brunot. While we wait, I want to say a word. Do you know the reason why 
so many of the Indians are gone, why so many whites are everywhere, and have so 
much more power than the Indians f I will tell yon. The Indians are gone because 
they tried to be Indians always. Some of you here are trying to be Indians still. All 
such will soon be gone like their fathers ; but if the Indians listen to the white man's 
teaching and become like the white man, instead of getting fewer every day they will 
increase like the white man, and will have become like the white man, and can make 
a history for themselves. These chiefs know that and some of them are trying to be 
white men. The wild men must come and do the same thing. 

Umapine. My friend Meacham, I won't say what you say to me is right or wrong ; 
what you have to say I will listen to ; say what you have to say ; I do not want to be 
told what I am to say. I have my own mind ; it is deep down yet ; I have not given 
expression to it. So, also, your heart is deep down yet, yon are keeping back what is 
in yonr heart ; so am 1, We will understand each other when our hearts are opened. 

Mr. Meacham. If it takes from now till Christmas, every man shall have a chance to 
talk his heart, and shall be heard; We are here to conduct and keep order, not to do 
all the tal^ng. When the time comes, we will ask you to talk aud we will talk about 
the matter we came here to talk about. Things that will make bad hearts we will not 
talk about. We have only begun to show our hearts ; we will show them down to the 
bottom. We leave nothing in the grass ; we have nothing hid ; we will talk every- 
thing that all can hear. 

Umapine. My heart is this way ; you thought over it ; you wished for this reserva- 
tion ; you wished for Grande Konde, for Walla- Walla Valley and Umatilla ; you wished 
for it. What kind of a heart was it that wished for all these places ? Speak plain 
and all will hear it. 

Mr. Meacham. I hear what Umapine says, and it is right to speak his heart ; but do 
not make up your mind until you know our want about this reservation matter. We 
came here to use our tongues and our hearts ; we did not come here with soldie|8 ; we 
oame as friends, as brothers. 
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Umapine, (to Mr. Brunot.) You broagbt the mind of the Great Father from Wash- 
ington. I am poor, and I speak ; I know nothing ; you. are a long way ahead of ns. 
Ton say we are far behind yon ; that is all right, and we do not miod if yon tell ns so. 

Mr. Mbacham. I heard Umapine's words, and they do not make me feel bad ; and the 
others have all heard his words. He left off talking just where I did in my other 
speech; that the Indians have gotten away behind; some so far behind yon can 
hardly see or hear them ; some are so close to me I can hear them talk, and some are 
even with me. I look away ahead of me and I see hundreds of red men who have 
gone ahead of me. How did they get there ? Let every one ask his own heart, how 
these Indians got ahead of the white man f They learned it from the book. They did 
not get there by digging camus. I say this with a good heart. We have read books, 
and they tell us the history of the red man. From the book we learn trnths ; they tell 
ns that knowledge is power. The more man can do, the stronger he is ; it has always 
been so, and always will be so. The weak people who have no books have always 
given way to the stronger who had books. No matter what color they were, no matter 
what religion, in what country. We have seen these things. You have had something 
in your eyes. It has been a dark night with you ; you could not see, and do not know 
why your people are dying out. The white man has learned it from the book. The 
white men are not all bad men ; there are a few bad : they have bad hearts and double 
tongues, but the great men of the white man's race have a heart for the Indian. You 
should not open your ears to bad men's talk ; you should open your ears to the advice 
of your friends. We want to give you the benefit of what we learn from the books. 
We do not want to steal your lands. We will not allow it to be done ; but we want to 
talk about what is best for you, and that is why we talk about books, because they tell 
what has been good and what bad, for the white man and the red man. We propose 
to make our knowledge useful to the Indian, and not use it to cheat. Now, we want 
you to look straight in our eyes, and be satisfied that we are your friends, that we are 
honest, and will do you justice, and will protect you with the power of our Govern- 
ment. We will allow no man to steal ypur lands. You have a beautiful country, and 
if left to yourselves you could not keep it twenty-four hours. If you get a doubt on 
your mind, and think sometimes the President is not your friend, we want you to get 
on the top of a hill and look £il over this country, and you see no white man's house. 
The white men have come to reservation lines. " It has been like a high fence ; they 
could not get over it. Why ? Could you keep them off f Could you protect yourselves 
for one moment without a government to protect you ? This country would have been 
covered with white men's houses, farms, orchards, and railroads, just like Walla- Walla. 
You know I talk straight. General Palmer and Governor Stevens, in the treaty with 
Walla- Walla, agreed with you that you should have this country — ^that no white man 
should make a home on it. The President has kept his word ; he has paid the money 
he agreed to; be has done his best to protect all your rights. If you have had little 
troubles, it is like the point of a stick; he could not help that; but the great things 
he has promised he has done. As he did for the promises of Stevens and Palmer, so he 
will do for this commission. We come here with the same kind of a paper, the same 
authority, with good hearts, to say good words, straight, not on the white man's side 
and crooked on the Indian's side, but only what is right. We want yonr people to 
think on the things we are telling you, and see if we have told any lies — whether 
we have talked straight about thmgs that are past. We judge what men will do in 
the future by what they have done in the past. This way of judging things is some- 
times hard to take into our hearts, and we want to throw it away, but it keeps coming 
back to ns, that what has been before may be again. We told you we did not want 
to hurry you; we say so now. We have not talked anything to deceive you. We do 
not look on you as though you were children. Yon have hearts, and can think; you 
reason, and the things we have taked about here to-day was to get yonr minds on the 
road to the business we came here for. You all know what this council is called for. 
We have had nothing. Umapine talked true. The white people do want all your 
country. If we say they don't want it, we know we would tell a lie. The white men 
have wanted this country for ten years. They have built cabins all around it. You 
know this. They are watching all the time. They have talked to you much about it. 
Some of them have talked good and some bad. All your men have been afraid a long 
time; at last they talked to the President about it six or eight years ago. He did not 
hear them then. He wrote no letter about it then. The white man kept qp talking, 

until the President wrote a letter to Congress about it. Congress is composed of the 
men who make the laws. Congress passed a law, and that law reads as follows: 

" Depabtment of the Interior, 

" Office of Indian Affairs, 

" WasMngtoUy D, C, May 31, 1871. 

" Sir : By direction of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, contained in his letter 
addressed to this office, under date of 7th of January last, yon will proceed to carry 
into effect the requirements of a joint resolution of Congress^ approved July, 1870, 
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T^hich is as follows : 'That the President 'of the United States is hereby requested to 
negotiate with Indians upon the Umatilla reservation, in Oregon, with the view of 
ascertaining on what terms said Indians will relinquish to the United States all their 
claims or rights to said reservation, and remove to some other reservation in said State 
or Washington Territory; or take lands in severalty in quantities not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres each on this present reservation, and to report to Congress; 
and to defray the expenses of such negotiation, the sum of $2,000 is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary/ In accordance with the direction of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, contained in his letter to this office of the 8th of March last, yon are directed 
to confer with Superintendent A. B. Meacham and Mr. J. G. White, who are author- 
ized to assist yon in conducting the negotiations contemplated by the resolhtion. 
Superintendent Meacham and Mr. White have this day been notified to place them- 
selves in communication with you for the purpose of designating a day of meeting to 
enter upon the negotiations. In conducting said negotiations you will take special 
care that the Indians fully understand the proposition presented, and that no outside 
influence is brought to bear to induce them to agree to anything they might hereafter 
regret. As soon as the negotiations are completed, a report of the same must be made 
to this office, which report will be submitted to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
to be laid before Congress at its next session. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

« E. S. PARKER, Commissioner. 
** To Narcissus Conoyer." 

After fully explaining it to them, Mr. Meacham continued : The letter has been read 
and you see the President's heart. The President has not written any letter but this 
one. He has made no proposition ; he wants your words written down. Mr. Brunot 
explained to them that the intention of the President was that they should decide 
about it themselves, regardless of what anybody outside or the members of the com- 
mission might say ; that they were to do what they thought was best for themselves, 
and then they could not reflect on Mr. Meacham or anybody else if they regretted 
what they now might do. 

Mr. Meacham. We want to hear what you have to say, but it is not worth whUe to 
start to-day. We will come at noon to-morrow. 

HoM-u. What we are. talking about is important. If it was not important I would 
talk about it to-day. I would like to think it over. I want to hear what you have to 
say, and then I want you to hear what I have to say. 

Mr. Brunot. You are my brother, and I want you to do what is best for you, and 
when you talk about these things among yourselves you must talk as brothers. If you 
don't all think the same way in some other things, you must think the same in regard 
to this. It is as important to one as the other, and you must talk about it among your- 
selves, because it concerns you. all, and when you make up your minds it will be right, 
and the matter will be settled forever. 

Mr. CoNOYER. We have let Mr. Meacham, my superior in office, have all the talk 
with you. Mr. White and myself have decided Mr. Meacham is to speak for us. Onr 
hearts are all the same. Mr. Meacham is a good man ; he will not propose anything but 
what is right. He will talk from the heart ; his desires are good. We know if all of us 
talked we might have to stay a month, but if Mr. Meacham proposed what was not 
right, then Mr. White and I would talk to you ; that is why Mr. Meacham does all the 
talking. Our hearts are all right to you. If we have bad hearts to you, you have one 
friend that looks over this. Mr. Brunot <;^me for that purpose ; he will remain with 
us during all our talk. We do not want to take advantage of any. We want the white 
people who live about here to listen to us, so they may tell those who are not here 
what is done. I hope you will talk as friends, and will talk to us as friends. I hope 
to-night you may make yourselves good friends. I will furnish provisions to you tliat 
you may remain here. 

THIRD r>AY, AUGUST 8. 

In addition to those present yesterday, Hon. Senator Corbett was in attendance to- 
day. There was a much larger attendance of Indians, as well as of white settlers, at 
the opening of the council. 

Council opened at 2 p. m., with prayer by Father Brouillet. The minutes of yester- 
day's session were then read ; after which Wenap-Snoop said : I want to show what 
the Indians' hearts are to the white men who come to hear. I have had no one to take 
care of me or my fathers, nor do I ask any man to come and give me or my people ad- 
vice now. ^ 

Mr. Brunot. There is a man here to-day who is one of the men who made the law 
that was read yesterday. He belongs in titiis country; he has been to Washington for 
a long time, and has now come back to see his white and Indian friends. This man is 
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Mr. Corbetti and he will say a few words to the Indians, which they ought to hear 
and keep in their hearts. 

Mr. CoRBETT. My friends, I have come to the council to hear what you have to say 
to the proposition of the President at Washington. • We have observed yon for a long 
time, that you have been at peace with the white man. While the white man has 
been settling about you, coming near your reservation, and committing small depre* 
dations against you, you have been peaceful. Perhaps some of you have committed 
some wrong against the white man. You ought all try and commit no depredations 
against white men if you would keep peace. The white man, on his- side, should 
treat the Indian with justice and observe his rights. We have given you this country 
for the reservation. Make it your own. The white man has no right here without 
your consent, but we desire to maintain peace between you and the white man. Look- 
ing forward to the great future, we desire to make a treaty with you to prevent war. 
There are a great many white men coming to this country and settling all about you. 
They are crowding near the lines of the reservation. We fear they may do you some 
wrong, and you may do them some wrong in return. Our hearts are with yon, and 
we desire to protect you and prevent this. Jn thinking .of this we have deemed it 
best to come and see you and learn if you might not think it best to move to some 
other reservation or some other part of the country. If you do not all desire to move 
to other reservations, a portion of you might want to live upon a part of the land upon 
this reservation. If you should choose, each one, to take a piece of this reservation, 
each one might own it himself, and no one could take it from you. A portion of those 
who now have farms might have those farms to themselves, and the remainder of the 
reservation might be sold to white men for your benefit. The Government at Wash- 
ington would sell it to the white man and give you all they receive for it. They do 
not deske to cheat you ; they want you to have all your rights. If you get all the 
whites pay for the land you could take a portion of the money you receive to pay to 
Indians on some other reservation, on which you might want to live. You could 
choose what reservation each of yon would like to go to. The whites will, perhaps, in 
the course of time, want to build railroads through your reservations, when the Presi- 
dent thinks it necessary. The railroads will, bring more white people into the coun- 
try. They may settle about the reservation, and we may not be able to prevent their 
committing some wrong. If they should commit wrong on the Indians, we fear you 
would commit some wrong against them in retaliation. Then the white people and 
the Indians might have a great war. There are great numbers of white people, and 
we fear they would exterminate the Indian. This we wish to prevent. Our hearts 
are with the Indians, and, as law-makers, we wish to protect them. We want them 
to understand fully the danger that surrounds them. The President will do all he can 
to protect them ; but there are some bad white men as well as bad Indians. We want 
you to think of it, and decide whether it would be better to get away from the roads 
and the railrosids that may some time be built through the country. If we give you all 
the land is worth, and you are able to fintl some other home equally good, will it not be 
better in the future? We have made the law in such a way that you may choose 
which you prefer, whether you would all prefer to leave the reservation for some 
other place, or only a part of you. This we wish you to think of, and to think it over 
and over in your minds what is best for you under the circumstances. I have come 
here to see that justice is done you, so that when I go back to Washington we can 
make another law that will protect you. Mr. Brunot has also come to see that you 
have justice done you, so as to be sure no wrong is done toward you, that you may 
feel kindly in your heart to the President and those in Washington, so that when your 
council is closed you will have no wrong to complain of, and that your hearts may bo 
contented and happy. I wish to say further that Mr. Brunot visits all the reserva- 
tions in the United States, he with others who are appointed by the President for that 
purpose, to see that justice is done to the Indians. We have no doubt but the com- * 
missioner appointed here will do you justice, and not wrong. But tbe President does 
here the same as he does with other reservations when they go to make a treaty ; he 
sends a man from Washington, who can come back and tell him all about tbe treaty. 
He also sends a secretary to take down in writing just the same as the commissioner 
has taken down in writing, so that there may be no mistake in their treaties either 
here or elsewhere ; so that the Indians cannot say they did not agree to do so and so, 
neither can they be wronged ; so that whatever you do you will know it is reported at 
Washington just as it is received. 

Mr. Meacham. This is our third day in council. The two days before we have been 
making our hearts ready for the great talk ; so far we have done all the talking, but we 
have made no propositions ; when we get all ready we intend to make some propositions. 
We are not in a hurry ; if we so slow we will not fall down ; if our eyes are open, and 
we see everything, we will make no mistakes. You have known for a long time what 
this council would be called for ; so far you have not given us your hearts. If you 
have any questions to ask we will hear them. If you have anything you want to say 
now we will hear you. Think well and talk slow, and do nothing in the dark. We 
are now ready to hear you ; that is all for the present. 
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Howlish-Wampo. I have heard and understand all that yon have said, and what yonr 
business is. We had a council with Groyernor Stevens, and heard him talk in Walla- 
Walla, and he made a treaty with us and said there would he as mnch money as their 
mules could pack come here for us. He pointed out this reservation and said, " There 
is so much land for you." I don't know what has become of the money he promised us 
Indians for the land. He said, " AH your chiefs are to have rood houses with windows 
— Chouses like other white chiefis." I dou't see any such as he promised us. I got up 
and moved on this reservation. He told me that we were to stay here " twenty years.^^ 
He said, " Tou are to have an a^ent to take care of you, and after twenty years you 
must look ont for yourselves.'' I came here and have been here eleven years. Of all' 
that was promised I have seen none. It must have been lost. I heard what you said 
about our lands, and I understood what you said. We like this country and don't 
want to dispose of our reservation. I look at this land, this earth ; it is like my mother, 
as if she was giving me milk, for from it I draw the food on which I live and grow. 
I see this little piece of land ; it is all I have left ; I know it is good land. This reser- 
vation was mar&ed out for me. The people that are on this reservation are working, 
are doing their own work for themselves. I understand that you are asking me for 
my land. I say I like my land, and I don't know whether you will fulfill your promise 
if I accept your promises for my laud. I did not see, with my own eyes, the money 
that was promised me before. All the stock I have had to feed on this land here. That 
is why I say this little piece of land, all I have here, I want left for me. The large 
country I gave Governor Stevens, and you have not paid for it. The white man has 
settled on it. I feel that I have here a small piece of land left, this that I live on now. 
The whites have all the land outside, and the other reservations are all full of people 
who belong on them. The Nez Perc^ are living on their reservation, and the Indians 
at Simcoe are on their reservation. The Indians below live on Warm Spring reserva- 
tion. I see that they are all living on their own reservations, and feel just as I do liv- 
ing on mine. The same I said before I say again, I cannot let my reservation go. That 
is what I have to say now to your commissioners. 

Wenap-Snoot. You come to see my heart. I want you to see it ; it is good. Listen 
well to me and keep what I say. Yon have talked this long ; now I want you to hear 
the Indian words. I have now looked at your hearts for over two days. This is the 
way my heart is : I am going to open my heart truly. What are we hunting for T We 
are hunting for good, not for baa. We will hear each other's words, and will keep 
them on both sides ; then we can compare our hearts. I wish you would pay good at- 
tention to my words. It is as if wo were searching into the person who has the care 
of us now — He who has taken care of our breaths and our bodies. I do not know if we 
will find our bodies, and our forefathers' bodies, in the search. That will lead us so as 
to make us both good and happy. We cannot \;heat our own bodies and our own 
breaths. If we deceive ourselves, then we will be poor and miserable ; only from 
the truth can we grow ourselves and make our children gro% Where is all that 
Governor Stevens and General Palmer saic^f I am an Indian, and am afraid of 
the same thing happening again. I am very fond of this land that is marked ont for 
me. I see that ; and the balance of the Indians have no more room for their stock than 
they need, and don't know where I'd put them if I had to confine myself to a small 
piece of ground. Should I take only a small piece of ground, and a white man sit 
down beside me, I fear there would be trouble all the time. I am not well to-day and 
cannot speak much more. 

HoM-Li. I have no desiie to talk to-day^ but will talk to-morrow. These men who 
want to speak can say what they want to-day. We talk in friendship, and are in no 
hurry. I am no little boy, and don't jum^at what you offer me. 

Tbnale-Temane. I have heard what you said to me. There is my friend Mr. 
Brunot ; he has just come here ; I heard him with my ears and with my heart, and 
* what I heard him say he talked straight. When he talked of God, of Him who made the 
ground on which we stand, my heart was glad, and I thought he talked straight ; this 
is why I thought we were going to have a straight talk. The whites talk^ to me 
some time ago, and I came over here. The land was marked out for me and I came 
upon it. We have been here eleven years ; and since I saw this reservation, I have 
been on it ever since. I looked and saw with my eyes, there is so much land they have 
marked out for me. Now, my friend, when I came here^ I saw the white man's fences 
and how they were made, and I went to work. Ever since that I have worked hard. 
I am an old man ; I have worked till the sweat rolled off me to get food for my child- 
ren ; that is the reason for what I have to say now. I never opened my lips to say 
that I was going to throw away or give away my lands ; I see with my own eyes, and 
I have grown tired in working on this land; I have only one heart ; it is just what I 
have said now ; I have worked hard for my children that are erowing up. My friends, 
the whites who are living about me have farms, and work till they get tired for 
their children. I see the size of this reservation and the number of people who are liv- 
ing on it; there are three tribes, the Walla- Walla, the Umatilla, ana the Cayuse. I do 
not wish yoU| my friend, to have bad feelings at wnat I have said. The President, when 
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he sees what is written, will see what his children have said, and then he will think in 
his heart that his children (the Indians) love their country. My friend, I tell you again, 
I love my country ; I want to raise my children, and also raise provisions for them on 
it. That is why I don't want any white man to come and live inside the reservation. 
That is what Governor Palmer and Governor Stevens told us, that no white man shall 
go and live inside our reservation. Now, my friend, you have l^ard what I have said 
about my land, and that is why I want to stay here ; I cannot Vnd any other country 
outside ; my friend, the white man, has occupied the whole country. I see the whites 
traveling through the country on all sides, but I stay here on these lands that they 
promised me I should keep. 

Mr. Meacham. We have heard your words; it does not make our hearts sick. We 
know you love your country ; it is right you should love it, and you should think long 
and well before you agree to sell it. You want to look the ground all over, for to-mor- 
row, for one year, for always. We do not talk with you as we would if we were trading 
horses. We realize that it is a great question to you. We know you have hearts to feel. 
We know it is true the land was given to you for your home ; you have had this home ; 
since it was given to you, nobody has been allowed to take it away. Nobody ever wUl 
take it away from you by force. You complain some of Palmer and Stevens ; the Gk)v- 
ernment has done what Palmer and Stevens agreed to do. They promised that the 
Government would protect your homes, and it has done so. The Grovernment built a 
hi^h fence all around your reservation. You did not see the fence. No man has put a 
house on your lands. The Government has paid the money they agreed to pay. If you 
have not had all the benefit of it we are not to blame. The President of the United 
States has made a new plan about Indian fuatters. He has heard that things are not 
going right. He told Conoyer that things were not going right. The President and 
Conoyer talked together, and they made a new set of officers. They go oufc every sum- 
mer and see all the Indian people, and how their business is done, and they go back to 
WashinjTton every winter, and tel) how things are going. This is a new thing and a 
good thing. It was not done so when yon had the treaty with Stevens and Palmer, or 
things might have been different. You say Palmer and Stevens promised three mule- 
loads of money. The Government paid you more money than that, in the kind of 
money Palmer meant. You knew nothing but silver money. It has been paid a little 
at a time each year; that is the reason your eyes cannot see it all at once. You 
have had it in blankets, in clothes, and plows ; in paying men to keep your schools, to 
doctor people, to make plows, and mend your guns; in building your mills to grind 
your grain ; he has made a mill to 'make boards ; he has bought the cattle to haul your 
logs ; he has ke^^t the white man from stealing your trees ; he has kept a man here to 
watch that people do not wrong you ; a carpenter to make houses for your children 
and old people ; and a father has been here for six years to teach you religion. If you 
have not realized all you expected to do by coming here the President has not been to 
blame. Congress haePgiveh the money, and has not been to blame. The agents and 
employes have not all been to blame. Perhaps they have not done as well as they might 
have done. On other reservations the Indians have gone to work. Only a few of your 
people have leari^ed to work. If your children can't read, who is to blame T The 
school has been there all the time. I don't mention these things to make them feel 
bad, but I want you to see that it is not all bad ; that the Government has done pretty 
near what it has a^eed to do. I had to say these things, because you accused my Gov- 
ernment of not doing what it had agreed to do; and when you remember the bad, 
remember also the good. If the Government had failed to protect you, where would 
you have been to-day? If the Government were to take away the high fence from 
around it, you could not hold the reservation a week yourselves ; and you know and 
feel in your hearts, what we now say is true. The Government U always good, and 
always tries to do what it agrees to do. But the President can't see all over tne world. 
He can't know of all the little bad things. We want you to respect and love that Gov- 
ernment nine years more. The Government takes care of you, and keeps the whites 
i£rom you. It will keep up an agent, the mills, schools, and some preachers. At the 
end of that time will you be able to hold your own ? 

Mr. Brunot. I protest against giving them an idea that the Government will abandon 
them at any time. 

Mr. Meacham. When you made the treaty with Stevens and Palmer "it was 
thought that in twenty years you would become like white men; that at the end 
of that time you would be, like the white men around us, able to take care of yourselves. 
What I meant before was this thing. Now I- ask you if you think at the end of 
■ nine years you will be able to take care of youraolves. A few of you can do it 
now ; but suppose there were no agent, no Goverument, but yourselves to look out 
for you, could you do it ? Suppose there was no agent, no Government, the white 
men of the land could trade you out of all your ntock and all you have in five 
years. With all tile law, they do cheat and swindle you. If there was no law to 
protect you, where would this people be ? I have mentioned these things, not from 
a bad heart, but to get them bwfore your mind, and have you think of them. I want 
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you to know my Goyemment is honest and tme. I know some white people are: 
pad. I know there are bad Indians, too. That is abont an even thing. There are- 
white men mean enough to sell and give you whisky and ruin yon. And after eleyen 
years these people are foolish enough, some of them, to drink whisky. The Govern- 
ment does all it can to prevent it. Oar good men don't like it, and your good men 
don't. But the question we are here to talk abont now is, what is for your good ; not 
to talk like enemies #at are trying to cheat you ; but to trade our hearts, and see^ 
what is good. When we have looked everything overjwe will agree what is good. We 
want to help you. We know the white man wants this country. We have not said 
for you to sell out ; bnt when we have changed hearts about it we may conclude you' 
never ought to sell. We look into the days to come, all time to come. We need not 
look behind us unless we can learn something from it. Sometimes a man looks back 
on his trail ; he finds it very crooked. He can see when he turned out of the right 
path where the crooked places are, and he may learn something from it. We talked 
with you abont looking back yesterday. Tewalka Temany looks back when he was a 
littlQ^boy. What does ne see T He sees all the country ftdl of red men ; no white men. 
Where are they now T What killed them T I need not tell you ; you know that they 
were not strong enough to hold their hand against the white man. If you could not 
. do it when the country was full of red men, can you do it now T I do not mean in 
war ; I mean in business. You could not stop the white men coming here. You can't 
stop the process of the white man ; he goes where he will ; he is strong. We can 
learn something by that, and not forgetting all these things that have happened, and 
looking over your present home, we see just how it is situated, and how it is surrounded 
with all the bad white people crowding in on all sides wanting your lands ; a great 
road running through your reservation with a railroad talked of that may go through 
• here, with a little town down here where some of your young men get drunk, and Birch 
Creek, and over on that side Med House — would it not be worth while to study over 
this matter, to see whether any change ought to be made f I do not know of any 
place so good as Umatilla for you. Supposing this all to be an Indian country, it is 
the best there is in this country ; you know it, and the white man knows it. You love 
your country, and it is right you should, and you ought not to give it up unless another 
home can be found for you. That is just what we want to talk about. I don't know 
just where it is myself ; these men do not know ; the Indians do not know ; but when 
we sit down like brothers and counsel together, iq^aybe we can find some place where 
they will be out of the way of the white man ; ma^be we can and maybe we cannot. 
We (commissioners) are not willing that ever you give up this land unless a home can 
be found for you where you can live at peace. We have heard of a great many places^ 
where you might go, talked by your mends, and those who were not friends. We 
have heard Walloa Valley talked of. We have never seen it. We have heard that the Nez. 
Perc6 have a good country and a big one. Some of us have seen that, and some have not. 
We do not know what the Nez Percy's heart is. We do not know j^hat their country is. 
We have heard talk of the council at the mouth of the Yakama. We have seen that coun- 
try. It looks as if there was little good land there — a great deal of bad land. We 
suppose there are many fish there. We have heard of Simcoe reservation. We do not 
know what the heart of the Simcoe people is. We have not seen that country. Mr. 
Brunot has seen it. We have heard of the Snake country, a large country south of 
here. We have seen that country ; it is a very big country, has a great deal of rich 
land, and a great deal more sage-bushes, very little timber, a great- deal of grass, a 
great deal of fish. It is a great root country. We have heard these places all talked 
about, and perhaps you would not like any of them. But there is no harm in talking: 
about them. It may be a good thing to think it over. If we (whites and Indians)' 
> could find a country to suit this people, and after we have changed hearts if we find 
we want to select another eountry, the money that Umatilla would sell for would ^jl 
you comfortably for many years, if you ever find another home. The old law about 
homes will be dead, and wherever you are located you will have your homes in sever-^ 
alty, and it will not be in common ; and you can hold them forever, whether it be on 
that reservation or anywhere you may go. Mr. Brunot agrees with us about this * 
thing. 

We have talked a long time, we have tried to show you some of our heart. We 
don't want to keep anything back ; we don't want to hurry anybody ; we want to da 
everything in the sunlight. God can see us all, and what we do. We can see each 
other, what is done.. Now let us think strong on this subject, and come back, and 
talk again. Unless some of them want to talk we will now adjourn until noon to- 
morrow. 

Wenap-Snoot. I want to say a few words to answer to what you have said. I saw 
Lap-wai (Nez Perc€) with my own eyes, and I have seen the mouths of the Yakama 
with my own eyes ; I have seen the Yakama reservation (Simcoe) with my own eyes, 
and I have seen Walloa Valley with my own eyes, and all the Snake country away 
south I have seen with my own eye8, and all. these countries. I Cave seen all them 
with my own eyes, and none of these countries would suit me. 

The council then adjourned till noon to-morrow. 
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FOURTH-DAY COUNCIL, AUGUST 9. 

The opening prayer was offered by Senator Corbett, ot Oregon. After which the 
minates of yesterday's proceedings were read. 

Mr. Meacham then said : This is four days we have come together ; we (have done 
nearly all the talking^ and have given you our hearts abont the condition of things. 
We have not decided on anything, and we d6 not want to decide anything. We do 
not want a thing all on one side ; we want you to show some heart too ; when you have 
talked we may see what your heart is, then we will know what other kind of talk to 
have. Think well what you say, and say nothing but what you have thought over. 
We will tell you anything you want to know when you ask us for it. We are ready to 
hear you talk. 

Howijsh-Wampo (chief of the Cayans.) You are all my friends who are sitting here. 
This is what my heart is. My heart does not feel sad. I feel that you have talked the 
tmth, and talked good. We are like brothers, although I am a red man. We are talk- 
ing with you white chiefs. You talked with a good heart when you told me that you 
believed in God. I thought that was good. That is my heart too, while I stand on this 
ground. When I came on this reservation, all that Governor Stevens told me, and ,all 
that was said at the council, I brought with me to this reservation. I just wanted' to 
show you chiefs what is in my heart. All that was promised me I kept in my heart, 
and brought with me onto this reservation.^ This is what was told me : " You (the 
three chiefs) are going to live well, to have a house like white men. " That is what I 
heard. That is one thing that was promised. Another thing that was promised, 
when we went on the reservation, that we should have a white man for a doctor, a 
good one ; and we were to have a good blacksmith, a good school-teacher to teach our 
children, and a man to teach us reli^on, a good man. And we should have a flour- 
mill as soon as we got to the reservation, and a good man to show us how to farm, and 
a good sawyer to attend to the saw-mill. Now I want to show all of you white chiefisi 
that none of these things that were promised to us can we see. And that we were to 
have a hospital in which to put our sick people for the doctor to attend to , them. 
Ail of these words I got from chiefs like you ; and brought them with me. I will tell 
you all that I see on this reservation. I see a small church ; some of my children go 
to school tit the church. And all of us — the head phiefs — >we do not see any of the 
houses they promised us. I see a house that was supposed to be built for me. It is 
about fivb feet high, made out of rou^d cotton wood lo^s. It is all rotten and falling 
down. There is Wenap-Snoot's house, down below ; it is as if it had been made for a 

Eig-sty. Hom-lPs house, up the river, is made out of cottonwood logs, and looks like a 
ouse for pigs. There are only two houses besides mine ; one belongs to Hom-li, and 
one to Wenap-Snoot. They both look like pigs' houses. I see my real house over 
there : it is made out of mats ; that is the one the chief lives in. He was promised a 
good house with glas^ windows and doors in it. The reason why I say we have no 
doctor is, that my people get sick and die off. I can only look at them and see them 
die ; there is no one to doctor them. When we had as agent, Barnhard, before Mr. 
Conoyer came, when my people died, a coffin was made for them, and they were put 
in naiked, and had no clothes to cover them. When Barnhard was agents he hsicL a 
blacksmith here ; we thought he was here for us, but when an Indian went to have 
anything fixed he was driven out of the shop. Was that right f It is the same when 
an Indian takes ^ gun to be fixed ; it is taken to the shop, they are told to leave it, 
and there it stands untilit rots, and they do not see it any more. There are some In- 
dians have wagons ; when they break them they take them to the shop to have them 
fixed. They stay there weeks and months and are never repaired. If a white man 
comes along with a broken wagon it is repaired at once, they do not have to wait. Yet 
these very men who repair them are working for us and not ibr the white man. My 
friends, I want to tell you how we have been served since we have been on this reser* 
ration. When Barnhard was agent I used to see twenty hogs in a pen, fed with wheat 
that grew on the reservation, and I never knew what became of the hogs. I think he 
did not take good care of us. 
Mr. Corbett. Who raised the wheat that was fed to the pigs TJ 
Howlish-Wampo. The men who were working on the reservation, the employ^. 
After the Indians came on the reservation they worked to bad advantage ; they had 
no one to teach them to work ; that is what I want to show my friends. It is the way 
things have been done since we came upon the reservation. That is why some of the 
Indians say : Yes, we want to try and follow in the white man's ways. I have listened 
to yon. You said we should have a good talk and a straight one, and I am glad we 
shall do so. I show you our hearts, and the way we have done since we have been here. 
You say you will show us a good heart, and I will show you a good heart. I want to 
show my own heart. I have no bad feelings toward anybody, and I do not want any- 
body to feel bad at what I say. 

Mr, Conoyer. Howlish-Wampo forgot to say that| there [was a mill here ; it would 
look bad on paper not to say so. 
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Howlish-Wampo. I forgot that there is a mill. 

Mr. Meacham. (To Howlish Wainpo.) Has Dr.|Leil ever refused to doctor your child- 
ren when called upon T 

Howllsh-Wampo. Dr. Leil is hardly ever here when we want him. Sometimes when, 
any one is sick he came to see us, but at other times he gave us medicine and told as 
to give them ourselves. 

Mr. CoNOYER. I wish to correct a littte error as to what has taken place before. 
There has been a school here always, (at least for six years.) 

Howush-Wampo. I meant my children went to school in the church ; that there 
were no school-houses. « 

HoM-Li, (chief of the Walla-Wallas.) I have listened to you for three days. You 
see those Indians, (his own band,) they have all heard what has been said. For a 
great many years they have listened to your teachings. These people's fathers were 
not without instruction. The earth was their teacher. That is the true teacher. That 
is where the Indian first discovered (from the ground) that he was a human being. 
Our forefathers taught their successors that were left on the earth. In the same way, 
from the earth, your fathers spring, and the earth taught you in the same way. From 
tha.t you have found out how the earth was; that is why we talk to each other now 
with our bodies, with friendly feelings. Both were made from the same ground ; you 
have said true about the past. From the talk, (addressing-Mr. Meacham,) your children, 
the whites, are happy, and are well, and why should we not be happy, too, in talking 
well to each other. The same with the Indians, when they hunted lor happiness, they 
searched the ground first. You, too, (Mr. Brunot and Corbett,) have come with your 
hearts. To-day you see the Indians very plainly. We have talked about a great many 
things, and we have made things straighter. We have talked of hours from childhood 
to old age. We have not all talked about the land here with all our minds. We have 
not all spoken about the land. There are a great many of us. You have talked about 
all our children, and about the whites from all over the land, and over the sea. Every- 
where the white man is to be found. That is all I have to say at present. You (to Mr. 
Meacham) make speeches too long. All day yesterday you talked. We cannot remem- 
ber what you say. 

Mr. Meacham. We do not ask you to talk because we have nothing to say, but we want 
to give you a chance. If anybody has a speech to make, we are ready to fiear him. 
We want to do everything right. You know \^at we are all here for. Maybe you 
are waiting for us to tell you how we propose for you to do. We want you to make up 
your own hearts. We have told you all the time that we would answer any questions. 
We told you«the white man wanted your country. We told you it was the best country 
we know of. We hide nothing. We do not want to hide anything. You know how 
you get along here. We have told you true, how the white man and Indian have 
always got along everywhere. We wanted you to know all that we know. We wanted 
to teil you the^e things, and to have you make up your heart, if you want to see any 
of these places we have talked about your going to. We are ready to go with you, 
when you make up your mind. Perhaps you are waiting to know how we propose to 
sell your land in case you propose to sell it. Perhaps you want to say something about 
how much money it is worth. There has been no law made about it, but we believe 
the President will do what is right, that you will get all the benefit from it. 

Mr. White. My friends, I want to go home this evening. Senator Corbett, one of 
the law-makers for both whites and Indians, is going to accompany me home. His 
reason for wanting to go is that he may see that part of your reservation. He wishes, 
while here, to see as much of your country as he can, and to learn as much about the 
lay of your land as he can, that he may act intelligently regarding it. I did not want 
to go away without explaining to you why I was going ; you all know me. Every 
Indian here has known me for a long time. You know I am your friend. I want to 
show Senator Corbett this country, and talk to him about your interest. You can go 
on with your council, and as many as wish to can talk to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 
Senator Corbett and I will return and meet you. If you counsel together to-hight, talk 
with each other in friendship and love, as brothers ought to. I know the question that 
has been raised as to the purchase of your lands is one of a great deal of importance 
to you. You may diflfer among yourselves in regard to this matter, and the proposition 
made to you, but I ask you as my friends and neighbors to put away all bad feelings in 
regard to this matter. 

Pierre, (Walla-Walla.) I only have nine years more, under the treaty, to live on 
this reservation. When you say, " I want to buy your land," I say I do not wish to sell 
my land, or to throw it away, as long as I live. I will say I will not sell, I have thought, 
(thinking powers,) and should I say what is wrong ? I am no little boy. I am an old 
man. You see mj white beard. I have no wish for money ; I will work and make my 
money. I shall live to be old, and I shall die on this reservation. When these young 
men and children see me, and know how I have been doing, and how I have gotten 
along, they will follow my example when I am dead. My heart will always be that 
way. I wil} y^eyey par^ with or sell this land. When I die my children vrill do th« 
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same. They will live on this land and work on it, and they will never part with it. I 
am in earnest, and talk straight, and bnt one word to say. God hears me now, and he 
hears you ; we have spoken plainly to one another, and not with bad hearts. «I have 
no wish to go and see that country you talked to us about. I have no wish for any 
other country; I am satisfied to live at this reservation. What I have said to you is 
not from a bad heart ; but I love this country. This is the way I show 3g)u my heart. 
When these papers get to the President, he will see thafi am fond of my land. The 
land is the same to me as my body. I am no more blind. My heart and my eyes are 
open, and I see how I am going to make a living. I never change what I say. I will 
not change my heart for any other person's heart. That is all I want you to write, 
coming from me, an Indian. My friends, that is all I have to say. 

Wenap-Snoot, (the man without any weapon,) chief of the Umatillas. I am only 
going to say a few words. We have now been talking four days, and what are we 
looking for — anything that is bad, or something that is good? I think if we were to 
look and find something that was good, I think that would be right. I will keep what 
is good that has been said — and you will do the same. I think we are looking for 
what would be good for us. We both keep the good ; we like all that is good, and all 
that is right, and I wish to live according to it. I think, after this, your children and 
my children will live together with good hearts, doing right. That is what I like — all 
that is right and true. The Indian law I used to have, and the law you have taught 
me, I have put them together, and made one law. That is why I think hereafter we 
will have no more trouble. I think we will raise our children together — not in one place — 
but I mean to raise mine on the inside of the reservation, and you raise yours off it, side 
by side. I have traveled all over this Indian country about here, and none of it suits 
me but tbisi It is the same with the other three reservations, Simcoe, Nez Perc6, and 
Warm Spring. I do not like any of them, and all the country over here outside of the 
reservation. I have traveled all over it. I see our reservation, how little work has 
been done on it. The whites did very little of it ; all the rest the Indians have done. 
They learned it themselves, and did the best they could. They learned very slowly, 
but, seeing what we have done, we love it. I can see for myself that we have put you 
to some trouble to teach us. Some did not take hold and learn what little the whites 
did try to teach us. I never said anything ji.bout selling my reservation. No one ever 
came to me to talk about buying it. I am saying this for the truth. I never had a white 
man come to me and say, " I am going to buy your reservation," and I never said I 
would sell it. I don't wish any one to count out any money and say, " Here is so much 
for it." I can see for myself what was promised me before half of it was lost. I can- 
not see it. I do rfot want to ask about what is lost. The half of that promised I have 
not seen with my eyes. I do not want to inquire about it. I think you have seen for 
yourselves what has become of that money. You see that some of it has not come 
here. I taught myself. I see myself what little I have learned about work, and I try 
and imitate those who know better. 

Lalls, (Umatilla.) You are my friends. Our hearts have been talking together. 
You have brought us the heart of the President. It has come to this land, and it 
has reached my heart. The President made a law, and sent this law to this land. I 
want you, my friends, to listen well; all our hearts are addressing you. You have 
come for us to open our hearts to you in this land. I have nothing to say. You came 
and found our two bodies on this land. Listen to me, Iny friends. I do not say listen, 
but my heart says listen. It is only our hearts that will put us all right on this earth. 
The President heard about this land, and sent you to open his heavt about it. 

Mr. Meacham. If there is nobody ready to talk — it is getting late. In the mean 
time you can study it over, and we will adjourn until noon to-morrow. 

FIFTH DAY, ALGUST 11. 

The opening prayer was offered by Mr. Brunot, after which the minutes of yester 
day's session were read. 

Mr. Meacham. We are now ready to proceed with the talk. Some of you have 
shown your hearts, and many of you have not. We wish to see your hearts ; you need 
not be afraid ; you have a right to talk, and your talk will be taken for what it is 
worth. Talk freely, and show your whole heart ; you are talking to friends when you 
talk to us. We are all of one race of people. God made all men ; all men's hearts are 
not the same. Every one should have a right to tell their hearts. Yesterday Hom-li 
said his people would show their hearts. If you are ready to talk, we are ready to 
hear you. (To the young chief who is about to speak :) You have a great deal of 
sense. Talk your own heart, but you know what we want to talk about. The white 
man considers you a strong man. 

The " Young Chief " of the Cayxjse. We have been talking about this thing 
many days. The red man and the white man held a council in Walla- Walla. They 
had a talk about the country, and they arranged everything — how much money and 
diflerent things ; but we know now. Both you and me know what was talked about 
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at that council. What was promised was not done. It was as if you bad taken the 
treaty as soon as it was made and torn it np. The treaties made with the Indians on 
all thej-eservations have never been kept ; they have all been broken. It. is the same 
way on the Indian side. What we promised has not been done. We have neglected 
onr promises every day. We have not cultivated this land right; and improved it as 
we ought to liave done. We have been so longr-since the treaty — and now you (com- 
missioners) nave come to renfbdy anything that is not right. Yon, commissioners who 
came here, thought, perhaps, the Indians had clean hearts. I think it right that you 
have come to remedy these things that are not right. I think it is right for yon to come 
and see about this land. It is true that you are asking me my heart. I do not wish 
to refer back to what was done at the other treaty at Walla- Walla ; it is past. We 
have talked here so many days in trying to clear np the old treaty. I like aU you 
white men, and I like all my red people. You wish to find out my heart, and I show 
it to you. You white men know the countiy where there is money in the ground, and 
I know the country where there is money in it, and I know when a country is poor, and I 
know when a ground has no money. That is why we have to think about these differ- 
ent kinds of lands. One of the kind of land is good to grow upon, and for my children 
to grow up on and live on. You men, (commissioners,) wherever yon came from, and 
also you, (Mr. Brunot,) who came from Washington, I want you to know what I say. 
That is all I have to say. * 

The chief here sat down, and said he had no more to say, because what he did say 
was not correctly interpreted. The record as kept was here read and interpreted to 
him; and he said it was correct. He then continued: '^I do not want to teach 
yon anything about God. White men are wise, and know about all these things. 
Whatever is true will make you grow. You know just how to make things grow. It 
is true, wherever there is rich land that is the place where things wUl grow. We love 
what we grow from ; that is why I wish to show you, good chiefs, (as it were medi- 
cine,) how to make laws that are good. That is why I have no bad feeling toward the 
whites who live all about me here. I thought you were going to take it slow, and after 
a while we would talk. This is a good country in which we live now." To the priest 
and Billy McKay : " You know the hearts of the people who have been raised on this 
land. The whites went along this road (old emigrant road) down below, and you were 
raised down there and grew np wild, and now you have asked me about this land ; and 
that is why I do not want to say anything. I am going to think slowly. I like the 
way in which I grew up in the country. It is the same way with you. You have raised 
your chil'dren outside the reservation, and I would like to raise mine upon it. It is the 
same way in Washington. It is as if there was a fence around it. It is a good place to 
raise your children. It is the same way with this reservation — as if there was a fence 
around it — and it is a good place inside of it to raise our children. I know the country 
down below, where some of you came from— I mean Mr. Meecham and the others. If 
you came from down below and came upon the reservation, you are as agents. There 
has been four of them come ; and, Mr. Meecham and Mr. Brunot, we see you have come 
here ; that is why I do not say you are stealing my lands. I heard that by and by there 
would be some one come here to inquire about our lands. That is why I thought all 
our people — ^those who are on the Columbia River — would all be here and show you 
their hearts. My heart is, that those people on the river ought to be here. The people 
that are absent we do not want them to have it to say hereafter, * I was not there, and 
did not know what was done.' We want all to listen to what we have to say. If all 
the people were here to express their minds it would be all right. I think my friend 
Meacham is here as p, friend. He does not wish to hide anything. It is the same with 
me — I do not wish to hide anything. My heart is this, that the Indians who are not 
here would not feel right about it. We have a head to think about it, and we have to 
think about it with our heads. If we think with our heads what we say, we will not 
be ashamed of it hereafter. I want to show you chiefs that the law comes to the people 
from Washington. That is why you come here and ask all the people what their minds 
are. I do not know what the hearts of these people are. I never asked these people 
to come and stop or work for me. I do not know what these people think about what 
you have asked them." 

Umapine, (Cay use.) This is how my heart is : Our bodies are dear to us. I believe 
you think your bodies are dear to you in the same way we value our laud. It is dear 
to us — dear to every one of us. We know every day there is some bargain made. 
There are a great many things in our hearts ; so with you — ^you have a great many 
thoughts in your hearts. All that is unpleasant news we are keeping in our hearts. 
We have different kinds of news to tell, and so have you. All that is in our hearts we 
want to tell. If you keep all the news in your hearts you will not be contented. There 
are so many things in our hearts if they aU came out you would tire of them. If we 
think well on both sides we can decide right about it. When we get through thinking 
we will know more correctly about it. This is my heart. I do not know the hearts ca 
the others, whether they are the same or not. 

Mr. Mea'cham. We want you to talk all the top off your hearts ; then we will get 
""own to business. We do not want to hurry you. 
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HoM-Li. I do not believe that the President has ended councilling, though we have 
liad a coancil so long, yet it is not the last time the President will send his messengers ; 
iihey will come again. He has done well ; he has qnestioned me with a good heart ; he 
has only opened out a little of the law ; he has asked our precious bodiesi that is what 
he has asked of us. My friend has sent and asked my heart from a good heart. Although 
the council has lasted' so many days, it seems to me he is only inquiring what my 
mind is. ^ 

Mr. Meacham. We have heard all you have said. You seem to wait for us to lead 
your heart. This is a serious thing to do. We have held back for fear we might make 
» mistake, not because we wanted to hide anything. The President's letter said we 
must be careful and not have you do anything you would be sorry for. We have been 
ready four days to show our hearts, when you wish us to. We all know, Indians and 
white men, that there has been a great deaf of talk about this thing. We know that 
when the, treaty was made with Stevens and Palmer this country was given to you. 
You have not done as well as was expected of you. A few of you have grown very 
rich, but most of you are no better off than you were when you came here. I mean you 
are no richer, and most of you are as poor as Smohanlee Indians, and other Indians 
along the river who have never been on a reservation. We will not stop now to in- 
quire who is to blame and why you have not grown rich. The fact is the reservation 
is almost as you found it. Now, the question is. What is best for you to do T Will you 
decide to stay here, go on with the old treaty, and take your chance with the white 
men around you T You know how well you get along as it is now. You know if you 
are happy in your hearts. You know the heart of the white people who want this 
country. You know whether the white man ^ives up easily or not when he wants to 
do anything. We white men see all these things, and we want you to see with your 
own eyes. The President did not tell us what to propose to you. He did not say he 
would agree to what we would propose. He did not say he would agree to what you 
would propose. He did not say for us to buy the land. He said to consult with you 
about it. Some of you have made up your minds. It may be the same mind yoh always 
will have. The men who have made up their minds and spoken it here are rich men. 
I do not say they have not spoken well. Perhaps I might say the same that you have 
said were I an Indian. The President has not told us what to say, and some of vour 
people held back their hearts. It leaves us to think for both sides. When we look 
at one side it seems all ri^ht, and that is the side taken by these men here. Then we 
look at the other side again, and we take everything into account ; then we think it 
would be well for you to look around if you could not find another home where you 
would be less interfered with by white men. If you can find another home where you 
think you will be happier and better, that your friends also think would be a good 
■country for you, then we would write to the President, and we would recommend to 
him to have your country sold, so that it would bring the most money ; that the 
money the reservation would selTTor should be laid out to make your new home, or 
enough of it to make every man a home. We do not know how much money it would 
l>e, but it would be more money than you can count. This Palmer and Stevens treaty 
lasts nine years more. Once in every five years the money grows less that the Govern- 
ment pays you. In nine years it will be all paid, and you psople may be just as you 
are now, for all we know ; you mav be better or yon may be worse on. But we would 
Tecommend to the President that if you find a new home, that every man shall have 
his land surveyed off to himself, and a deed for it, as a white man has : a paper given 
to him, so that the land can never be taken from him, so that it cannot oe sold for your 
>debts, and that each man's land shall belong, not to the tribe, but to his children when 
he dies. That is the way the white man's lands are. There is another thing we would 
write to the President about, that you shall be asked to say how your money shall be 
expended, and who your agent and who your employ^ shall be. This last thing we 
talked about ; it would be like it is now, agents and employes of all kinds. Some- 
times we ask for a man, and we do not get him ; we do not always get the officer we 
want anywhere. What we meant by consulting you was just as we talk among our- 
selves, to know what is best to do. It is not a law, and it never would be a law. It 
never would be written in the laws. That is the last thing we talked about. I mean 
this — that you should not be treated like dogs. I know you have hearts, and you have 
a right to tell your hearts, and when you tell your hearts if it is good, the President 
adopts ; if not, he don't. Mr. Brunot and Mr. Corbett think that kind of a law can- 
not be made. We might recommend the President to do that way now. What I mean 
is, we will ask the President to do so. Maybe he will and maybe he will not. Yes- 
terday you said we talked too much at one time. If you want to look into this thing 
we are ready to go with you. If you wish to try and find a better place, we want to tell 
you anything we know about it, to go with you and show you we are rej^y to tell you 
all we know about this thing from beginning to end. We think this is enough for us 
to-day. One thing I forgot on the other side. The President proposes to give each man 
his Ifimd if you stay here, just as Palmer and Stevens agreed to. 

YouKG Chief. I am an Indian, and you are white people ; all the way 'from where 
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the sun rises to where it sets, yon kngw exactly how yon have grown, how you have 
increased, and all the Indians in the country know how they were hrought up. The 
President in Washington sees how we both have grown up. We want to show him 
our hearts. I tell you this for the truth, I say I like my country ; I tell you the truth. 
I grew up on this land ; I do not Jie about it. It is true, the way my property has in- 
creased in this country. You know that this is a good rich country. You white men 
know that it is a good country to make anything grow ; that is why I cannot cut this 
land in half. If I were to cut this in half, how would I grow t I cannot cut my 
country in pieces,* or where would I raise my stock 1 You know, my friends, we do 
not try to make slaves of anybody, red men or white men ; that is why we cannot 
compare this good with bad land anywhere outside" of the reservation. If I was to 
compare this good land with band land outside, I think I would be wrong. It is true, 
we must talk the truth ; in that way the Jndian would grow up and the white man 
would grow up, and be goods friends with each other. It is as if you were telling me 
to compare this land with any other. If I was to weigh this land with any other land 
or any other thing, I think it would outweigh it. It is true. You white men know 
that anything that is true is good. That is what I have to say. You see where the 
sun is now : it is too late to talk more. 
The council adjourns. 

SIXTH DAY, AUGUST 12. 

• 

Council opened with prayer by Thomas K. Cree. 

Pe-co-tisse. I don't want what I say written down ; I only want to tell you I have 
been here at the councils so many days. You told us you were going to make this 
matter about the land all plain to us. I left fifty-seven bundles of oat^s, sixty rows of 
com and pumpkins, and all I had, I left them on the ground to attend this council. 
They are all destroyed. Two cows with bells on, followed by a band of mixed cattle, 
with mixed brands on them, came in and destroyed them. I do not tell you this from 
a bad heart ; I only wanted to tell you what has happened. 

Mr. Meacham. What we have to say to-day we have written down ; the commis- 
sioners have all seen it. Mr. Davenport will read it, and you (Pambourn) will inter- 
pret. We will go slow, and when you want us to stop, to understand better, or to have 
you ask questions, we will do so. 

Mr. Davenport then read as follows : 

Proposition 1. For you to name a time when you will vote on the following proposi- 
tions : 

Proposition 2. To send out a delegation from each tribe to see whether a home can 
be found for you, with a view to selling the Umatilla reservation on these terms, viz : 

Proposition 3. The lands of Umatilla to be sold to the highest bidder for cash, in lots 
not exceeding 320 acres, out of the proceeds of which shall be erected on the said new res- 
ervation a house or houses, one saw-mill, one flour-mill, one school-house, one black- 
smith-shop, one carpenter-shop, one saddle and harness shop, one commissary's house, 
one hospital, and such other buildings as may be necessary, and to open a department 
farm not exceeding 160 acres, together with such farm-buildings as may be required ; 
also, to erect for each family one dwelling-house, to be at least 16 by 24 feet, to con- 
tain at least three rooms, and with two outside doors and two windows each ; also, to 
each farmer one set of harness of the value of at least $25, one steel plow and attachment, 
one ax, one hoe, one grain-cradle ; also, one 5-inch thimble-skein wagon ; and land shall 
be allotted to those who wish on the same terms as were agreed upon in the treaty made 
with Palmer and Stevens. The improvements of each man or head of family shall be ap- 
praised and paid over to him or them individually, and the remainder of the proceeds 
of the sale of their land shall be invested in Government bonds, and the annual in- 
terest be expended, under the direction of the President of the United States, for your 
benefit. 

Mr. Meacham. Do you understand this ? 

Mr. Davenport. To send out a delegation from each tribe to see if a home can be 
found for you. 

Mr. Meacham. We have told you that we would not hurry you, but we want you to 
do something with this proposition. If you are ready to vote to-day, all right ; that 
suits us. We have no right to argue the proposition with you. It is for you to make 
up your minds and express them. We advise you to council together like friends and 
brothers on this proposition without the interference of any person whatever. We 
talk thus because the President says " Be careful.'' Are you ready now to vote ? We 
will return in three hours. You can talk it over alone till we return, and you can tell 
us then whether you are ready to vote, or how you vote. If you do not fully under- 
stand the paper, Mr. Cree or Mr. Davenport will read it for you at any time. One 
reason for adjourning is, we do not want to interfere with you in your consultation. 
You have sense enough to manage your own council. 

Young Chief. You need not wait lopg ; come when you get your dinner. 

Mr. Meacham. When you are ready to vote, send us word. 

Adjourned for three hours. 
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AFTERNOON COUNCIL, SIXTH DAY, AUGUST 12. 

• 

By request of the Indians, council met at 4 o^clock. 

Mr. Mkacham. We are now ready to hear you. 

Howlish-Wampo. You are asking us now as if you were speaking to our hearts. 
What you have spoken this people have heard. (The reading of the proposition.) All 
of them understood what you said. You came to ascertain what is our heart, this 
people who are living here. We are holding on to our lands. This reservation is 
marked out for us. We see it with our hearts and with our eyes. These people (the 
whites) who are out* here have large herds of stock. They scatter all over the coun- 
try, and even come upon our reservation. These people who are here (Indians) have 
large numhers of horses and cattle. They must spread out all over the reservation to 
try and raise their stock. It is the same with me. I am trying to raise my stock on 
this reservation. This reservation that we are on, we all hold it with our bodies and 
with our souls ; and right out here are my father and mother, brothers and sisters, and 
children, all buried, and I am guarding their graves. That is my heart, my friend. 
This reservation, this small piece of land, we look upon it as our mother, as if she were 
raising us. You come here to ask me for my land. It is like as if we who are Indians 
"were to be sent away and get lost. I look upon all sides. On the outside of the reservation 
I see your houses. They are good. They have windows in them. You are bringing 
up your children well ; that is why I say this. You must listen to me. I do not want 
to part with my land. I want to show you white chiefs that that is what my heart is. I 
do not want you to make my land smaller. If you do, what would my stock feed 
upon ? What is the reason you white men, who live near the reservation, like my 
land and want to get it T You must not think so. You are not going to get it. I am 
telling you this as a friend. I am not telling it with a bad heart. I want to know if 
I was to go away from here, where I could hnd as good a piece of land as large as this 
is T My friends, I tell you now, I wish you would not talk too strong about getting 
my land. I like my land ; will not let it go. That is what makes me talk so. I am 
showing you my heart about this reservation. You have been asking me for my 
heart. This is my heart. 

Wenap-Snoot. My friends, I want you to open your ears and eyes and listen to 
what I say, and to keep it. Another day we are, as it were, looking for something that 
is good ; and that is right, because we are looking for what is both straight and true 
for both you and me. We see very well the way in which our bodies were brought 
up on both sides. Our red people were brought up here, and some one had to teach 
them as they grew. I see myself that those who were taught by others grew .up well. 
I believe the man who understands and follows the way in which he was taught grows 
up well. I learn from the way in which I was brought ujf, and I am going to have my 
children taught more, and they will grow up better than I am. That is why I think 
I am the same as a child taught by my father. When my father and mother died I was 
left here, and they gave me rules, and gave me this land to live on. They left me to 
take care of them after they were buried. I was to watch over their graves. That is 
why I would not like to part with my country and to leave it. What I tell you is that 
I do not wish to part with my land. I have said I have felt tired working since I came 
on this reservation. I have been so tired that the sweat has dropped off me on the 
ground. 1 am sick, and can't say much more. 

Wat-che-te-mane. I am going to speak now. You chiefs, whites, listen to me; 
You are my friendls. Mr. Meacham, Mr. White, and Mr. Conoyer, the father, is my 
friend. I want you to listen to what I have to say. Here is the way my heart is; 
Here in this land my father and mother and children have died. The father (priest) 
is the only One who straightens out my heart. That is why my heart is this way. I 
am getting old now, and I want to die where my father and mother and children have 
died. That is why I do not wish to leave this land and go off to some other land. I 
see the church there. I am glad to see it, and think I will stay beside it and die by 
the teaching of the father. I see how I have sweat and worked in trying to get food. 
I see the flour-mill the Grovernment has promised. I have gotten it. I see my friends. 
I like all that I have, (the mills and lands.) That is why I cannot go away from here. 
The President will see the record, and see what we poor old men have said in this 
council. What the whites have tried to show me I have tried to learn. It is not 
much, but I have fenced in a small piece of land and tried to raise grain on it. I am 
showing you my heart. I like my church, my mills, my farm, the graves of my 
parents and children, and I do not wish to leave my land. That is all my heart, and 
I show it to you. 

Pierre. I am going to make a short speech. I have only one heart, only one 
tongue. Although you say, " Go to another country," my heart is not that way. I do 
not wish for any money ror my land. I am here, and here is where I am going to be. 
I think all these youns men's hearts are^like mine. I think a great deal and have but 
little to say. What I have said will go on paper to Washington. Then they will 
think over what we Indians have said. That is all I have to say. I will not part 
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with my lands. And if yon shonld come again I will say the same again. I will not 
part with my lands. 

YouMA-HowLiSH. I heard the talk at the council at Walla- Walla. I heard where 
the reservation was marked out for us. I heard it with my ears and my heatt ; and I 
came here and found this piece of land marked out. I came inside of it ; I came here ; 
and we havQ worked h^e. That is why my children have heen growing here from 
tiiat time till now, and I have been teaching them that there is so much land marked 
out for them within the hounds of this reservation. That is why, my friends, I tell 
you that I love my country, and I do not want to dispose of this reservation. I see 
my father here within that graveyard, and my children, and I am guarding them. 
That is why I do not want to take my body away from here. I am getting old, and 
when I die I want my body to be buried beside them. I will show you, my friends, 
that much of my heart. 

Lalles. You are my friends. We are not going to look at these papers long at this 
time. We see three different propositions before us. You must look over these pro- 
positions by looking at this paper. We see the propositions that are made. The same 
one who made the earth to grow makes our body to grow. I wish to be slow in look- 
ing over this paper, to find out about this land on which we have grown. I want to 
understand the words our hearts would bring. We w ill understand everything plainly. 
We will both look at it. 

Dekotisaw, (Umatilla.) So many days I have listened to my people, and I was glad 
to listen to Mr. Brunot. He said he*^ would listen to the poor Indian. Here I am, a 
poor Indian ; I am truly called an Indian. This Indian is opening his heart to you. 
This is how my heart is. By the law this body came into being ; by the law your 
body came into being. The law-makers' laws are all in your heart. The law-makers 
have the money; that is why my heart is ^his way. We will not make any laws or 
talking about the parting of the land, either of us. We hold hard to the books that 
raise our children. The only way things can be right is to go straight on the earth, 
l^either of our bodies will be always here. We should not talk different from what is 
atraight law. That is why, for myself and my children, I open my heart to you. 

Switch. I have not mucn to say. Hear me well this time. The ground is right by 
the law, (the treaty.) Stevens spoke about the ^ound. From that talk my body 
ffrew up. That is why you have come to us naming three countries. You came to 
hear that good word. That is the way your bodies grew on this earth. That is the 
way our children take care of this word. !BYom this word both of our bodies are as 
they ar^. There is nothing more to be said on this subject. 

IjAIXes. Look at these Indians ; take a good look at them. I am a poor Indian. This 
being takes care of both our hearts. By this being I mean the President. It is only 
his heart talks on this ground. I am fond of this ground on which we both stand. 
That is why we have to carry good hearts and say nothing that is bad on this ground. 
What I said I spoke to your hearts, and we will speak straight. That is the way we 
will open our hearts, and we will be all right on this ground. That is why I ask you, 
my friends, for your hearts to be* slow. 

Youma-HoWlish. I understand very truly what you have been saying about the 
land. You are talking to all the Indians that are on this ground. Now we question 
you about what you have said to us about this land. I do not want you toask me for 
my country. You have shown me just the same as if it were $250 in money. I want 
you to pay this land first ; then I will not have anything more to say after you pay this 
land, because I follow this land. 

HoN-i-u. We have looked upon you for six days with our hearts. The heart- is 
difficult to arrange, as it were. It is hard for the heart to get hold of anything and 
keep, and I have, as it were, tried all the reservation in my heart, and it cannot be 
loosened, just as we take care of our bodies carefully. My friends, you see your 
children growing outside the reservation. They are growing well, and I think they 
ought to grow out there just where they are. That is the reason, my friends, my 
body is growing. My cattle and stock are running on this reservation, and thiay need 
all of it. Some good white men look at us and see our lands, and they say this is 
right ; they need all that country for their stock. You that came from Washington, 
Mr. Meacham and all of you, I want you to know this is my heart. There is Mr. 
Conoyer ; he.stands, as it were, in the middle. He takes care of both sides, and the 
father stands in the middle looking out for both sides, so you can see how I am, as if I 
had opened my heart for you to see it, and Mr. White has known my heart for many 
years. So, my friends, as I have shown you my heart, that is the way I wish you to 
look at it. I wish my words to be carried to the President, just as I have opened my 
heart. I can see that is not the white man who has helped me; I have don^ all my- 
self-— made all the improvements on my own land. I will speak to you, my friends, 
with a good heart, with love. I hope the President, though he is a long way off, will 
look at my heart, just as if I had laid it open to him. You, my friend, (Brunot,) see 
my face ; you see how I have been speaking ; I want you to present my heart to the 
President. Mr. Conoyer will report what desires the Indians may have hereafter, and 
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«o will Mr. White, and the father, and some time hereafter they will wVite and let the 
President know ; and you, Mr. Meacham, will be coming here often, and you will find 
out my heart hereafter. I wish to say I want just the room I have. I intend to build 
a fence to join Mr. White's farm. I am talking for everything. Here we are to grow 
our children, our stock, and everything. I would be afraid if Mr. Conoyer and the 
father were not here to look after me, as I do not know when the whites would 
come on our reservation, but with them here I feel perfectly safe. I am showing my 
heart plainly. I look over among the white men ; I see some ahead of the others, and 
I know why it is. 

Mr. Meacham. We have your answer — that, was one proposition. The other propo- 
sition was, whether you want to have each man's home set apart, under the treaty of 
Stevens and Palmer. I need not talk about that. Do you want your land set apart 
to each man, according to the treaty ? Then each man owns what he has in possession, 
and what is not set apart is held in common. If any man wants his land surveyed and 
apart, let him stand up and say so. 

HoM-i-Li. I said I did not want my land divided, and if we changed our mind we 
<could say so. I spoke for aU the others, and they don't want to say anything more. 

Mr. Mbacham. We have said all that is proper to say about the council. Have you 
anything more to say about it ? The chiefs said they had nothing more to say ; if so, 
we will consider the council at an end. Mr. Brunot has something to say ; you will 
listen well. 

SPEECH OF MR. BRUNOT. 

« 
■ 

I want to say two or three things to you before you go away this evening. You 
know that what I say comes right from my heart, and I want it to go in at your eare, 
and into your heart, and I want you to keep it there. I have said but little at 
this council, and I want you to hear what I now say to you. The President is far 
away, but he has heard from some men at Umatilla one thing, from* other men 
other things. He has heard that son\e of the white men want the Indians to go 
away from the reservation , that they may come and live on the lands themselves ; and 
from others, that they do not want the Indians to go away. Some told him the 
Indians wanted to sell their reservation, and others that you did not want to sell it. 
So he told Congress, and Congress made the law which was read to* you. Then the Pres- 
ident appointed Mr. Meacham, Mr. White, and Mr. Conoyer to come here and ask 
you whether you were willing to sell. He knew they were men who would tell you 
both sides, and carry your answer back to him. They are men whom the white people 
trust, and he knew they were your friends. They have come, and given you a week to 
think of it, and to talk about it, and you have made up your minds, and told these 
commissioners you would not seU your reservation ; that you will stay here. Now, the 
white man knows the land was made to be cultivated, to raise corn and grain and stock 
npon. Whenever they see land with nobody living upon it, they want to have it, that 
they may build houses oh it, and fence it, and plow the land, raise grain and cattle on 
it, and get rich. There is a great deal of land there that has nobody living on it. If 
you want to keep the white man from wanting it, after a while you must live on it 
yourselves. You must plow and fence it, and build houses on it, and raise grain and 
stick to it yourselves, so that your children after you will be as white men, and will 
be making laws for their children. Some of you are doing well, and the President will 
be glad to hear it ; but he will be sorry to hear that so many of you are Indians still. 
However, he will hear Hom-i-li's words — that after a while the men who have the care 
of you will write a letter to the President, and tell him what you are doing, whether 
you are still wild men or whether you are improving this land. I hope that you will 
never make the President sorry that he allowed you to stay here, and I hope none of 
your friends will ever regret that they protected you on the reservation. There are a 
few white men here — I am sorry there are not more to hear what I am ^ing to say to . 
them. The men who, like myself, have marked the past course of events in our country, 
know what has been the usual course in regard to Indian affairs. You know, also, that 
there have been great changes in the country in regard to many things. I need not go 
over them. You will recollect that some years ago if a member of Congress, in a dis- 
trict where there was an Indian reservation, got up a bill to sell it, the bill was likely to 
'be passed. The question asked was not, "Is it just to the red man?" or, "Is it our 
duty to protect him?" but it was, " Do we want his lands?" For several years there 
have been efforts made in some parts of the country to procure the lands of Indians, 
but lately these efforts have failed. Just as the great hearts of the people have changed 
'on the questions over which we battled so long on both sides of which some of us have 
stood ; Just as those questions have been settled forever, so I believe the great heart of 
the nation will not permit the Indians to be wronged. Now, I am saying this for the 
reason I know that there are many persons within reach of this reservation, and other 
reservations, who suppose that the Indians will be removed, and they are waiting for 
places on them. These men will be told by their candidates for Congress that they 
will get the Indians removed. If they should ever succeed, and I do not believe they 
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ever will, it will be with the certainty that the Indians will get the full value of their 
lands, and I believe the man who waits here to get a pre-emption claim on this land 
will die a poor man still waiting. Now, my friends, I never expect to see you again, 
(unless we may hope, as I hope, to meet you in a better world hereafter,) and in part- 
ing I will venture one word of advice. If I lived near this reservation with the idea 
of ever living on it, I would abandon it at once. I would hitch up my team Monday, 
and I would go to where the Pacific Railroad will probably come, or I would settle on 
some other good place. It is just possible the Indians may have trouble from bad 
men — much of the trouble that comes to both whites and Indians comes from one cause — 
whisky. The Indians are sold whisky, or they get it contrary to the law, and they drink 
it. Another is, the disposition to encro*ach on the lands. I hope that such trouble may 
be avoided here. I do not know that there will be any, but I know that the power of 
the Government will be used to protect the Indians in their right. (To the Indians:) 
As Mr. Meacham told you, 1 did not come here to talk to you about the business of 
selling your lands, but I came here to see you, and to hear you talk of what is being 
done on your reservation. I do not want you to go away to-night and not see you 
again, but I want you all to 'come to Father Veermeesh's church to-morrow morning, 
and in the afternoon to come here, and we will talk to you about God and tbiugs that 
are good. 

THOMAS K. CREE, Clerk. 



Appendix A d, 
REl'ORT ON OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE RESERVATIONS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON T?:RRIT0RY8 
• BY COMMISSIONER FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

To the Board of Indian Commissioners : 

Gentlemen : At a meeting of the board in New York, on the 3d of May last, Messrs. 
Campbell, Farwell, and Brunot were appointed a committee to visit the Pacific coast, 
to inquire into the management of the Indian reservations in California, and Oregon, 
and Washington Territory; also, to be present at a council to be held on the Umatilla 
reservation in Eastern Oregon, under the joint resolution of Congress of July, 1870. 

Messrs. Campbell and Farwell were obliged to be in New York and Washington in con- 
nection with their duties on the purchasing committee until sometime in June, and 
subsequently other pressing engagements detained the first-named gentleman until he 
deemed the time left of the season insufficient to warrant so long a journey. 

Letters from the Secretary of the Interior were received, urging that some member 
of the board should visit Red Cloud and the Ogallala Sioux without delay. I accord- 
ingly set but on the 1st day of June, taking with me Thomas K. Cree as clerk. 

We arrived sCt Fort Laramie on the 10th, and on the 12th and subsequent days held 
a council and several private interviews with Red Cloud and the other Sioux chiefs, an 
account of which was duly forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior. A copy of the 
report and minutes of the council is attached, to which yon are respectfully referred. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the design of the Indian Department and of the 
board, to procure the location of the Red Cloud agency at some point within the limits 
of the Sioux reservation sufficiently remote from the whiteis, has been thwarted for the 
present by the injudicious location of the agency on the bank of the North Platte^ 
about thirty miles from Fort Laramie. 

CALIFORNIA. 

On my arrival at San Francisco, after consultation with Hon. B. C. Whiting, super- 
intendent, I found that I could not visit the Indians in that State and reach Umatilla 
by the time named for the council. I therefore determined to proceed at once to Ore- 
gon, leaving my colleague, Hon. John V. Farwell, to perform the California duties. 

OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 

At Portland, I met Hon. A. B. Meacham, superintendent of Indian affairs, and learned 
from him that the Umatilla council had been postponed until the 7th day of August. 
Deciding to occupy the interval in visiting the Nez Perc^, the Warm Spring,»and the 
Yakama reservations, I set out for the former. Owing to the sinking of the steamer 
on Snake River, and the consequent delay, I was obliged to abandon the proposed visit 
to the Nez Perc^ ; and, returning to the Dalles of the Columbia, went to the Warm. 
Spring reservation, seventy-five mUes south of that place, in Eastern Oregon, where I 
arrived on Saturday, July 22. 
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WARM SPRING RESERVATION 

ifi about forty miles eqiiare, and as miserable a country as can be found in Oregon. 
Mountainous, rocky, or sandy, it is covered with sage-bru^h, and ^uch of it produces 
BO grass. The tillable portion occupied by the Indians consists of about 500 acres, 
stretched along two small steams, which unite where the agency buildings have been, 
erected, for a length of four or five miles on each. The roads are bad ; but little more 
than pony trails in some places, and hardly passable for wagons. The crops seem to 
fail from drought or to be destroyed by grasshoppers three years out of five. A party 
of United States surveyors, in running lines on the reservation, have called attention 
to another spot called the " Sinnemarsh/' about fifteen miles from the agency, which is 
supposed to be fit for cultivation. It is perhaps large enough to make small farms for 
abont fifty families. I visited and examined this land, and ha\nB some doubt as to its 
availability, except for grazing. It appears to be 1,000 or 1,500 feet higher than the 
land now cultivated, and is probably subjected to deep snows, and late and early frosts ; 
nevertheless the experiment should be tried. The frequent failure of crops has com- 
pelled the Indians to resort to their old methods of subsistence, by fishing, hunting, 
and gathering roots and berries, and greatly retards their advancement in civilization. 
Their chief fishery is at the Dalles of the Columbia, seventy-five miles distant, where 
they are subjected to many demoralizing influences from the whites, and live for several 
months in their mat-houses, in the utmost filth and seeming degradation. 

The reservation was established by the treaty of June 25, 18^, when the tribes, par- 
ties to the. treaty, were confederated. Recording to a census reported in 1H70, they 
numbered as follows : 

Males. Females 

Wascos % 117 127 

Teninos 45 50 

Warm Spring 112 117 

Deschutes 28 29 

Other tribes 16 14 



Total 654 



A census taken in 1862 stated the number to be 1,066. The difference is partly at- 
tributable to absenteeism. A considerable number who belong to the treaty have 
never been settled upon the reservation, and others who have been on it have been 
induced to leave by evil ad\dce from white men. There are about sixty Indian houses, 
built with lumber and labor furnished by themselves, the employes superiatending 
their erection. They are generally small, but sufficient for the wants of their occu- 
pants. Each of them has a small plat of land fenced in and cultivated by its owner. 
Many of them have good herds of horses and cattle, which are rapidly increasing. 
Quite a large number are without houses, who still live in matting tents, move from 
place to place at will, and have adopted none of the dress or habits of civilization. 
Those who owned the houses dress as white men, and attend church and Sunday-school 
with more or less regularity. A few of them are professing Christians. Only two or 
three could speak EngliGdb, and only one, a harness-maker, had been taught to do 
mechanical work. 

The school has been a comparative failure, both as to numbers and results. Some of 
the children read quite fluently without understanding what they read, and have been 
instructed somewhat in spelling, arithmetic, geography, and writing. It is at present 
under the charge of Jacob Thomas, an educated Indian. Arrangements are being made 
to convert it into an industrial boarding-school for boys and girls, which I believe can- 
not fail to succeed if fairly managed. The anxiety of the Indians for the education of 
their children is shown by the fact that they furnish the lumber and common labor for 
the additional building, and by their speeches in council. The agency buildings are 
moderately well suited for their purpose, but need repairs and additions. The subject 
win be again referred to. The school-house is used as a chapel. The service at which 
I was present was conducted by Captain John Smith, the agent, and was well attended 
by the Indians. The number in attendance at the council was not large, owing to the 
fact that most of the Indians were absent at their fisheries. On these expeditions they 
take their families with them. The fish are dried or salted on the spot, and packed in 
barrels sunk in the ground, where they remain until required for use during the winter. 
Although left in this way for months, on the banks of the river seventy-five miles from 
their homes, and brought away at intervals, no Indian is ever known to interfere with 
the stores of another. The Indians present at the council were generally well dressed, 
and displayed considerable intelligence. Their speeches were sensible. They indicate 
the causes which operate against the advancement of the tribe, and will be found to 
be intere^sting. A full report of fhe council is herewith submitted. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A mach smaller number of white men wonld find it difficult to fiustain tliem8elye» 
by cultiyating the dbil of the Warm Spring reeervation, and certainly the Indians- 
neTer can subsist themselves there without resorting to fishing, hunting, and gatherings 
roots and berries. Of these resources, in addition to their anti-civil izing efiect, it must 
be said that they are rapidly diminishing ; and without them the Indians must again 
become dependent on the Government for food, or become wanderers among the wnite 
settlements. 

There is an abundance of good tillable land on the Yakama and Umatilla reserva- 
tions for the Indiana of the Warm Spring reservation, and it is believed that the con- 
sent of all the parties could be had to their removal. Their removal to these reservations 
is, therefore, eamestly'recommended. 

The consent of the Yakama and Umatilla Indians could be obtained, and the respective 
agents, accompanied by a chief from each tribe, might hold a conference at the Warm 
Spring agency, with Captain Smith and his Indians, and devise the best and most 
economical mode of making the removal, should it be decided on. Should the removal 
not be accomplished, the agency buildings should at once be repaired, the saw-mill 
should be removed to a suitable place eight miles nearer to the timber, a manual-labor 
school should be established, and the boarding of the children provided for. 

The boundaries of the reservation, about which there is much controversy, should 
be defined. As the Indians will be unable to subsist without it, their right to fish at 
the Dalles should be restored to them. It is guaranteed to them in the treaty, but 
they were induced to relinquish, by a former superintendent, for the sum of $2,500. 
They say they did not so understand it. The only access to the fishery is over a piece 
of ground or rock now claimed bf a white man, who charged $60 for the right of pas- 
sage for the present season. This should be purchased. Other details will probably 
be suggested by the agent in his annual report. 

Whife at the agency, I examined the accounts, and found some irregularities in the 
disbursements ; but the agent expressed an earnest desire to conform to the regula- 
tions of the Department. 

A record of the council will be found appended to this report, (see appendix.) 

\ 

YAKAMA RESERVATION. 

I left the Warm Spring agency on the morning of the 26th, and arriving at Dalles 
City on the following evening, found it necessary to remain there a day or two to rest 
the horses and repair the wagon. Starting on the morning of the 28th, I arrived at 
Simooe or Yakama agency, sixty-five miles north of Dalles, on the Yakama reservation, 
in Washington Territory, Saturday evening, July 29. 

The Yakama reservation is in. extent about fifty by sixty miles. It was set apart by 
treaty in 1855, which was ratified in 1859. The agency was established eleven years 
ago, at which time the Yakamas and Kliketats were entirely wild, and considered the 
bravest warriors and best hunters west of the Eocky Mountains. The number belong- 
ing to the reservation, is estimated at 3,500. The number who make it their home m 
about 2,000, most of whom have made more or less progress in cultivating the soil. A 
large portion of them dress and live like white people. They have about one hundred and 
sixty houses, and about one hundred small bams or stables. They have cut their own 
logs, hauled them to the mill, and erected their own houses. Their fences have also 
been made by themselves, of materials which they have gathered and hauled; some 
few of them are good board-fences. They have under fence about 4.000 acres of land,, 
and over 3,000 acres flowed. The agent aids them in breaking the land, and starting 
their farms, after which they require but little more than verbal instruction and advice. 
Those who till the soil are mostly in comfortable circumstances, some of them 'quite 
well off. The number of horses is estimated at ten or twelve thousand, and cattle 
1,400 head. 

About two hundred of the Indians are professing Christians, belonging to the Metho- 
dist Church. They have taken Christian names, and dress and live as comfortably in 
their houses as frontier whites. They have two churches, erected by themselves, to 
suit different neighborhoods, and Sunday service is held in them alternately. There 
are a few Catholics, and there is a Catholic mission near the reservation. Some of the 
young men were taught to make harness while in the school ; and an Indian appren> 
tice in the smith-shop, it is thought, vrill be able to take entire charge of it next year. 
There are two native preachers, members of the Oregon Methodist Conference, who 
have been educated in the reservation school, and who. now preach to their race. 

The school has been under the direction of Kev. J. H. Wilbur; at first as teacher, and 
subsequently as agent, for about ten years, and has been very successful. It has been 
conducted as an industrial boarding-school, the boys 15eing taught to labor, and the 

\ while being instructed in the elementary English branches, to sew and do house- 
'. The insufficient appropriation for the school, although eked out by the labor of 
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the pupils, has necessarily limited the number who could he leceived, and greatly les- 
sened its usefulness. At It-he period of my visit the school had not been in operation for 
some time, hat the arrangements were all made for starting it early in August. The 
appropriation for the support of this school should certainly he increased. 

On Sunday we went to the church, and found it filled with decently-dressed Indian men, 
women, and children, many of whom had come in wagons and on horseback. After the 
usual service of singing, reading the Scriptures, praying, and preaching, by Rev. Wilbur 
and the two Indian preachers, the meeting was thrown open to all, ana all were invited 
to speak. About thirty men and women gave their religious experience and their 
difficulties. The meeting continued for three hours, and was deeply solemn and inter- 
esting. After its adjournment, the Sunday-school was opened; the teachers beiug 
mostly Indians, and some of the white employes. I am assured by \he white residents 
that the character And daily life of these Christian Indians accord in the most striking 
manner with their profession. Rev. Mr. Wilbur states that the cases of faUuro among 
those admitted to the church, or on probation, are not more frequent than among thi 
white congregations of which he has been pastor. 

The results upon this reservation, which I have briefly attempted to describe, are due 
to the ability and Christian zeal of Mr. Wilbur and' the policy he has pursued, the lat- 
ter being identical with the wishes of the. President, and that recommended in the first- 
report of the board of Indian commissioners. He is a Christian man himself, employs 
none but Christian married men, who reside with their families at the agency, and 
whose example enforces the precepts taught. He manages the Indians in " a Kindly and 
benevolent spirit, yet with firmness, and without fear.'^ 

The buildings of the agency are the best I have seen. They were erected hj the 
War Department some fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the Yakamas and Klikitats 
required to be kept in subjection, by the military. The post was known as Fort Sim- 
coe, and was, after the making of the treaty, turned over to the Department of the In- 
terior. The buildings are generally in good order, but some repairs are needed to keep 
them so. It is most earnestly recommended that the appropriation for the school 
should be increased. The tillable land should be surveyed, and a patent ^ven to each 
family that is cultivating or can be induced to cultivate a farm. The title should be 
inalienable for at least two or three generations. 

The Indians belonging to the treaty, who are not yet on the reservation, should be 
brought to it, and every effort made to induce them to cultivate the soil. 

Leaving Fort Simcoe on the 3d, we arrived at Dalles on the 4th, and in the even- 
ing recrossed the Columbia River, to meet Colwash and his band. These Indians be 
long to the Yakama reservation, and are a portion of those who have refused to adopt 
the habits of the whites, except many of their vices. They were living at their fishery, 
ten miles distant, on the Columbia, and had come to meet me, in response to a message 
from Agent Wilson. I could only give them advice and urge upon them the necessity of 
settling on their reservation. I mention an incident here which indicates an unex- 
pected trait in the character of these Indians. Leaving the Indians at the top of the 
bank at dusk, and coming down to the edge of the water, we found a wagon-load of 
small groceries and other goods scattered ^ong the shore. The owner, a trader from 
the interior, leaving them there, crossed the river with us. On being asked if -the In- 
dians would not steal them, he replied : " No, sir. If all the white men were on one 
side, and all the Indians on the other, I would always leave my goods on the Indian's 
side." 

Mr. Wilbur informed me that although the Indians were constantly coming and goin 
he did not use locks at the agency, and had never lost anything 

The record of the council held on the Yakama reservation is herewith submitted. 
(See appendix.) 

On the 5th I left Dallas City for the Umatilla reservation, where I arrived on the7th^ 
and attended the council, which lasted until the 13th. 

A report in regard to the Indians, with the minutes of the council, was transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior under date of 15th November, to which you are respect- 
fully referred.. (See report, &c.. Appendix P.) 

I returned to Portland, after the Umatilla council, with the intention of proceeding 
at once to Grande Ronde reservation, in Western Oregon, and thence to California ; 
but the receipt of letters and statements in regard to alleged abuses in Washington 
Territory led me to change the intention and go to Olympia. After my arrival, and on 
consultation with General T, J. McKenney, the superintendent, it was thought best to em- 
ploy a small steamer as the only mode by which the agencies on Puget Sound could be 
visited in a reasonably short time. Pending this arrangement, 1 visited Victoria. 

On the 26th of August I left Seattle on the little steamer Black Diamond, Captain 
Hill, and, accompanied by General McKenney, we arrived on the evening of the same 
day at the 

T.ULALIP RESERVATION. 

By the treaty of Point Elliott, five reservations were set apart, bordering on Pug©t 
Sound, viz : the Tulalip, Port Madison^ Muckleshoot, Swinomish^ and Lummi. The 
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number of Indians belonging to the treaty was from four to five thousand. It has been 
reduced by death since that time to less than 3,500. Many of them are scattered about 
the soand, fishing or laboring in the mills or logging-cam^is, and it is difficult to get a 
correct estimate of the number properly belonging to each reservation. There are 
abont 1,000 who probably belong to the Tnlalip. The reservation contains 38 sections 
of land, the most of which is heavily timbered. About 70 acres has been cleared, and 
a part of it put under cultivation. The expense of clearing the timber-land is very 

S'eat, and the soil is generally poor. There is a tract of marsh-land called the " Beaver 
eadows,'' said to contain about- 1,000 acres, and to be susceptible of being easily 
drained. The soil of the Beaver Meadows is deep and rich. Under the management 
of Agent Hale, the predecessor of Captain Hill and of the present agent, much timber 
was cut from the reservation, ostensibly to raise money to drain the marsh. It is to 
be regretted that a small portion of the labor had not been applied to digging the 
ditches. When the Beaver Meadows shall be drained, it will afford homes, and soil to 
cultivate, for a number of Indians who now work for others. Nearly all of these In- 
dians are disposed to work. They dress like the whites, and some of them are profess- 
ing Christians of the Catholic faith. 

Across the sound, in sight of Tnlalip, is a fishery and brewery, where many of the 
Indians find sale for their fish at a small price, getting much of their pay in drink. 
Of course this, which is but an example of the many temptations and evil influences 
to which the Indians of the sound are exposed, is demoralizing in the extreme. 

The agency buildings for the Indians of this treaty were chiefly erected here as the 
central point at which it was supposed in time all the Indians would concentrate. They 
are in good order, and suitable to their purposes. 

The present agent is Rev. E. C. Chirouse, of the Catholic Church, who has had long 
experience as a teacher among the Indians. 

The most saccessfal feature of the reservation is the school. It is an industrial 
boarding-school for bojrs and girls ; the boys being now under the care of two assist- 
ant teachers, and the girls under three Sisters of Charity. The buildings are separate, 
but too sn^ll for the purpose, ^ere were twenty-three girls and twenty-four boys in 
the school at the time of our visit, aud an examination of their attainments showed 
that they were being well instructed in the common English branches of education. 
The annual cost of the school to the Government is $5,000. It was established under a 
contract made by Hon. L. Bogy, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, some years ago, with 
Rev. Mr. Chirouse, in which the latter agreed to board, clothe, and instruct not less 
than forty-five pupils for the sum named ; and he has continued on the same terms by 
Mr. Bogby^s successors. I most cordially recommend the continuance of the appropri- 
ation, and an additional sum for enlargement of the buildings. 

The next reservation visited was the 

8WINOMISH, 

about thirty-five miles north of Tnlalip. It is situated on a channel separating an 
island fronrthe mainland, and which is passable for small steamers only in high tide. 
It was intended for the Skaggit and Swinomish tribes, numbering in all about 280. 
About 130 accept it as their home. There are a few houses on the bauk of the slouch, 
but not more than a dozen Indians were there at the time of our visit. The Skaggits 
have never recognized this as their home. 

There is no white employ 6 in charge, and Joseph, the chief, complained that some 
whites were settled within the limits of the reservation. The lands are salt-marsh 
chiefly, overflowed in high tide, and very productive in grass, which is the attraction 
to the whites. The situation is one at which the Indians are peculiarly exposed to 
whisky and bad whites. As there is not a sufficient number to warrant the costly pia- 
chinery of an agency, the success of which would, at any rate, be doubtful, owing to 
the evil surroundings, I am inclined to agree with the recommendation of the super- 
intendent that the reservation should be sold for the benefit of all interested in the 
treaty, and the Indians removed to Tnlalip and Lummi, where they could be better 
cared for. 

Joseph, the chief, complained that certain white men had encroached upon the reser- 
vation, pretending to dispute the line. On being told that the reservation would be 
protected from trespassers, he said "his heart had been down for a long time," but now, 
when told that "the Great Father at Washington" would keep their lands for them, 
" his heart felt strong." 

The white settlers alluded to also came to ask if they could not be allowed to remain, 
and were told by General McEenney that they were trespassers, and must remove. 
This reservation is a peninsula of Perry's Island, and it is important that the line cutting 
it off from the main part of the island should be defined. 

THE LUMMI RESERVATION, 

which was next visited, is situated at the month of the Lummi or Nook-sak River, on 
BeUingham Bay, its northern boundary being the Gulf of Georgia, and contains one 
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township of land. It seoms well Baited to its purpose, and has, in addition to much 
productive tillable soil, a fair proportion of tide-flats suitable for grazing and meadow. 
It is the home of four tribes, the Lummis, Nook-saks, Seu-a-mish, and Sqnin-a-mish ; 
in number, according to the last census, 819. They have made comu^ndable progress 
in civilization under the instruction of Mr. C. C. Finkboner, farmer, the only white 
employ^ upon the reservation, and who has been with them for a number of years. They 
dress as white men, and live in wooden houses, which are scattered over the reservation 
on their small farms. They have also a village, where they chiefly congregate in the 
winter. Some of them have been educated in the Tulalip school, in which they have 
an interest in common with the other Indians of the Point Elliott treaty. They have 
a neat and commodious church, built by themselves, in which, daily, a short morning 
and evening service is conducted by the chief, David Crockett. He received his in- 
structions :&om Father Chirouse, who occasionally visits them. Some fifteen or twenty 
of the young men came from the Belliugham Bay Coal Company works, where they 
are employ^, to attend the council. I was informed, by the superintendent of the 
mines, that the Indians are his best laborers. 

The.Lummi reservation Indians have a considerable stock of horses, cattle, and hogs, 
and raise a surplus of agricultural products, which they sell. In one year they received 
$3,500 for potatoes alone. 

Although, owing to the faithfulness of Mr. Finkboner, there has been but little trou- 
ble from trespassers on their reservation, it is important that the lines be definitely 
settled, and also the farm allotted by boundaries to those who cultivate them. The min- 
utes of the council at Lummi will be found herewith. (See Appendix A d. No. 3.) 
There is no school, physician, or medicine, priest or minister, carpenter or blacksmith 
for these Indians nearer than Tulalip, which is seventy miles distant. 

Returning southwardly through Puget Sound to the mouth of Hood's Canal, and up 
the canal nearly to its south end, we reach the 

SKOKOMISH RESERVATION. 

This was set apart by the treaty of Point-no-Point for two tribes, the S'Klallams and 
Shokomish, 921 persons in all. The Skokomish generally make tbeir home on the reser- 
vation ; th^ others are scattered at various points along Puget Sound. A band headed 
by the '' Duke of York" has lived at ^ort Townsend, but at the time of our visit they 
had been brought by the new agent to the reservation, where they promised to remain. 

The reservation is about 400 acres in extent, much of it excellent for cultivation, 
and part of it covered with good timber. It is all subject to annual overflow, and that 
portion of it on which the agency buildings are located is covered with water during 
the high tides of every winter. The Indians have some houses on the high land ad- 
joining the reservation, in which they reside during the season of high waters. A suffi- 
cient quantity of this land should be attached to the reservation. As there are no 
white settlers, this needed change can be easily effected. The small portion of the 
tribes who are constant to the reservation raise considerable surplus proddct. As is 
the case near every reservation on the sound, there is what western people call a 
^^ whisky-mill '' near this one, which is the cause of much vice and demoralization 
among the Indians. 

The Indians seem to^be intelligent and disposed to do right, but they have had much 
to discourage them, in the character and conduct of those who were set over them. 
Some of tbem are carrying on a logging-camp, selling the logs to one of the mills on 
the sound, and dividing the proceeds as pay for their work. They hire a white man to 
drive the ox-team, and seem to conduct their business generally, through two of their 
number, with ability. Their object is to make some money with which to improve 
farms. 

The reservation is in charge of Mr. Edwin Eels, who had but lately been appointed, 
on nomination of the American Home Missionary Society, and who. seemed to have an 
appreciation of his duty to the Government and his responsibilities in regard to the 
Indians. I have seen no place where the Christian policy can be adopted with better 
promise of success. 

The school has been heretofore a failure, as nearly all day-schools for Indians have 
been. There were seven pupils only, but they showed good progress. The agent and 
teacher are preparing to make it an industrial boarding-school for both girls and boys, 
and if the building can be enlarged, and a sufficient sum appropriated to subsist and 
clothe the children, it must be a success. Tbe Indians are anxious to have it so, and to 
send their children. Upon this reservation, as upon all I visited in Washington Terri- 
tory, the Indians are anxious to have their boundaries definitely settled, and to have 
their farms allotted to them in severalty, (see Appendix — .) 

I returned to Olympia on the 6th of September, regretting that, for lack of time, I 
was unable to visit other reservations. Several delegations of Indians met me at 
Olympia, and their urgent solicitations, added to my ow^n conviction of the importance 
of such visits, both to the Indians and to the service, increased greatly my regrets. 

8 I 
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When at Port Townsend Colonel Drew, the collector of the district, and Captain Mc^ 
Clelland, the commander of the United States revenne-cntter, very kindly offered the 
yeesel to take me to the Neah Bay reservation, bat, for tbe reason above named, I was 
oblif^ed relnctantly to decline going^. The reservation is at the entrance of the Straits 
of Juan del Foca, and tbe Makah Indians inhabiting it are said to be in some regards 
the most interesting of any in the Territory. They were under the care of H. A. Web- 
ster for seven years. Colonel Samuel Ross, superintendent, in his report of 1869, said, 
** What has become of tbe large amount of money appropriated to beneficial objects at 
this agency since 1861, 1 am totally unable to state." 

The following, from the report of Webster's successor, in 1869, seems to account for 
it : ^* The former agent had taken possession of a section of country six miles square ; 
nearly all the buildings belonging to the agency are on this laud, and not on the reser- 
vation proper." He also states that there are but two or three acres of tillable land 
on the reservation, and urges that the land upon which the buildings are located be 
taken for the nse of the Indians. If these statement's are correct, the subject should 
receive immediate attention, and for this reason it is here referred to. 

At Olympiaa paper was placed in my hands which preferred serious charges against 
Superintendent McKenuey, and was accompanied with a request for an investigation. I 
had an interview Tjitl* the witness who was principally relied upon to substantiate the 
allegations, and with such other persons cognizant of the subject a^ I could reach in 
the short time allowed, and also examined the accounts of General McKenney and the 
papers connected with the subject-matter charged. 

I regret that the original charges, with my memoranda of evidences and statements, 
and the r^utting affidavits fnrnished by General McKenney, were burned in the 
Chicago fire. I can only express the opinion derived from them, that General McKen- 
ney is not guilty of the acts charged, and is a good officer, who is conscientiously en- 
deavoring to do his duty to the Government and the Indians. 

GEKTERAZi^tlSMAItKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

The condition of the Indians on Puget Sound is vastly better than individual state- 
ments and common rumor led me to anticipate. Many of them are industrious, and 
labor upon their reservations and in tbe saw-mills, and in other ways for fhe whites, 
and are *oommended by their agents and their employers. 

On the other hand, there is a dark side to the picture. Many gain their subsistence 
by fishing or lounging about the white settlements, and are the most degraded human 
beings possible. Their women are corrupt, and disease is universally prevalent. 

There are white people, who have grown comparatively rich from the process of 
Indian demoralization, and others who have reached the level of the most degraded of 
the Indians. Near Seattle is a don of infamy known as ** the mad-house," where fifteen. 
or twenty Indian women are kept to join in the drunken carousals of its patrons, and 
it is said there are or have been similar establishments near every town. This case vfas 
adduced bV a person in proof of the hopelessness of " doinjej anything for Indians." 
He did not see that its existence involved the fact of a larger number of still more 
degraded white men who are its patrons. 

The greatest obstacle to the elevation of the Indians and the most potent agent in 
their degradation and destruction is their passion for intoxicatitrg drinks, and they are 
more exposed to its influence here than anywhere else. The United States laws against 
selling or.giving them spirits or wine is evaded by men who make cider or beer the 
medium by which to convey the poison. The territorial law which included these does 
not admit Indian testimony. These defects, added to a general nn willingness to do 
justice to the Indian as against the white man, render it exceedingly difficult to procure 
the conviction of even the most pronounced offender. The defects in the law may be 
remedied by changing it. The difficulty arising from prejudice will in time be over- 
come by the increase of a higher degree of civilization among the whites. An imme- 
diate improvement could be made in some quarters by a change in the manner of select- 
ing jurors. 

When the jnrors are selected by the county sheriffs, the same panel being used 
by the United States courts, the sherifife, dependent upon the popular vote tor their office, 
often select the merest ruffians and themselves offenders against ihe laws. If the 
United States marshal were required to select the jurors, not being dependent on the 
popular vote for his office, the best class of men in the community would be impaneled, 
instead of the worst, as is too often the case under the present law. 

Another and most serious obstacle in the way of Indian eivilization, and especially 
damaging to tbe advancement of those who have made some progress toward it, is 
the fact that they are left entirely without civilized law in regard to the commis- 
sion of crimes against each other. An Indian may murder his wife, his daughter, 
or his neighbor, and no punishment can legally be inflicted. If, by any chance, he 
should be arrested and imprisoned for the crime, the courts would necessarily order his 
discharge. 
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At the Tulalip. reservation there were two men wearing ball and chain^ and undergo- 
ing the sentence of one year's labor for the crime of murder. They appealed to me 
against the injustice of the superintendent with great earnestness. They wore the 
white man's costume, and were intelligent-lookmg Indians. I said, "Well, for what 
reason does he make you carry this, and work for a year ?" " For killing two men," was 
the reply. " Did you kill them ?" " Yes ; but they killed my friend before, and I had 
a right to kill them." They also urged that they had " settled it." Such settlements 
are usually made by the payment to surviving friends of a horse or a few blankets. 

During the year ending September, 1869, there were no less than nine murders com- 
mitted by the Indians connected with the Tulalip agency. Eight of the murderers 
were arrested by the agent, and punished by a short confinement in the block-house. 
Most of these crimes have for their immediate cause intoxicating liquor. When an 
Indian drinks, his mind becomes inflamed with the remembrance of real or supposed 
injury, and he proceeds to take the revenge which the savage customs of his tribe, and 
the decisions of the United States courts, teach him is his right. It is believed that 
one or two hc^ngings under sentence, after trial, would entirely put an end to the crime 
of murder among them. They rarely or never of late years venture to kill a white 
man. 

This monstrous anomaly, for such it seems to be, where the Indians are partially 
civilized, has arisen from the recognition of the sovereignty of Indian tribes. It should 
have been provided against by naming, in every treaty, a period at which the Indians, 
a party to it, should l)ecome subject to the white man's laws. Its existence in a coun- 
try of our boasted enlightenment is, to say the least, disgraceful. While it continues to 
exist, we can hardly wonder that the Indians should lightly value human life, or that 
whites of a lower degree of intelligence should think the murder of Indians a venal 
ofiense. 

To attempt the enforcement of our common or statute law in a tribe of wild Indians, 
as soon as they are brought into peaceful relations with the Government, is not expe- 
dient or even practicable, for the reason that the savages are unable yet to distinguish 
between such enforcement and acts of war. Such illegal attempts by neighboring 
white settlers have too often been made, as in the late Camp Grant case, with the in- 
evitable result of a renewal of war. But when Indians have adopted civilized dress, 
are acquiring civilized habits and modes of subsistence, we owe it to them and to our- 
selves to teach them the majesty of civilized law, and to extend to them its protection. 

The superintendents and agents should be required to use every effort of persuasion 
and argument to induce such Indians to abandon their tribal relations and adopt the 
white man's law. * 

An act of Congress should be passed extending the jurisdiction of the courts to 
primes committed by Indians against each other upon the reservations or elsewhere.* 

At all the reservations I visited in Washington Territory and Oregon, the Indians 
expressed an ardent desire for schools to educate their children. In some cases they 
^complained bitterly of the failure of the Government to establish such schools as had 
been promised to them. The only successful schools to be found are th^ industrial 
boarding-schools at Tulalip and at Yakama. The former has been sustained by the 
appropriation of $5,000 per annum ; the latter has received a much smaller sum, the 
deficiency being made up from other resources, and from the labor of the pupils in raising 
food for themselves. It was suspended for a year, and has been again started by means 
of the fund thus accumulated. It should certainly receive a larger appropriation in the 
future. Tulalip is in charge of the Catholics, Yakam^^ of the Methodists. Only such 
schools as these can be successful among the Indians. Day-schools, even when man- 
aged by capable and conscientious men, a condition which has rarely been found to 
have existed heretofore, are in every case an admitted failure. The children are, for 
the most part, too irregular in their attendance to be materially benefited, and in the 
few instances where a greater degree of regularity is secured, they lose during the 
interval with their parents what they acquire in school-hours ; cleanliness, proper 
{ clothing, and reasonable freedom from disease are rendered well-nigh impo^ible. The 
day-schools have generally served as a mere pretense, under which friends of agents 
have received salaries ; and, so far as the Indians are concerned, the money has been 
thrown away. It is hoped that, under the new system of appointments, a more con- 
scientious administration of the agencies will prevail, and that the Government will 
comply with its treaty stipulations by erecting proper buildings, and establishing 
« schools in which children of both sexes may be taught habits of iiidustry while being 
educated in the common English branches. 

The Indians of North America ^ave nearly as many different languages as there are 
tribes. Those on the Pacific north of the California line generally speak Chinook, in 
addition to their own tongue. Chinook is a jargon, consisting of not more than tliree 
or four hundred words, drawn from the French, English, Spanish, Indian, and the 

* These remarkb are not applicable to the civilixed tribes of the 80*called Isdian Territory, ^ho bave a 
code of laws similar to our own. 
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fancy of the inyentor. It was contrived by the Hndson's Bay Company for the con- 
venience of trade. It is easily acquired by the whites, and has been a chief cause in 
preventing the Indians from learning to speak English. Its use by agents and em- 
ployes should be objected to, and under no circumstances should.it be tolerated in the 
schools. The Indians have made less advancement in the use of our language than in 
any other particular. The fault is with those who have had charge of them. One of 
the best English talkers I saw among them had learned it duiing a two years' confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, where only English was spoken to him. Their deficiency in 
this particular causes the Indians of Puget Sound and Western Oregon to seem less 
fitted for the privileges of citizenship and the ballot than they really ure. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed they are generally as well fitted for it as are the Mexicans in certain 
quarters, and many ot the negroes in others. 

Except at the Yakama agency, under Mr. Wilbur, and in one case of a harness^ 
maker at the Warm Springs reservation, I do not find that the Indians have been en- 
couraged to learn mechanical employments. Wherever there are blacksmiths, wagon- 
makers, millers, or other skilled laborers employed, they should be required to take 
one or Inore Indian apprentices. At one agency visited the refusal of this privilege 
was one ground of the complaints of the Indians against all the agents they have 
heretofore had. 

Difficulties in regard to the boundaries of the reservation in Washington Territory 
constantly arise. There should be an appropriation made for authoritative surveys, 
and, at the same time, for the subdivision and allotment of the farms, which they so 
much desire. It is much to be regretted that no part of the last yeai-'s appropriation 
for surveys was designated for this purpose. 

GRANDE RONDB, OREGOX. 

» 

After returning to Portland, I arrived at the Grande Ronde reservation, forty-five 
miles southeast of Salem, on the 13th. The reservation extends to the coast, some 
forty miles, and, witH^ the exception of the valley in which the Indians are located, is 
unusually mountainous, rocky, and barren, but abounding in game. This valley is at 
the east side of the reservation, on the head-waters of the Yam Hill River, and is an 
indentation or basin in the Coast Range of mountains five by eight miles in extent. It 
contains about 2,000 acres of arable land, more than half of which is under cultivation 
by the Indians. "^ 

In 1855 and 1856 a costly and bloody war was being carried on by the Oregon Indians. 
After their submission, a tteaty was made by Governor Palmer, by which the Rogue 
River Indians agreed to go upon a reservation. They were soon after brought to 
Grande Ronde, and a military post established by General William B. Hazen. At that 
time the Ind|aj)s are described as subsisting themselves upon fish, game, roots, berries, 
grasshoppers, &c., dressing in skins, paint, and blankets, many of them almost naked, 
and all knowing only the habits of savage life. All on the reservation now live in houses, « 
wear civilized costume, and have adopted many of the habits of the whites. They 
plant about 800 acres of wheat and oats, from 50 to 100 bushels of potatoes, besides 
peas, onions, cabbage, and grass. In addition to this work upon their own farms, they 
furnish a large amount of acceptable labor to the white farmers in Willamette Valley, 
for which they receive the same wages as whites. They are anxious to learn mechani- 
cal employments, and complain that some of them have not been taught in the agency 
shops. As to their capability, I saw them running an eight-horse thrashing-machine, 
all the work, attendance, and superintendence being done without any white or half- 
breed aid. As to their ** willingness'* and ability to ** work," I saw them just complet- 
ing a mill-race about 300 yaxds long, in some places 8 feet deep, in hard soil, as their 
voluntary contribution to the new saw-mill. The roads through their valley are much, 
better, and have had more work done upon them, than those through the white settle- 
ments on the way to it. One of them made his speech at the council in the English 
language, and others were capable of doing so. They seem to have a high appreciation 
of the value of education for their children, and x)lead earnestly for an industrial 
boarding-school. They should have it, if only in some degree to make amends for past 
abuse. The principal men among them have for years been solicitous to have their 
farms allotted to them in severalty, and this is only now being done. From their 
speeches on this and other subjects connected with their interests, it will be seen that 
they are possessed of much intelligence and good sense. While they contend that they 
have never been treated justly, or with any care for their true interests, by those who 
have had charge of them, they say they have been themselves " asleep," and have 
"just waked up." Rapid as has been their march on the way to civilization, there is 
reason to believe that, under the new Christian policy, it will be greatly accelerated. 
They should be induced at once to abandon their tribal relations and adopt simple 
municipal laws, and be admitted to all the rights of citizenship. 

The moral condition of the Grande Ronde Indians does not correspond with 
their state of advancement in other respects. They have a church, which some of 
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them attend on Sunday morning ; but many of them are gamblers, pol^gamists, be- 
liever^ in sorcery, whisky-drinkers, and adherents to their heathen customs. They do 
not hesitate occtisionally to marder a " Temanamus doctor,'^ who they suppose has 
bewitched some sick or departed friend. Of such offenses no cognizance is taken by 
the laws, and the crime of their commission is not theirs, but our own. We tacitly 
teach them that their barbarous customs are right, by failing to impose upon them the 
restraints of civilized laws. 

The agency buildings are much dilapidated, and should be repaired. 

I found among the employes on the reservation but one man who professed to be a 
Christian, the doctor, and but one white woman on the reservation, his estimable wife. 
A new agent has since been appointed, and, it is hoped that he will have no other than 
Christian employes and married men. 

Leaving Portland on the evening of the 16th to return home, and stopping several 
days in San Francisco, two days at Cheyenne, and two days at Lawrence, to obtain 
information in regard to Indian affairs at the several points named, I reached Pitts- 
burgh on the 10th of October. 

At Chicago, having stopped over Sunday and to confer with Mr. Farwell, our bag- 
gage was burned in the great fire. With the exception of the minutes of the council, aU 
the papers accumulated on the trip, and my private memoranda made at the reserva- 
tion, were lost. 

The minutes of the council are submitted, and will be found to be of much interest, 
showing as they do the Indian's opinion of their past and present condition, as stated 
themselves. 

From the superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, Washington, and California, 
and from all the agents, &c., and employes of the reservations visited, I received every 
desired facility within their power to give, and many kindnesses. To them and to the 
commanders of the military districts in which I visited, and to General John E. Smith 
at Fort Laramie, and other officers of the Army, I desire to express my thanks for their 
man5^ courtesies and attention. 

To Thos. K. Cree, esq., who accompanied me as clerk, I am indebted for the most 
effective services and aid. 

The advantage of such visits, both to the service and to the Indians, can hardly be 
over-estimated, and they should be frequent rather than exceptional. The absence of 
some system of inspection, both of superintendencies and agencies, has been a chief 
defect in the administration of Indian affairs. 

I do not believe it possible that the business of the Indian Department can be satis- 
factorily conducted without the aid of such inspections. The substitution of inspectors 
for the permanent superintendents would in many cases be an improvement. 

I trust that an effective and satisfactory system may be recommended by the board, 
and meet with the approbation of Congress during the approaching session. 

FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

Pittsburgh, ^orem&cr 20, 1871. - . 



Appenbix a dy No. 1. 
WARM SPRING RESERVATION, 

MINUTES OP A COUNCIL HELD AT WARM SPRING RESERVATION, OREGON TERRITORY, 

BY COMMISSIONER FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

Warm Spring Agency, July 24, 1871. 

This agency, under the charge of Captain John Smith, agent, is located in Oregon, 
seventy-nve miles south of Dalles, on the Columbia River. It is occupied by the 
Wascoe, Tenino, and Warm Spring tribes of Indians. Left Dalles on Friday, July 21, 
and reached the agency on Saturday evening. Attended church service Sunday, con- 
ducted by the agent, Captain John Smith, Mr. Bruno t, Mr. Cree, and others taking part 
in the meeting. Found the Indians much discouraged on account of the repeatech 
failure of their crops, owing to the drought. A large number of the Indians regularly 
on the reservation were away at the Columbia River, procuring their wiiiter supply 
of fish. 

Held a council with the Indians in the school-honse to-day. Commissioner Bmnot, 
with Mr. Cree, his secretary. Captain Smith, the agent, and all the employers, together 
with the chief and most of the Indians who were on the reservation, beipg present. 

On opening the council, Captain Smith said : ^' I told you two or three years ago that 
there were men coming from the East to talk with yon, to pray with you, and to pray 
for you. They are here now to talk with you, and to give you good advice. Tliey have 
also come to hear you talk to them ; whatever you wish to say they will listen to. I 
want you to talk to them freely, for they desire to know all your wants j they will 
now talk with you. 
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PatnosT) (Wascoe tribe.) Yon can see, as we are sitting abont here, that half of ns 
are almost naked. You can't expect mnoh from ns ; we are Indians. We have not 
sense enongh to do mnch. It is true the President has ii^iven ns the reservation to live 
on. We have been waiting a long while to hear from Washington ; we want to know 
when they are going to fix. ns off like white people. Yon see all about are little honses, 
or little ranches ; all of them wonld only make one good farm. We do not have any 
wagons, plows, or harness that ^ e can nse every day as onr own. We have nothing. 
Some of these people may have had the use of these things belonging to the agency 
more than I have, bnt I don^t think they have. Many of the men know that there is 
good land out a little way from the agency, bnt they can't go and live on it ; all mnst 
stay here, to have the use of the plows and harness ; that is how it is. We have cnt 
logs, but they rot in the timber; we have nothingto haul them away with. How, then, 
can we build houses f I suppose they have sent harness, or money that bought it, bnt 
we can only nse it a conple of days, and others then get it. So we cannot work all 
the time. You see the poor Indians live here miserably, and yon know bow it is. 
There are many people working on the reservation, (carpenters, blacksmiths, <&c.,) 
but we cannot talk plainly to them and ask for what we want, or they will say we 
bother them. The Government has put us here, that we might live comfortably. We 
have but poor ranches, and cannot make a living on this poor land. The Grovemment 
has tried to do something for ns, but the gronnd will not raise anything. So we must 
go outside and hunt deer on which to live. Then the news goes to thesPresident that the 
Indians are wandering off their reservations, troubling everybody. If we would live 
we must go outside, for this land is poor, and will not raise anything. Yon can see we 
have no hogs, cows, sheep, or cattle on the reservation. Wet have nothing the Presi- 
dent has sent ns. We have neglected nothing that he has given ns. The seed he sent 
would not grow, and we had to go outside for food on which to live, Ever since wtf 
have been here, we have, been growing poorer and poorer. The Grovernment was to 
give us something, and we would be fj^ad to receive it. You see onr saw-raill. We 
have no lumber; we have no oxen to haul timber, and we cannot pack it on onr backs. 

HoAT, (Warm Spring, or Upper Deschutes band.) All these men have listened to what 
you have said, and yon have told us that you are sent to see how we are getting along. 
These are the children of the Great leather ; he has our hearts on his books. These 
Indians have been for a long time waiting to hear good news from him. They want 
the promises of the treaty carrie'd out, and the goods that were promised ns. . We were 
to be all one, the white man and the Indian. I heard all you said, and believe it, and 
it is the same as if the Great Father had said it. I keep it in my heart, just as if yon 
had written it in a l^ook. My people are afraid of Sunday; it is a great day with 
them ; they do no mischief, but try to think of God. If we did not do this we wonld 
not expect God to be our friend after we are dedd. That is why I try to do right while 
I am on the^earth. I want God, my Father, to be pleased with roe, and kind to me, for 
He made us, and we are His children. I never was taught anything. All I know I have 
picked up myself. I say nothing abont my farm or house. I see what they are. They 
told me I would have a house, and many things. I will not tell you how I live or how 
I have been treated, for others have told you all I could say. 

Mack, (the chief.) 'These Snake Indians who are here are below me, as I am below 
a white man. They have as much right to speak as I have ; they should be equal with 
me in privileges. The President said we should be equal. We are talking like civil- 
ized people to-day. The Government said if the Indians tried the teaching, some day 
he would see the benefit of it. Look upon us I I wish I could learn the white man's 
ways, although I am a red man. I want all these white men to listen to what we say, 
and they mnst not teach the Indian that the Government is bad. The President shall 
never hear of me going back to my old ways. I thought, after I gave up my country, 
it was all right. I never sold one-half of it ; ^I sold all of it. I know the funds are 
almost all gone now. You do not say you will give ns any more money. I know there 
is but little more for us. If the President has pity on a sick man, let him have pity on. 
ns, and give us somethings These Indians are ignorant, and cannot do anything for 
themselves. If he gives us anything to help us, and to better our condition, I wonld 
be very thankful. You have come almost too late to help ns. We wish you wonld come 
often. If one lays anything out in the weather, it becomes worthless ; if they take care 
of it, it does not become bad so soon. This the Indian has to learn. I am glad to-day 
that yon have come and talked to these people. I did not lie to the Government when I 
made the treaty, and I would not go back on the white roan. If, when you go home, the 
Government has a mind to give ns anything, it will be all right. If you give ns anything 
more than the treaty calls for, it will be very kin^. Since Meacham has been superintend- 
ent, we received four wagons last year and four this year. I would not ask Captain Smith 
to give me a wagon to keep. If the superintendent has not given us such things as we 
ought to have, I would not blame Captain Smith for it. If I could, I wonld buy a wagon 
myself. The wrgons and plows are here, but there are not enough for all the Indians. 
The surveyors are out surveying our country, and we want plows enongh to farm onr 
new laud. If I want to plow, I conld use a plow ; if not, somebody else could use it. 
Captain Smith has alwayd attended to our wants, and bought all the wheat that he had 
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money to buy. We never llliYe had enongh of white man's food to eat, and it pulls ns 
back to a savage life. Where we have a fishery, it is not on oar ground ; the whites are 
there. These Indians go hunting, and wander about the whites' country. If I could 

fet food anywhere else, I would go and get it, and not roam about the country. The 
shery where we made our living is now owned by a white man ; a white man said 
many things about it that were not so. It is not right to starve the Indians ; it is better 
to kUl them. Captain Smith saw we had no grain this year, to he rented the fishery 
for sixty dollars. The roan who owned it tried to keep the Indians out of his garden ; 
but they would not steal anything, and it was his &.ult if they came there ; he rented 
the fishery to them. The Indian is used to fish, and depends on it for food. This is bad 
land we live on ; some of us want to get better land than this. 

HOL-o-Quii>A, (Tenino or Lower Des Chutes band.) I am glad to see you. I have 
been expecting you for a long while. I am alone; all my people have left me; my 
friends are dead. They tried to do as* the whit>es. They left me their habits, as far as 
they knew how, to be like the whites^ They told me this reservation was the place 
that was picked out ibr me by the treaty. I came here, and expect to stay. I was told 
some time ago that we would have a flour-mill and saw-mill, and I see them. They told 
me I would be like the blacksmith and oth^ employes,' and would work with them. 
They told me I was to have cattle and oxen to plow wUh. Some of these things I have 
not seen ; they did not come hero. The people all know how to work ; they can cut 
down trees, but it does no good ; they cannot haul them to the mill. I have some cows 
and oxen. The white mac says, take land and go ahead. I am living at home. I can- 
not say I have a fire in my house ; it is out.. 1 cannot have wagons to haul my wood. 
I think I am almost like a white man. I don't lie asleep ; I get up and work. Look at 
my farm. I try to live like a white man. I am glad to see you. You come from the 
place where the^ first tried to make me like a white man. I think the President will 
now send me some money, or wagons, or something, and my people will then go to 
work, and try to do something. I work under disadvantages. I have no fanning-mill 
to fan out my wheat, and must wait for a wind. I wait, and the sweat pours over my 
face, and the wind blows the chaff from it in my face. Not only m«, but my wife and 
children, are tired out by the disadvantages under which we work ; and when you go 
back you will report how things are. 

Ho AT. You have come here, but you have only gone tip and down this one creek. You 
ifbe what little farms we have; our land is only good for sage-brush. We have no good 
land. The Umatilla aud Simcoe reservations are different ; so at Klamath ; and that is 
why I thought the reservation at Warm Springs ought to be larger. We have no good 
farming laud, only desert ; and that is why we cannot raise anything. I cannot raise 
any crop, and it makes me no better off than the man who will not work. K I had 
good land, I would try and raise something to live on. You cannot expect me to have 
a crop ; I have no land on which to raise it. People outside the reservation make a 
great fuss because I must go out to hunt my food ; I cannot help it. I used to hunt 
tor game, and got*ix>ots and fish, but this is the reservation that is marked out for me 
to live on. I like to have plenty of food, as white men have. If I am to work give me 
something to work with, good machines, and good land on which to work. 

Mr. Brunot. Is there any good land in the Sinemafsh country f , 

HoAT. Some land there looks good, but we have never tried it; there are some little 
springs there. 

Te-Tk-Washa, (Warm Spring tribe.) I see yon to-day, and you see me. All of these 
people are red men, children of one Father ; and we try to do what will please Him. 
He made us and put us in this land, and we grew upon it. 

Yau-chust, (Wascoe tribe.) I have heard all you said to-day. It is much like what 
they said at the treaty. When I came here to the reservation I did not expect to trouble 
the agent to teach me. I see people work and I try to imitate them. Ail you said to- 
day I have in my heart. All the people who have been here as agents have treated us 
very badly. The people who were sent here to teach us to do right tried to take our 
wives away from us and live with them. When the treaty was made they did not tell 
us they would do this, but they promised to send good men who would teach us right. 
These people have told you the truth ; they are poor and naked. They took me from 
as good a place when I came here, and have not bettered my condition. You live better 
than we do, because Grod has taught you more. You have talked good words to us, and 
I think if we do right God will do good to us. The people tell you the truth ; we work 
on our fiekrms and raise what we Can, but before winter all is eaten up, and we must 
wander about and hunt food. If I had cattle and hogs I could live on what is here. 
Were it not for the fish and roots we get we would starve; I get scared when I see 
how little food we have, so I must take my children to the mountains where I can get 
game to keep them ; I would be glad to have aid. If I could get land big enough and 
good enough to live on I would make rails and work on it, and make my living. What 
you said went to my heart ; but we cannot raise enough to live on. The President has 
heard that we are doing well, and that we raise our own food ; but it is not so. We 
never have done so, and we cannot raise enough to live on. The people told you about 
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wagons ; it is an old story ; we wanted tbem long ago. I'oannot look yon in the face. 
I am ashamed. White men have carried away our women. What do yon think f White 
men do these things, and say it is right. I have been here seventeen years and am the 
same as when I came here. I expect the President thinks we are doing well, because 
he has sent funds for ns, but we never need them ; were it not for the fish we would 
have starved to death. The moontains where we used to hnnt we still hnnt over. I . 
am an old man ; I work hard to try and raise my children ; so with my farm ; I work 
till I sweat, to make a living for my children ; Captain Smith gives ns ^ain to sow, bat 
it is not enough for even one little farm. 

Mr. BauNOT. When the surveyor gets throngfa in the Sinemarsh country, Captain 
Smith wants those who have no farms to pick out farms there; he thinks it is better. 
I want to go to-morrow and look at it, and I hope when Captain Smith is ready that 
any of the Indians who have not farms will pick ont farms for themselves. When the 
white man takes up a farm he makes a fence, *builds a house, plows his lands, and 
plants them. When the Indian goes to farm, he has a great many horses ; they give 
him trouble to keep them away from his crops. When he has* no farm, and hunts or 
goes to war, he wants a great many ponies. But when you try to be like white men, what 
is the use of so many ponies 7 ' You only need two or three to ride about. If I were an 
Indian, and was.getting a farm, I would take some of the horses and trade for a cow. I 
would sell all my horses except just what 1 had need for, and I would buy cows ; they 
would have calves j and if the wheat crop failed I would have meat to eat. When J 
get fields planted and ready for harvest, I would sell more ponies and buy a machine ; 
sell what I do not want and buy what I need. When Hol-o-quil-a was talking, and 
said he had to throw wheat up and wait for the wind, I thought if be had sold a horse 
that was not of much nse, he could buy a wind-machine ; is not that so f That is the 
way the white man gets tliese things. Remember this, and some day ^you will remem- 
ber the white man who told you how the white men get rich. 

When the white men had a great war, (you know about it,) some of them wanted to 
break away and not have the same chief and the same laws. The headmen were Lin- 
coln and Jef^. Davis. Many people were killed, but now we all have the same laws. 
Sometimes some bands of Indians on the reservation think they ought to break away. 
It is not right } you must all try and stick together and be like brothers. When we 
had the great war the Jeff. Davis men had slaves. When we came together and tried 
to do right they let all the slaves go free ; Lincoln said they must. General Grant, thb 
President, found some Indians had slaves. He said, and all white people said, 
there should be no slaves anywhere; nothing but dumb animals must be slaves. The 
President heard there were some slaves among the Indians, taken from the Snakes and 
Crows, and he appointed men to hunt them up and set them free. If there are any 
slaves among these Indians the President wants them sent back to their fi*iends, and 
when he tries to do what is good for the Indians, he expects them to do what is right. 
There is one thifig more I want to speak about. The Great Spirit told the white man 
he should have but one wife, and all over the land the whites are increasing. Before the 
Indians learned what the Great Spirit wanted, some of tbem had more than one wife — 
some have more than one now. It is not right. If the Indians keep on in their old 
way, every year they get fewer. * There are not so many now as there were five years 
ago. If they live in their old way, in a few years there will be no more Indians. We do 
not want to see that ; we want them to increase in numbers, as well as in all that 
is good. The young men must only have one wife hereafter. When you get one wife 
and a farm, not too many horses, but cows instead, and wear clothes like the white 
man, and come to hear about the white man's God, then I think you are starting right, 
and if I come back again I will expect to see you more like white men. When I say 
white men, I mean good white men. There are many bad white men. I do not mean 
for you to be like such. If a man was to come and tell me to throw away my clothes, 
wear a blanket, and sleep in the dirt, I would know that man did not tell me what is 
for my good. If a man was to bring me whisky, and say ^* drink it,'' and I knew it would 
make me like a brute, I would not take it. A great many of these Indians have as good 
sense as I have ; they know what is right* When bad white men tell you bad things, 
you know it is wrong. Do what is right, and after a while you will be happy. I wiU 
carry what you have told me to the Great Father, and he will be glad to hear that I 
have seen you, and can tell about you, and he will be glad to hear you are trying 
to do what is right. 

Captain Smith. I have much to say, but I will not say it now. In a few weeks, 
when all are done hunting and fishing, I want all the Indians on the reservation to 
meet here. I am ordered to enroll ail the men and women and children, and to give 6ach 
an American name. These lands are being surveyed, so that we can give each a 
piece of land, apd give it to him in his American name. We are putting up four more 
wagons. We hope by next spring to give each a set of harness to keep. Each one who 
goes on a piece of land, when they call for a wagon, shall have it. We cannot give each 
one a wagon, but I will promise one to each section for so many persons, and they can 
1^ use it. If you go to the Sinemarsh country we will go and help you to build houses 
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and break up the land. In a few days we will make out the list for your annuity goods. 
We will get plows and things you need. Some of you are as well off as I am, and onght 
to help yourselves. Those that are p<^r we will help. Oar friend, Mr. Brunot, has 
spoken gopd. I hope you will remember what he has said. You must not think the 
President is going to set you up. My father did not do so with me ; I worked and made 
all I have ; you can do as well if you work for it. You said you wanted an education. The 
house is here, and I will see that teachers are provided. Our friends will try and get 
funds for our school, so that we may take your children and board and teach them. 
. The council here closed, and all the Indians bade Mr. Brunot good-bye. The next 
day we drove over the Sinemarsh country, and in doing so saw a large part of the 
tillable land of the reservation* 

THOMAS K. CBEE, Cleric 



Afpenddc a df No. 2. 
YAKAMA INDIANS. 

MINUTES OF A COUNCIL HELD WITH SIMCOE INDIANS, AT THEIR RESERVATION, WASH- 
IN«TON TERRITORY, BY COMMISSIONER FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

SiMCOB Bbservation, Washington Territory, 

Monday, July 31, 1871. 

Left Dalles for Simcoe Beservation, Friday, July 28, arriving Saturday evening, 
July 29. The reservation is situated due north from Dalles about sixty^five miles. 
Went to religious service Sunday morning; found the church, a neat building erected 
by the Indians, crowded. Two Indian ministers preached, and some thirty Indians, 
professing Christians, took part in the meeting. The Kliquitat and Yakaraa tribes are 
on this reservation. They have a good body of land, and are making good use of it. 
Some two or three hundred are professing Christians. 

On Monday morning a council was held in the church, Commissioner Brunot and Mr. 
Cree, clerk, Bev. Mr. Wilbur, the agent, most of the employes, the chief, and most of 
the Indians, being present. 

On opening the council, Mr. Brunot said : " When good white people meet together, 
for whatever purpose, they know they can have no success unless G-od bless them. So 
we will look to Him, and ask him to make our hearts right.'' He then asked Bev. Mr. 
Wilbur to lead in prayer. After the prayer, Mr. Brunot said : " I suppose you have 
before this had commissioners to come and see yon. Some of these gray-haired men 
can recollect them ; some of them have been at treaties, but this is a aifferent kind of 
a visit. I will tell you how I happen to be here. The President is a good man, and 
wants to see the Indians become like good white men ; to have school-teachers, farms, 
cattle, houses, and all things comfortable about them ; he wants them to know about 
God, and to love Him. Most of the Indians are not like you, who are trying to do so. 
Many are wild ; some of your own people are still wild Indians. The President desires 
to know what is best to do. He wanted commissioners to visit all the Indians and see 
them on their reservations, and see how they lived, whether they were wild or not, 
whether they followed the laws of God, or learned what was bad. He wants to know 
what the agents and employes are doing, and whether they are good or bad men. The 
President asked some men to go to the reservations and see the Indians, and learn 
aU about them. He asked them to talk to the Indians, and learn from them' what they 
want to tell the President, and to bring their words back to him. I am one of the 
men whom the President has asked to do this. I have come here to see this reserva- 
tion, and to see the Indians on it ; to hear what you have to say, and to 6arry your 
words back to the Great Father in Washington, so that he can know about you the 
same as if he had been here. The secretary, Mr. Cree, will put your words on paper 
so that the President will know all that is said here. My heart is glad to come here 
and find so many getting to be Christian men ; and the President will have a good 
heart when I tell him I have seen the chief and so many of you like white men, and 
that you are the same Indians who,, not long ago, were no better than the wild Indians 
on the plains. I want you to talk freely, and if there is anything about the reserva- 
tion or the agents, either the last one or this one, or any of the peo'ple on the reserva- 
tion, that is not as it should be, or if there is anything wrong, do not be afraid to 
speak out what is in your hearts. There are some who have been at the church meet- 
ings, and can talk better than the others. There are some who think they cannot 
talk ; but if you have anything in your heart that you want me to know, I want you 
to speak out what you wish to say." 

JSneas. Long ago. Governor Stevens, by his treaty, introduced law into this con^ 
try. I was a boy. I heard what he said, and kept that law in my heart. To-day I 
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see the commissioner from Wasbin^on. I am glad to see him ; I never saw a man 
who talked good, words tons before ; my heart is glad. Grovemor Stevens in the treaty 
said we conld go on the reservation and take « piece of land and remain on it. Not 
many of my people came here. I came and took land, and raised a good crop for three 
years. I am pleased to-day to hear the same good words from yon, and I take it into 
my heart. There are a few of ns here to^ay ; we do not know that we have done 
anything wrong. The law that the great chief has made we have kept. It is not in 
my heart to find fanlt with the agent here. If the commissioner says anything is not 
right we will change it, I have confidence that what is done is good. There are some 
white men who say that we will not be permitted to remain on the reservation. I do 
not feel badly al>oat it. I did not make this land. God made it, and I was placed 
u{)on it. All I fear is the passing away from the world. My heart is quiet, and I don't 
mind what the white men say abont onr leaving the reservation. The treaty assigned 
us this land, and we will remain on it. The great chief (commissioner) has come to 
us, and we are glad to hear his words ; they give ns courage, and we now know that 
we will remain here, and our children will' die on this reservation. Long ago, the 
Great Father said, "This is your land, and here you shall remain." White men come 
and say, we want to put cattle on your land by and by ; they say we will pay you for 
it, and so they will do now. I have my cattle here ; occasionally I lose some, or per- 
haps the drovers take them away. My idea is to let them increase here, and not to 
lose them. I want to know what you think of other people's cattle J)eing kept here 
on our land. 

Man-i-wach. I heard Governor Stevens's law, and recollect it. I was one of them 
who made the treaty. At that time it was said we were all to be friends, and here I 
am, a friend of the whites. Governor Stevens was sent by the President, and to-day 
another great chief is here from Washington. My heart is glad. The President is our 
father and does not forget his children away out here. I never saw the President ;- he 
is far off; but I think of him often; this is my heart. 

Sha-wa-nie, (James.) Long ago I knew nothing ; it was as if I had been asleep and 
just woke up. We often disputed about our chiei years ago, but Joe Stuires, our chief, 
now takes good care of us. Captain Smith came here and turned Joe out, and I wondered 
who should be our chief. My mind is that Joe Stuires should alwayn be our chief. 
Some of the Indians say they don't want Joe Stuires to be chief, and they are hunting 
another man. That is all I have to say to the great chief. 

Watch-chum-kee, (an old man who signed the treaty.) My heart is glad to see the 
great chief to-day. The President has sent you, and it is as if the President talked him- 
self to us. We want you to instruct us. We have hearts that we cannot express. We 
can listen, but cannot express what we wish to say. There are on the reservation three 
persons as it were. Onr people have different hearts. It is good that you have come 
to see this people, looking like your people, and to see how your hearts are. Our hearts ' 
are good and we want to do what is right. Long ago we had foolish hearts, and 
wanted to go to war, but now all is good. The great chief (President) has sent word 
to be quiet and friendly, and so we are. Half of us have taken the great chiefs advice, 
and our children are growing here, and we are happy, and our cattle and horses are 
increasing. We love our land, and we don't want it taken away, and we feel sad. 
when white men talk of taking our land. To-day I tell you our hearts, and you will 
tell the President for us. All over the land all is' peace. Our old men who fought 
have passed away, and all is good. 

George Paul. My heart is glad to-day to see the great chief. My heart is warm. 
It is not all right here. It is as if there were three people ; the Catholics, the drum- 
mers, (or heathen,) and ourselves. This does not give us good hearts. We do not all 
agree, and come to get good advice. Half do not come up to receive the instruction that 
is given. To-day you will see for yourself. We would like all to come up and get 
good advice. We would like the others to be separated from us, and those that are 
left would be as one. These young men are like m.y brothers. We lik^ your words of 
instruction, and will always keep them in our hearts. On Sabbath I felt my heart was 
weak. Only the Great God sees all my heart. My heart is glad to-day. Although 
the great chief (President) is away off, you represent him ; you rouse us up. All are 
b^PPy ^ '^^ were when Wilbur^was returned as agent. It was then as if we had been 
asleep and woke up. Mr. Wilbur brought good laws, and we keep them ; we throw 
away what is bad. A long time ago, when Lee and Perkins (missionaries) came to the 
Dalles, the older Indians were like dead ; they woke them up, but the old Indians are 
almost gone. Mr. Wilbur came here and woke us up as Perkins did the others. We are 
happy here. White people tell different stories, but we don't get them into our hearts. 
We are fixed here, and when we do wrong we will lose the reservation, but if we do 
right we will always be here and will be happy. There are three heads. There are 
drummers. Catholics, and Mr. Wilbur's people. We don't like it. Our hearts are glad ; 
we want to follow the advice of Mr. Wilbur. 

^'JoHN LuMLEY. Long ago I lived at Fort Vancouver. I did not know anything when 
I came here. I heard Governor Stevens say good words. He said if we did right, all would 
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be well; aad so it is. The great cliief (President) sent Mr. Wilbnr here, and when he 
came we knew nothing. All we young men used to do what was bad, and we liked it. 
We did not get along well. Mr. Wilbur said to throw what was bad away. My heart 
was like a stone for two summers and two winters ; then I took Mr. Wilbur's advice. 
The President said all the Indians should be good, and I took that advice. Our parents 
were wicked and knew nothing that was good. Now that we have taken the heart of 
the whites, my heart is happy. To-day the advice given is good ; we do not want to do 
what is bad. Whatever the great chief (commissioner) says, we will do. That is the 
heart of all the young men. 

Geo. Topnish. I see the great chief; he is a great man. The President has sent you, 
and you bear his message. My heart is glad to see you to-day. This land (our mother 
earth) will understand what you say. 

Pan-o-^le-o-pike. I see two chiefs here who came from a great way ofif. Our Great 
Father is a great way ofif, but he sends his children to see us. I am a red man. The 
ground is here. My father took care of it* Here is where the red man grew on the 
land. Long ago your brothers came here and talked about this land. It is hard for 
others to step in and take our country from us. The sun is there and watches over the 
earth and the Indians that are on it. The sun looks at the earth and wants to weigh 
it. (On being iuteiTupted and told the interpreter could not understand him he said :) 
Smo-haul-er is not my father. Our Father is in Heaven. God gave us hearts. God 
made all as one, and none are strangers. That is all. 

George Waters, (an Indian preacher.) Long ago, when a boy, I lived at Fort Van- 
couver. I there heard the soldiers were going to take the Indians and bring them up 
to this agency and teach them, and that 'they would become like the whites, and not 
remain always like Indians; that they would gather the boys and girls together and 
teach them the law of the Lord, and so it has been done. I came here in the spring, 
and Mr. Wilbur came in the faJl. Mr. Wilbur had begun school and at once I went to 
it. My brothers, I tell you, the old people do not take hold. We take the Advocate 
(paper) and read it to them, but they don't understand it. I heard the Indians were 
to be instructed and left on the reservation. We understand the Methodist way of 
worship. The Catholics makq as it were two people ; dome have not good hearts. 
These drummers do not understand what is good, and they do what is bad. 

Joe Steck. I don't know how to talk much and may make a mistake. I know the 
hearts of the wliites ; from a boy I have been with them. I am a Kliquitat. I was 
raised in the Willamette. In time of war we were brought here. I was used by 
General Wnght as a guide. I do not want to say anything, except that my heart is 
good. I am like my other friends. We think much of the three heads. Catholics, 
drummers, and our own. Every day we talk about them. My mind is that the great 
chief ought to know all about it. My heart is glad that the great chief has come. It 
is as if the President were here and I talked with him. You have taken pity on us and 
will help us by your coming to this country. The President gives us presents ; we 
don't care much about them, but we want a good man like Mr. Wilbur to remain with 
us. I am afraid of men who are sent who are not Christians. Many white men about 
here want to be friends with me. They say Mr. Wilbur is fooling me, not to mind 
him ; such is not my heart. Governor Stevens and General Palmer said when we 
found good men to stick by them, and I find it is good advice. Two years ago it was 
as if we had been asleep, and when we awoke, had found our good man had gone. We 
want Mr. Wilbur to be left always with us. Kendall, who was superintendent, turned 
Mr. Wilbur away, and our hearts were sad. We are contented with our agent and all 
is well. These common white men say that which hurts me when they say Mr. Wil- 
bur takes our money, but I can see he don't. If you see anything that is wrong tell us. 

Tom. I don't know anything. Long ago I lived away down the valley. When I 
came to this country I remained a while at the Dalles, and heard of the trouble between 
the whites and Indians. My heart wept, for I thought soon I would be killed. In a 
little while I heard peace was made, and I was glad. Soon Mr. Wilbur came, and all 
of us then were like as if we slept. Mr. Wilbur took pity on us and made us make up, 
and that pleased me. My mind is to keep .up this instruction. I want all my people 
to love Jesus and to do what is right. I know this is the heart of the whites, to do us 
good. .They love Jesus and want to make friends with us. Long ago they did not 
like us, but now they make friends with us and I am glad. I know nothing ; I am 
young; but your advice will do us good. My heart is glad to see you. I don't 
care about cattle and wealth, but I want good words. My heart is pleased to see you, 
who have come from so far away to see how the Indians Uve. Many of our people are 
well off,' and I would be glad if all were so. 

Kliquitat Peteb. I wasa boy and knew nothing. These young men are my broth- 
ers; these old men my fathers. Joe Stuire is the best chief. He is always doing some- 
thing good for young men, and he don't do anything wrong. Our hearts are different. 
Some say what we do is not right. That is not the heart of God. Our fathers knew 
nothing ; they never took good advice. God knows us. The President watches over 
us. It is with us as among the whites. Some are good and some bad. We are glad 
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to go where good iDstmction is giyen. We want to follow good advice, and it is good 
tbat yon help ub. This is alt onr minds. We don't want to do anything that is bad. 
We like Mr. Wilbof, and want him to be here and give ns advice. Some time ago 
Captain Smith came and almost mined ns. Some whites said it was good ; but that is 
not onr heart. 

Hezbkiah. Long ago I was a boy, and I heard General Palmer and Governor Stevens. 
They came and told the Indians the words of the Great Father. We received their in- 
strnction, and they assigned ns these lands. The^e old men are dead, and a new gen- 
eration has come up. The young men think it good that this land is ours. We want 
to follow the instruction from Washington. Some Indians don't want to. The chief 
at Washington wants to lift up the Indians. Mr. Wilbur instructs the people here, and 
they follow his advice. Captain Smith was here and remained a while. Soon the In- 
dians followed no good advice. Mr. Wilbur came back and it was as if he had gotten 
ns up again from our wild ways, and so you find ns. 

JOK Stuire, (the chief.) I was raised among the whites and know many things 
about them. I never thought I would be chief. I was always a friend of the whites. 
When they said I should not do wrong I listened to what they said. I try to do right. 
I don't steal from the whites. My heart was always good to them, and so it is now. I 
see the great chief who came to us. I heard what he said, and I will keep it in my 
heart. I will always remember what yon say. Some of these young men whom you 
see — this is not the country of their fathers. The treaty brought them here. The 
Government wants to give white men's hearts to us, and these young men take advice 
. of the white men. We want to do as white men do. We want to get the Bible into 
our hearts ; we hunger for it. We are glad you come to help us. We want all to 
follow after the Scriptures. These old men, all they know is the treaty. They say I 
helped make the treaty, and that is all they know. I wish they would come out of 
this and do right. If the people were all good, white men would not trouble ns. Some 
of my people are wild and get into trouble with the whites. I am ashamed of them, 
because they are my people. 

Thomas Pearn, (a preacher.) I am a man and see the great chief who visits us. My 
heart is glad. I never thought a great man from Washington would come. The 
President is away off, but sends you to see us. This is not my country. We were not 
raised here, but about Fort Vancouver. The tribes that belong here do not want the 
whites to come here, and they always want to make trouble. When a boy, I heard 
they would make war with the whites. I was at Vancouver. I learned to work. I 
saw soldiers traveling about. We did not know anything about this country. The 
commanding officer put the Indians in a fort to keep soldiers from killing us. We 
remained one year with guards to keep us, and we were safe. The commander th'en 
told us this land was assigned to us, and the tribes who belonged here left, and we 
came here and found an agent. W© were strangers and feared to come to this country 
alone, and we were brought here. We were Indians then, not men as we are now. 
We were in old times like the old Indians — great fighters. Wo fought other tribes and 
people. Soon a missionary came, and we wondered whether he would be a big man. 
Dr. Lonzedale and Mr. Wilbur came as missionaries. They fixed up a room and 
hunted children for a school. He found us and said, "Boys, won't you come to school?" 
I said " Yes." Then the people who had left their country began to come back. They 
hate us, and say it is not our country. We know the President assigned us this 
country. We did as the agent said, and we received an education. I am a man. I 
have a new heart. The old heart we received from our fathers has passed away. We 
can write, and why should we not be pleased toward the President, for he sent 
teachers for us, and we are pleased toward him. We want the President to know we 
are learning. We want Mr. Wilbur to remain. Now I have a license to preach. We 
have two churches. The great chief sits in one of my pulpits, and I am glad. I want 
to say a word to you. You see these people. We never could find one to take the 
place of our agent, Mr. Wilbur. Some, may be, would want another. They would say 
. they obey the laws of the President, but don't take the advice of the agent. We must 
obey Mr. Wilbur if we would obey the President. I tell you the feelings of our young 
men. Mr. Wilbur does not tell me to say so, but it is our heart. We want him to stay, 
and we want the President to know that he is the man for us. 

Chai-Lot. I am a common man — no chief. Nobody gave me advice to make my 
heart good.' Now I see the great chief who has come to ns, and what he has said we 
take it into our hearts. The great chief has talked good to us, and we want to keep 
it. Yon have a- heart, and I have one. I take what you say, and I will keep it. Some 
of the Indians say they never get advice. Now they get it from you. The President 
wants all to have one mind. lonr men and women are my brothers and sisters. I 
don't say we all have only one mind, but all these young men and women have one 
mind. Mr. Wilbur understands ns all. We want the President to know our hearts. 

Wah-Tum-Kek." I have forgotten part of my mind before when I talked. Joe Stnire 
is like my brother; he talked about the difficulties. I was at the fight just here. 
Colonel Wright gave us advice at that time. He told us then all the Indians would 
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^ive here. I kept his words ; he said that half way from the Dalles was the line. He 
said the Kliqultat IndiaDS from below would come here first. The treaty brought us 
here and nobody can fault us for living here. Only the common people find fault 
with others coming here. Th^ chiefs don't say anything. I have watched what has 
been said. Colonel Wright gave us good advice, and I keep it ; he said no one could 
drive cattle into our country; only the Indian cattle could be kept, and soon you will 
have plenty. Cue time I was a leading man, but the young men have taken things in 
hand. I said nothing about the cattle. There are plenty of cattle on our reservation 
belonging to the whites, ^e lose cattle, and dare not say anything. This is what I 
want to say. 

Skucum, (John.) We look upon Mr. Wilbur as our father. There was a chief came 
from Vancouver with us ; he died ; his ears were open to good advice. We were not 
raised in this country. The President wanted to give us a place to live ; he gave us 
this country. At first we heard nothing good here ; we knew the President as father 
had assigned tbis to us ; we took his advice and came. Our parents came here, and 
before .they died they told us to listen to good advice from the President, and follow 
it ; this is our heart. The good talk of the great chief is here. The advice he gives is 
good. We have good houses and plenty ot food. Instruction from the President is 
always good news, and we follow his advice. 

Mr. Brunot. I have heard from many, and I think they have said the hearts of all. 
Is that so ? Some tbings you have said I will speak about ; you said some of the In- 
dians were not here. I want some one to answer why they are not. There are two 
reasons : one is, there are some who are afraid of good talk ; others did not know of , 
onr meeting, being too far off. I am dorry all are not here ; you must tell the absent 
what is good, and get them to do what the President wants all to do. One said, the 
whites say you won°t be allowed to stay here always. You can make it sure that you 
will always live here by cultivating the land and getting others of your tribe to do so. 
Learn to talk English, and you will be the same as white men, and no one will want- 
you to go anywhere else. Some day some of your children will go to Washington and 
will help make laws for whites and Indians. If you want that you must work for it. 
Mr. Wilbur has taught you many things, but you must learn to do more, and I hope 
the time will come when your country will all be cultivated. You must send your 
children to school, and teach them all you know ; and when you grow old your cbildim 
can read and write and will know what God wants them to do. This is what I want 
all of you to keep in your hearts, not to be satisfied with tbings as they are now, 
but keep trying to do better. The President will some day have the laud surveyed, 
and you will get a paper that will tell that tlie lands are yours and your children's, and 
I hope more of the children will have lands marked out for them. You speak of three 
kinds of people. One kind is the drummers ; what good does their religion do tbemf 
They are no better than when they were wild. You know what is right and we want 
you to do it. There is one other thing I want to say a word about. There are some 
Indians who have more than one wife ; this is bad ; it is against the white man's laws, 
and God's laws, and where the Indians have more than one wife they are dying out. 

Fr^nk. I lived long ago at Simcoe. My heart was, as it were, asleep. I used to hear 
good talk while I lived here. I was like a good man. Mr. Wilbur gave me good ad- 
vice and I took it. Now it is like as if I had thrown away good things. I went away ; 
I went among those who did all that was wrong. My heart was sick. Common Indians 
and common white men do wrong, and I say nothing. I feel as if I had found some- 
thing and bid it. When I see the white men, they are my friends. I don't steal white 
men's cattle. I don't want to steal ; I want to do well, to farm ; but I am away by 
myself among bad people. 

Mr. Wilbur. I know you all, how and where you live, who keep the laws of the 
President and the laws of God. I want all who have heard what the President's mes- 
senger has said to take it into your hearts and keep it there. 

After the council three Indians came and said they wanted to talk with the great 
chief. They belong to the heathen *' Drummers" or *' Suoohollers." 

Wan-toose (a SnoohoUer Indian) said : The commissioner has come to this land. 
The President has done a good thing in sending him here. We are glad to have you 
bring the message of the President to us. We are glad you have seen our lands and 
know our condition. Our land is as dear to us as our fiesh and bones. The talk from 
Washington is good, and what you bring is the same. Our mind is th^ same. The 
talk you bring makes us ujp, and we will keep it. As the sun gives light to the world 
so your words give light to our hearts, and as we are pleased to see the sun, so we are 
glad to see those that come with good hearts to the Indian. When Sunday comes our 
mind is to make a good heart to God, as you do ; when we deem it is only a diifer- 
ent way of getting a good heart toward God. When the sun shines it brings vegeta- 
tion, so the sunlight is good for all and dispels darkness ; when we grow up in the 
light we grow up great men. Our mind is that we ought to live as one, the whites 
and the Indians. 

Weo-ni-to, (SnoohoUer.) This is our land. We have been planted and grown like a 
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tree on the land. As a tree is valnable on the land, so is onr being planted here good 
for the land. First was the earth, then riches was placed in it, then man was placed 
on it. It is good for man and woman to be together on the earth ; a home is given and 
they are placed in it. We do not know how the earth was made, nor do we say who 
made it. The earth was peopled and their hearts are good, and my mind is that it is 
as it onght to be. The world was peopled by whites and Indians, and they should all 
grow as one flesh. 

Mr. Brunot. Yon have not got it qnite right. God was first. He made the earth and 
all thincs. He made the whites and Indians ; the whites away to the East, the 
Indians liere. God gave the white man the Bible to tell abont Him. The white and 
red men were all bad once. God took pity on them and sent His Son to die, instead of 
having all the people die. We would have yon le^n of all this. 

Before leaving the agency we visited a large number of the Indians in their homes 
and found them living very comfortably. There are a large number who are quite 
well off, and almost all seemed contented and happy. 

THOS. K. CREE, 

Secretary* 



Appendix A d, No. 3. 

• TULAIilP RESERVATION. 

minutes of a council held at the tulalip reservation, washington territory, 

by commissioner felix r. brunot. 

Council at Tulalip Reservation, 

Washington Territory j August 28, 1871. 

Tulalip Reserv/ition is situated on a beautiful bay of the same name running into 
the mainland from Possession Inlet, an arm of Puget Sound. There is but little of the 
land at present under cultivation, as it" is of a very poor quality ; but an extensive 
beaver marsh, if drained, would provide all those desiring it with good homes. The 
reservation is well wooded, and many of the Indians are engaged in logging, some on 
their own and others on reservation account. The Indians are well dressed and indus- 
trious, and some of them speak English. The boarding-school, in which are forty-seven 
boys and girls, is in a very good condition. 

August 28. — A council was held with the Indians of this reservation at 10 a.m., 
meeting in front of the trading-house. There were present Hon. F. R. Brunot, chair- 
man of the board of Indian commissioners, and his secretary ; General S. J. McKinney, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Washington Territory ; Father Chirouse, superin- 
tendent ; Napoleon, the chief, and all the minor chiefs and young men ; the employes, 
and a large number of the men and "^Vomen of the tribe. Before the council opened, 
Napoleon, the chief, reminded them that he was the only one left cf the old men who 
took part in the treaty with Governor Stevens; all the others had passed away. 

On opening the council Mr. Brunot said:, "My friends, many of us were at church 
yesterday, because it was God's holy day, and we went to worship Him. It is our 
duty to serve Him on all days. He knows we are dependent on Him for all we have. 
When the white men meet for good counsel, we ask God to keep us and bless us in 
what we do and say. I will ask Mr. Cree to pray to God." Mr. Cree then led in prayer, 
all devoutly standing. 

Mr. Brunot. I heard an Indian say that the white man has two religions. In one 
way it looks so ; but if you understand you will see that it is only one. We all believe 
in the same God and the same Lord Jesus, and we all believe that we are to be 
saved by Him. If you all want to go to Seattle, some would go around one side of 
the island, some would go by the other ; you would all meet there, and you would 
know that some had only taken a little different way in which to go. We are all go- 
ing to the same God and the same heaven, and if in earnest we will all meet there at 
last. But if an Indian started to Seattle and he turned in at Mucklesboot or some 
other place where he got drink, we would know he had. not gone the right way. 
So a white man or Indian may say he is trying to go to heaven, but if he drinks 
whisky, has two or three wives, and is bad, he will never get there. My friends, 
the President at Washington hears a great many things about the Indians on the 
sound. He wants to know exactly about them from some one straight from them who 
has seen them. He sent me here. . I did not come to make any treaty. There will be 
no more treaties ; the last one was made by Governor Stevens. I have come that I 
might see what reservation they laid out for you. I have come to see if in all these' 
years since the reservation was laid out you have done anything to improve the lands 
on it ; what improvements have been made in you, and to see whether you will be able 
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to take care of yourselves when the timd of the treaty is up ; to see, if you have not 
clone right in the past, whether you want to do so now ; and I want to hear what 
words you have to say. I want to tell you that more than half the yearjs of the treaty 
are gone. Look hack at what is goije. When the treaty was made there were many 
Indians around the sound ; there were many old men, young men, and children. 
There are not near so many now as there were then. When that treaty was made 
there were not many white men ; now they are much more numerous, and yet the 
white men are only just beginning to come. Before the treaty is up there wild be a 
hundred white men where there is one now. Why do the Indians die oufc aud white 
men increase? Is ifc not because the whites and the Indians live differently ? You 
young men and women here can see the difference. Do you want the Indians to be 
all gone in a few years ? I think not. The President does not want them to be de- 
stroyed. The great white chiefs in the cities do not want it. It is only bad men who 
want your land who wish you to be destroyed. Now I want to knowif you Indians 
will help the bad whites, who want yoa to die out, or the President, who wants you to 
increase ? If you want your race not to die out, yqu must live like good white men. 
I am glad to see so many of you are trying, but still when I see so many who are not 
trying, I feel sorry. You think now you have not been helped as much as you ought 
to have been. Some of tho agents sent by the Great Father in times past have not 
done right. You think some things have b^eu promised that you did not get. That 
is so, and I know it is wrong. 

The President thinks those things that are bad iu the past he cannot help, but he 
wants to help you if you will do right iu the futureT I want to see all of you make up • 
your minds hereafter as to what is right, and to try and get all the other Indians to 
do right. You never can get far ahead unless you try. You cannot spend your money 
for whisky and at the same time get a house with it. You cannot gamble and get 
rich. White men cannot do it any more than Indians. Instead of spending your 
money for what is bad, use it to buy &, cow, or a horse, or sheep, or pigs, or something 
that will increase, and after a while will make you rich or will help you build and fur- 
nish a house. Suppose this reservation belonged to me, what do you think I would 
do with it ? If I had nothing else but a blanket and a pair of pants, a shovel, and an 
ax— if I had these, and nothing else, I wpuld soon be richer than the President. I 
would go somewhere and work a week or*two, and get a little money and buy some- 
thing to eat with it. Then I would take my blanket, ax, and shovel, and I would go 
to the Beaver Meadow Swamp and begin digging a ditch. As long as my provision 
lasted I would dig at it. Then I would go and earn more, and I would keep on dig- 
ging till the marsh .waer drained, and when it was drained I would cut the hay and 
soon be as rich as the President. I could do that if I had nobody to help me. You 
have this reservatioii ; there is plenty of good land ; you have strong arms and good 
brains ; you know what is right, and I want to know why you do not go to wort at 
this t Is it not good ? Can you not do it f I know you can. I want you to put your 
heads together and agree to go to work at this ditch. Father Chirouse will help yon, 
and you can make money out of it. I could tell you many things yon could do for 
your good, but it would take all day. I know you can think it out yourselves. You 
can help each other, for the reservation belongs to all of you, and in this way you can 
all get rich. I will not talk any more now, but I want you to say what you wish me 
to know. You need not be afraid of anybody, but speak right out. I have been talk- 
ing for the President and all the chiefs at Washington. If all the chiefs came here 
from Washington and talked, we would be kept all week ; so if all yon men talk each 
for himself, it would keep me too long. I want you to select two or three to talk for 
all the rest, and I will listen to what they have to say. You must not talk about 
little things, but what concerns all of you, and I will have it put on paper, and the 
President can read it ; he does not want any little, talk or bad talk. 

General McKinney. I want to say a few words. I did not come here to make a 
speech, but I came to hear what Mr. Brunot hsfe to say. I am glad to hear all he has 
said ; you all know it is like what I have said to you. I want all to speak freely and 
not to'^be afraid, and, lest some will be afraid to say what you want, Father Chirouse 
and I will walk while you talk. 

Father Chirouse. Be free and speak what you wish. 

Charley, (Little.) I understand you, and am glad to hear your advice about work- 
ing our lands. We have not tools to work with. If I split rails I would have to 
pack them on ray shoulders. We never have had any ditching-tools.. I will promise to 
go and work my lands. I came here to see one of the employes and asked for a scythe . 
He let me have one ; in two days I returned it, and the employ^ got mad at me. Since 
then I never asked for any tools. I feel happy and glad, and thank you for the advice 
you gave us, and I will act on it. 

Napoleon, the chief, came forward with much dignity and laid before Mr. Brunot a 
bunch of split sticks, saying with great earnestness : These represent the number of 
my people killed V>y the whites during the past year, all Indian chiefs, fifteen of them, 
and yet nothing has been done by the Government to punish these wicked white men 
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"who killed my people. Thebe fifteen men were not wliit« men, but were Indians, whom 
the whites have killed. They killed them by selling them whisky. We always receive 
and keep good advice. I do not speak of these hfteen men killed because of a bad 
heart, but I want you to know what kind people live about us. 'Governor Stevens, at 
the treaty, gave me a head chief^s paper. I have always kept it. Governor Stevens 
has done what he x)roniised. The agents and superintendent, after they came, did not 
do right. Stevens and Simmons did what they promised. The whites now scare 
all the Indians, and we look now wonderiug when all the Indians will be killed. We 
are glad to see you, and our hearts will be up. The poor ludians are scared now by 
the bad whites, and your coming has made our hearts strong. We never saw any man 
as agent on the reservation who had x^Hy on the Indians ; they all frightened them. 
As soon as the new agent comes on the reservation the Indians go away ; they wander 
all over the country, get whisky, and are killed. When some of our agents who are 
gone were here there were many Indians on th^ reservation. The agents brought 
whisky on the reservation, and drank it ; the Indians thought it must be good, and 
now they drink it. That is what killed the Indians, and we feel sad ; that is what I 
want to tell you ; that is what makes the Indians leave the reservation. There is no 
farm, because there are no Indians to make it. You come here and don'tsee an y farm- 
ing. The Indians are scared and feel afraid. The whites say, " You will all be killed 
soon," aud the Indians don^t care to work the land. I think you will give us advice 
that is good. Mr. Garfielde, before he went to Washington, gave us good advice. I 
keep it in my heart. 

Peter. I will tell you the truth, and you will Ijear me. Twelve years ago the treaty was 
made. I know how the Indians Jiave grown and what the agents have done. All the 
young Indians wait, for they have been promising many things to us. We wait till the 
agent does as he promises ; till he fixes our houses and lands. Some of the boys talk 
English and have sense. When we got a new agent he never did right ; they always did 
wrong. They never help the Indians, and never do what the President wants them to do. 
The President sent agents to help the Indians. Some of the young men hear the good 
whites say good words, and they wait for the agents to keep that. The agents say, " In 
twenty years your money will all be j^aid," aud we wait for that. Every agent has 
done wrong. I know all of them. I hear what you say, but I never say anything to 
the superintendent. They all saj', " No moiJey comes from Washington." I am glad 
to see you J you are a good man and will hear me. If I am well, I will take some 
money and go to Washington, aud tell the President how things ai'e done. McKinney 
(the superintendent) has gone to the woods. He knows something is bad. When he 
came before all the Indians were glad to see him ; he came from Washington ; the In- 
dians heard what he said ; McKinney was talking in the wrong way. When he talked 
it seemed as if a big wind blew all the Indians away. There were many Indians on 
this reservation ; all looked at McKinney and thought he would do right ; he don^t do 
anything. Since he came almost all the' ludians have been killed. The Indians have 
been scared by the agent ; they leave their houses ; the agents see the empty houses 
and break them down, and take them. The Indians built the houses themselves. The 
carpenter was here, but he did not build them ; all is true that I tell you. We hope 
the President will help us. All the young Indians want to live as white people ; they 
are not lazy. They see the Indian agent; he woi^s for himself and never helps the 
Indian. If you get time I will take you about the bay, and I will show you what the 
Government has given the Indian. I cannot tell you many stories from the beginning; 
the sun would go down before I finished. My head is flat, but I know what has been 
done here. O, sir, you will be my messenger to the President. Tell him there are 
many old Indians with white hair ; they cannot see you ; some are blind. They lay on 
the reservation ; they lay on the ground ; they have nothing to cover themselves. We 
feel Sony for them. We heard, when the treaty was made, that when an old man or 
woman got poor the Government would keep them. When we know this we ought 
not to have to keep them ; it is the agint's place to do so. These old men and women 
cannot work ; let the Government help them. All these old people ought to be kept 
by the Government. God gave them the land and they sold it to the Government. I 
tell you this for them. You must hear me, good sir ; it is good. I would say the same 
to McKinney. All thought he would help us, but he. did nothing for us. He helps 
the school, that is all ; that is all Father Chirouse does ; he is only the schoolmaster. 
He sent Peter to Olympia to see McKinney. McKinney built the big church on the 
mission. Another agent, Mr. Howe, sawed us lumber for our houses. We built the 
houses ourselves ; we spent all our money to build them. There is an Indian there 
who did not know how to work ;' he was trying to build a house with his own money ; 
the whites took it for an ox-house at the log-camp. We want the Government to give 
us cows or pigs, or something that is of use, and to give blankets to the old men. I 
am not asking money of the President for the agent, but for the Indian. I will be 
glad to see the Government help the old people. My father was Napoleon's brother; 
this is why I say take pity on them. 

Mr. Brunot. It would take four months to go to Washington in a canoe ; if I go by 
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l)oat8 and railroads it would take two weeks, and I Lave mucli to do and little time in 
which to do it. I must go to two more reservations before I start home, so I have little 
time to 8X)end here. I am going to stay here iust half an hour longer, then I must go. 
Whoever talks must know I can only give half an hour here. 

Clum Shelton. I will talk, and you must listen. I will tell you how our agents 
have done. AVe are almost all gone. Our agents always do wrong when they come to 
Tulalip. The President x)romises much and the Indians agree to the treaty. They 
agree to help us ; we never have seen any money come for our land ; you commissioners 
from Washington, look at that blanket, [throwing a blanket contemptuously on the 
ground;] I got it from the Government. Is that what bought our land? Is that 
money ? We got these. The agent keeps the best.- The Government promises good 
goods, such as white men get. This blanket is new, but it looks old. Is that the 
money for our land ? When the goods come, there are none to give the old Indians. 
We had some cattle. The agent said they belonged to the Indians ; when we want to 
use the oxen, they never let the Indians have them. We are j>oor and miserable on 
this reservation. Tell the Great Father what we are; tell him to give us what we 
want. I am old ; I want to see something before I die to make the young peoj)le happy. 
We are very poor and miserable on this reservation. 

William. God is my Heavenly Father ; ^ou are my father from Washington. If 
you look at our houses you will see they are very poor. I tell you we are very poor ; 
see the tools we work with, [exhibiting a stone hammer, and other Indian tools;] it 
is with these we have to build our houses ; we use a stone for a hammer. We are 
almost all dead, but we are glad to see you. One of our employers treats us like dogs ; 
he uses us like slaves. I tell you the truth, he struck an Indian on the face, and the 
blood gushed out. You tell us to talk freely, and I do so. The whites cheat us, and 
some of our agents cheat us. I speak to you ; I talk in the presence of the God who 
made us. I talk to you as my father. I am glad to see you ; I came from one of these 
tribes. I have no land now. I am a poor old man. God made me ; the whites took 
our land. Here is my country below this reservation ; near it is Tulalip. I want a 
paper to keep any white men away when they come. They scare the old men and 
want to kill us. 

Hallum. Did you come from Washington t I don't believe you, for many said they 
came from there before. They promise to tell the President our wants, but soon they 
forget it. In a little while they forget and take their words and throw them away ; so 
these men who came before said. They say we will take the Indians' words to Wash- 
ington. They wrote what the Indian said, and said the words would go to Washing- 
ton ; maybe when halfway to Washington they throw the paper away. O, sir I we are 
cheated here, and maybe they cheat the Government too. When the President sends 
men, the Indians listen, but they do not bring the President's words to them. We will 
try it again. We think you are a good man. We see you write our words down, and 
we think you will take them to Washington. You must not take the words of the 
whites when they talk about the Indians. When a jnan comes from Washington, the 
whites advise him before the Indians talk to him. We will try again. We feel sorry 
Father Chirouse and McKenney are gone and do not hear what we say. They seem 
mad and do not want to see the Indians. Here we are talking, and we'tell the truth. 
Whefi they come back they will say the Indians are liars. [He here produced an old 
hoe, saw, and drawing-knife.] I received these tools from Lincoln : I keep them and 
use them when I want to work. Now see these, and you will see wnat the white men 
tell the President when they say the Indians live like the whites and get plenty of 
tools. Agents say to the Indians no monev comes from Washington ; they always say, 
" If the money comes we will help you." \Ve ask something from Washington because 
we sold our land, and were promised these things for it. When the white people come 
as agents or superintendents they get rich. When the President sends a poor white 
man as agent, he says you must go to the Indians and work with them. The President 
sends the money, but the Indians never get a cent of it. We do not know where the 
money goes ; perhaps it is drowned on the way. All these tribes receive no money 
from the President. We cannot say anything else ; this is true. Listen to what we 
say, and take it to the President, and write back to us from Washington. You see 
these old Indians ; they cannot go to school — they are too old. I was sorry when 
Father Chirouse went to the> woods. I am not a priest ; I am an Indian, not a white 
man. There are some Catholics belong to the mission. There is another kind of In- 
dians who don't pray to God ; McKenney and Father Chiron 89 talk to these Indians 
and tell them to believe in God, and say we must live like white men. Father Chi- 
rouse talks to the Indians who are not Catholics ; they don't know what to do, and it 
scares them away ; some of the Indians think they must not do what they have been 
accustomed to do in their Indians ways, so they go away. There are only a few Indian 
homes here, they are scattered everywhere. If you will do what is right all the In- 
dians will settle on this reservation. We would like to talk with you, but we cannot; 
it would take two or three days. 
Mr. Bruxot. I am sorry I cannot wait to hear all you have to say. I am glad some 
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have talked, and what yon have said I will take to Washington. But the President 
has many people to think abont, and there are many Indians, too; there ara more 
than fifty reservations. The President has to leave the care of many thini^s to other 
people. I know he wants you ta do well, and he wants to send people hera who will 
do right. He has been told by many people that Father Chirouse is a good man, and 
will do what is right, and he has appointed him to the agency. He has not been agent 
long, and some ofyou may think you do not like him, bat it is best to wait awhile and 
see. He is your agent now, and you must try him. We think he will do what is right 
a« far as he can. You must follow his advice, and do what is best for yourselves. If 
the President finds there is any one who don^t do right, he will send him away ; but 
because one man don't like the agent, it does not prove he is bad. Another thinks him 
good; which shall the President believe* He cannot tell; but if the large majority 
are satisfied, the others ought to be. You spoke of one man who some of the Indians 
think does not use them right. I hope the Indians will find that man is going to do 
right by them hereafter. I hope there will not be any more trouble, but I tell the In- 
dians and the white men the President will not have men on the reservation who will 
not do right, if he knows it. He intends to have good men. I told you I would give 
you half an hour. I gave you that time. The steam is up on the boat, and I must go 
away, but if you want this man (Johnny English) to talk, hold up your hands, and I 
will hear him for five minutes. 

Johnny English. All these Indians say one of these men is very bad. We likjB 
Father Chirouse very well, because he tries to do what is right ; when he begins to 
work he does one thing at a time. The President wants to get a man for farmer for 
the Indians, to show them how to plant vegetables. He never did anything about 
farming ; he does something else ; he is logging. He did not come for this ; he came 
here to teach the Indians how to farm. We get a blacksmith and a carpenter — they 
do very well for us. There is a man named Peter — he does very well : he staid a few 
days and did a great deal. The farmer never does anything on the larm. If an In- 
dian goes slow he takes a club and strikes him. If he wants to stay here and work 
for us he must do right. The Indians don't want to see their people hurt by the whites. 
We want a carpenter here to build houses, so that these Indian boys who want to can 
live like white people. We want cattle and a good piece of land. We want our houses 
fixed. The agents always say the employes have no time to work for the Indians. 
The houses are built for the employes, not for the Indians. We never had a carpenter 
to help us. 

Mr. Brunot. I want all who say as he does about the farmer to stand up. [All stood up 
except a few of the older men.] I must go. What you have said I have in my heart. 
You say the Indians have been waiting for many things. Suppose instead of waiting 
you had been working? It would have been better. I watit all to go ahead and do 
what is right, and not to wait; that you will find will be for the best. Good-by. 

Before leaving, an appeal was made to Commissioner Brunot in behalf of two In- 
dians confined with ball and chain, and sentenced to twelve months' hard labor each^ 
for committing a murder, of which they acknowledged their guilt. 

Mr. Brunot said that God's law and the white man's law was, that when one killed 
another the murderer must be hung; that no money would buy his release, and that 
he hoped the same would soon be tne Indian law, but that now it was permitted to 
punish an Indian with from one to five years' imprisonment; that instead of trying to 
get them away from punishment they should be anxious to have them punished, and 
thus prevent the Indians killing each other. Some of the Indians having expressed a 
fear that Spithill, the farmer, would injure them for what they had said in council, 
Father Chirouse assured them thfat he would protect them. At 1 o'clock we left the 
reservation, the Indians all gathering at the landing to say good-by. 

THOS. K. CREE, CUrTc. 



Appendix A d, No. 4. 
LUMMI RESERVATION. 

MINUTES OF A COUNCIL HELD AT LUMMI RESERVATION, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, BY 

^ COMMISSIONER FELIX R. BRUNOT. 

LuMMi Reservation, AVashington Territory, 

August 29, 1871. 

Lummi is one of three reservations under the treaty of Tulalip. It is situated just 
above Bellingham Bay. The Indians all live in houses, are industrious, and most of 
them are engaged in farming. They have a church, but no school-house, and no em- 
ploy 6 except the farmer. Visited the house of the farmer and inspected the farm, 
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cattle, &c., and attended a service in the chapel, conducted by the chief, David 
Crockett. 

Held a council with the Indians in front of the chapel; Mr. Brunot, Mr. Cree, Gen- 
eral McKenney, Mr. Finkboner, the farmer, the chief, and most of the Indians on the 
reservation being present. 

Before opening the council General McKenney said: Mr. Brunot comes from Wash- 
ington, at the request of the President, to talk with all the Indians of Washington 
Territory, and he wishes to have the minds of the Indians as to what they want. He 
will carry their words to the President. 

Mr. Brunot. When I come here, and find Indians praying to God, it makes my 
heart glad. I wish all the Indians would pray. It is well to pray morning and even- 
ing as you do, and the President and all your friends will be glad to hear that you pray 
twice a day. All good men pray to God, and He hears all who pray to Him. Some 
have a priest pray to God, as Father Chirouse does ; others pray to God every man for 
himself. God hears us all. It is not two kinds of religion, but it is as two roads that 
both go the same way ; and if we love God, all will come to heaven. I will ask €U>d 
to bless us, and cause all that is said and done here to be good. Mr. Brunot then led 
in prayer, after which he said : 

The President hears many things from this reservation about the Indians, and about 
the white men. He hears some things that are bad, some that are good ; sometimeit 
that the Indians do badly, and sometimes that white men on all the reservations do 
badly, and he don't know what to think. The President asked some men to visit all 
the reservations, talk to the Indians, and hear what they have to say, and put it dowa 
on paper, and take it to Washington ; it will be the same as if he heard it with his own 
ears. The President sends advice to the Indians, he knows what is good for them, 
and what he wants them to do, and when I see them I am to tell them what to do. I have 
seen the Warm Spring, Umatilla, and many other Indians ; and now I have come to 
4see you. I am glad to see that some of you are trying to do well, but I find that many 
others are not doing as well as they ought to. I heard only a few days ago that some 
Indians near here were drunk. I heard there was an Indian who belongs to your 
tribe who gave them the whisky. That is one of the things I will be sorry to take to 
the President. I find instead of the Indians all being on the reservation and owning 
houses and farms, many are wandering around; that is bad. I find some do well for a 
little while, and then for awhile wander about and spend their money. If there is a little 
«hild among the white people, and you give it anything that is nice, it will waste it; la 
a little while it learns better, it grows up and begins to work, and takes care of everything. 
When it grows to be a man he gets a piece of land and works on it ; builds a house, 
plows one field, after awhile -another field ; buys a cow and pigs, and they grow while 
he sleeps; after awhile he becomes a great chief. Some Indians are children all 
the time — never grow big ; everything goes away from them ; that is bad. Indiana 
will never do well until they quit that ; they must act like good white men. You see 
«ome bad white men who lie and steal, and cheat the Indians, drink whisky, and are 
always bad. It is the same way with the Indian : if he does so, he is always bad. 
You have been told this before, and you know it yourselves ; I hope you will do right. 
There are men who would like to have your lands ; they will always want them ; they 
will say, " The Indians do no good with them." You don't want to lose your lands. I 
want you and your children to have them. I say that the Indians can be just as good 
as white men if they will. You can have houses and work like the whites, but unless 
you do it the bad white men will have the advantage. You help them instead of aid> 
ing :; our friends who want you to keep your reservation. When Governor Stevens 
made the treaty, and gave you this reservation, there were a large number of Indians, 
but many of them are dead and gone ; there are but few left; it is because you have 
remained wild Indians so long. You don't want to decrease in number ; you want to 
increase. I think you are beginning now, and if you do right you will become as 
numerous as you were when the treaty was made ; but if you do as many are doing — 
wander about, drink whisky, and spend your money — when the treaty runs out the reser- 
vation will be here with but few Indians on it. I want to see you do right. There are 
two or three things some Indians do that are very bad. You should have but one 
wife, and must quit gambling. Nobody makes any money gambling. I never knew a 
man get rich gambling ; it is all bad. 

The Chief said : So I have always told them, have almost talked myself into my 
grave, but they won't hear me. 

Mr. Brunot. You know it is good when I tell you some of the tribes have a foolish 
habit of flattening the head. I hope there will be no more of it. God made man in 
his own image. He did not intend us to spoil our heads. There is another thing 
trailed " temauamus" or sorcery ; it is foolish and bad. I might talk more, but I want 
to hear what you have to say. If you have anything you wish to say, you can speak 
it. I 

David Crockett (the chief) said he had nothing to ask for himself; that all he 
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wanted was to live here so that when he died he would go to Heaven ; but his men 
wanted to*talk, and he hoped they could meet to-morrow morning. 
It was decided to meet at 10 a. m. to-morrow. 

SECOND DAY. 

Council met at 10 a. m. 

The opening prayer was made by Mr. Cree, followed by David Crockett, all the 
Indians responding. 

Mr. Brunot. I talked to you yesterday evening. I think all the Indians who are 
here know that what I said was good. Tne same things they have heard before, and 
I think they are trying to do right. I regret that the rest of your people are not here. 
I wanted to see aU oi you, and I wanted to hear what all had to say. It will be put 
on paper, so that it maybe taken to Washington. I want you to talk sense — no foolish 
talk. I don^t know what the President will say about it, but we will know that after 
awhile. 

David Crockett. I want to talk to my chief to-day. Some time ago I intended not 
to say much when the chief from Washington came, but I have changed my mind, and 
am now ready to talk. I have talked to my people till my voice is gone. I want to 
^Ik to you fully to-day. I do not see things now as I used to. My eyes were as it 
were blinded. AU I wish is to talk to God, and when I die go to Heaven, I know 
what Governor Stevens said when the treaty was made ; half the Indians put a wrong 
construction on it, and it fooled them. Governor Stevens gave us to understand that 
we were to have the half of all this country, and the whites the other half. We 
thought the reservation took in both sides of the river, but the surveyor qhanged 
the boundary from what we thought it was. I want you to assist us in defining the 
boundary line of the reservation, so that the whites and others will know just where 
it is, and there may never be any trouble about it. My people are increasing in num- 
ber, and we want much land for them, and we want the line so fixed that the 
whites will not encroach on us, and our children may inherit the land. I don't want 
bad Indians on the reservation among my people. I want all my people to be good, 
and set their children a good example, that they may be good after us, and their 
children after them. I want my people to be like white men, have cattle and horses, 
and imitate the good whites. This is my wish, and I wish you to receive what I say 
into good hearts. I would like all the Indians influenced to become good, and I would 
like you to help make them so. I want now to talk on another subject ; about what 
we have received on the reservation. When Governor Stevens came here and issued 
the first annuities to the Indians, he told them there was not much this time, but next 
time they might expect more. When Mr. Howe was agent he gave us a good many 
things. Mr. Shaw also gave us our annuities when he was agent. I feel sorry that Mr. 
Waterman, the former superintendent, died; he was kind to the Indians ; he furnished 
lumber for the buildings on the reservation, of which we are proud ; ^ also the cattle that 
the Government gave us, and two horses and a wagon ; also plows, oxen, and yokes. We 
feel thankful for what Mr. Waterman gave us. It seemed that we got all that belonged 
to us. Since that time we have received but little, and we thought we were to receive no 
more. A great many of the things we received are becoming old and worn out; the 
wagon is old and not fit for much service ; it is the same with the plows and tools, all 
of which we received several years ago, and they are all we have received from Wash- 
ington. Through Mr. Fiukboner we have received all of it. Mr. McKenney is far ofl:" 
from this place, and I have never had an opportunity to tell him, and I want him now 
to know it. I am not a beggar for things from Washington ; aU I want is this land- 
secured to my children, and the implements necessary to cultivate it, that my children 
may cultivate it when I am dead. This is all that is on my mind ; that my children 
may have a home after I am dead. I am proud that the great chief from Washington 
is here, and that I can hear y9u talk. It is not the case with all the Indians. We ar& 
proud to see you and hear you. My patience is almost worn out as well as the farmer's 
patience ; so many will not hear what is said to them. It is my desire that all the In- 
dians shall become good. If all the Indians become good, they will not die off from 
drinking whisky and disease. That is all I have to say now ; if you have anything 
more to say we will be glad to hear you. 

Henry, (Qui-e-na.) I want to talk to the chief from Waahingtou. I am proud to 
see you here. It looks as if you would help us to become better children. I have 
been a Christian many years. God gave us this land to cultivate and live on it. I am 
proud to see you here. It is like as if the President had sent you to help us to be good, 
and to keep the white men from taking our land, as many say they will do. The white 
people say when the railroad comes the land will be taken from us, and it makes us 
feel bad. For that reason we are glad to see you, Yqu are the first one who came 
from the President to see us and help us keep our lands. We have some children at 
school with Father Chirouse ; we want lands for them to live on. Our lands are not 
very lar^e, and we want them secured. I know what you told the Indians yesterday. 
When the agents or chiefs talk to me, I always tell the Indians what they say. I 
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heard what you said yesterday, and I hope to retalD yoar coansel. I know that when 
I work for the whites I do not get high wages, but occasionally I have to go off to get 
food for myself and my children. If you will help us we are willing to work. I want 
to tell you my mind freely, because you have just come from the President. 

[A map of the reservation was produced, and explained to the commission.] 

Mr. Brunot. I am glad to hear the Indian men talk as you do. I hope you will act 
as you talk. The white men believe that God gave all the land for the use of all the 
X>eople, and that He intends they shall cultivate it, and whenever the white people see 
that the lands are lying unused, they think God intends them to be cultivated. You 
see they are coming away from the other ocean, five moons' journey from this one, and 
they cannot come fast enough in wagons and canoes. They must make the iron road 
to come on, and, after a while, all along the sound, they will have their farms and 
towns. Some of the people will say, when the other land is full, " Here is good ground 
which the Indians do not cultivate ; if we had it we would build houses and cultivate 
it." Ifc is not right for them to want to take the Indian lands. The President and the 
friends of the Indians say it is not right ; yet, when the whites see the land vacant, 
they say, " We want it." Now the President wants you to help him keep the land 
for you ; he wants you to work on it, open farms, and make it like white people's land. 
If that is done, the white people will know they can never get it. They will see the 
Indians doing as well as they could themselves, and they will give up the hope of ever 
getting it. You say, " We would do this, but wo must have something to eat." It is 
a mistake ; working gives food. The whites go somewhere and work till they get 
money with which they buy their land ; they then begin to work on it, and the food they 
need soon grows on it. But the Indian goes to the coal-mines, or somewhere, and 
works for the whites. When he gets his pay he wastes it, or he sits down and eats it 
up. When it is gone, he goes and works more, and when he gets old he has no more 
than he had at first. Good white men do not do that ; they take care of all they 
get ; it increases until they get rich and have comfortable homes, and can send their 
children to school. Thus they all become chiefs. I would like to see these young men 
do the same way. They get good wages for their work, but if they work a while and 
then quit just when the man wants them, soon the white man will not have them. I 
heard a white man say, " I like to have the Indians work for me, and pay them, but 
soon they want to quit and go away off. If they do that way, I must quit hiring them. 
I must have Chinamen ; they will stay." That is bad. We -jrant the Indians to have 
work. The President intends the Indians to keep this reservation ; you need not mind 
what white men say about it ; they cannot take it ; but your people must do what the 
President wants you to do. Sometimes there are disputes about the land ; sometimes 
white men have lands lying together and they differ about the lines. They have the 
surveyor run the lines with his instrument, and what he says they agree to, and that 
settles it. It is the same way about this reservation. The Indians are not certain 
about the lines ; nor are the white men. General McKenney and Mr. Finkboner have 
been trying to have it surveyed, and I will tell the Commissioner at Washington, and 
we will try and have the surveyor come and survey it. I think it will be done, and 
then the Indians and whites must agree to the line. I am going to ask the President 
to make out lines on the reservation like the township lines. It may be some time be- 
fore it is done, but then each man, when he builds a house, may build it on his own 
land, and no one can ever take it from him. After that is done, every man will have 
his own place, and it will be always his. The rest would belong to all of you, and 
when a. boy grows up and gets married, and goes to work, you could give him a farm. 

The Chief. That is what we would like. 

Mr. Brunot. That is what we think is good, and I am going to ask to have that 
done. General McKenney has asked that it might be done elsewhere, and I am glad 
you wish to have it dome here. 

Chief, (to General McKenney.) That is my mind ; it seems from your talk you are 
closing the mouth of the bad Indians. T^ere are many Indians outside to lie about 
what IS said and done. 

Mr. McKenney. We are proud to see you. You don't say anything against our 
religion. You encourage us. That is our mind about General McKenney. I am not 
able to go to Olympia to see you. Those bad Indians and bad white men talk bad 
about General McKenney. It is not right, for General McKenney is the friend of good 
Indians ; for that reason I am glad you are here that we may tell you our minds. 

• General McKenney. I am glad to see the chief and his people. I have not seen you 
for a long time. I always thought good of the Indians on the Lummi reservation. I 
spoke good of them in my Washington papers. I said they talked daily with God. 
When I was here a long time ago you had slaves among you. I told you you must 
give them up, and I learn you have done so, and that there are no slaves. I said you 
must give up gambling, and I learn the Lummi Indians don't gamble. * I told you you 
must have but one wife, and be married to her, and must take care of your wife and 
children, and must work as white people do. I saw a few still flatten their heads ; 
I told them that was bad. I am glad to see the children grow up with their heads not 
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flat. I have done all I could to help Father Chiroase. ' I intend to do all I can to help 
him. He is building a mill ; soon the Lnmmi Indians can get lumber at it. You have 
heard these things trom me a great many times. Some Indians give up gambling and 
take to it again. I am sorry to hear this. I am glad to meet you with Mr. Brunot, 
"who comes right from Washingtou. He wants to take the Indians' words to Wash- 
ington. 

The Chief. Our farms are off two or three miles. You must not think this is our 
only town, and that we have no farms ; the land about here overflows, and wo cannot 
cultivate it ; if we had tools we would ditch it, and have much good land. 

Mr. Brunot. Some of the Indians I have been to see are wild ; they don't live on 
the sound ; they live on the plains ; they wear leggins and blankets. I want to see 
them civilized also ; I have seen and talked with them, and I think after a while they 
will do right. If I see them do wrong, and I say, " Go away, I will not have anything 
to do with you,'' can I do them any good? So of these bad Indians about you ; you 
don't like them, but if you are kind and say they are not ri^ht, you can persuade them, 
but you cannot drive them to church. If you are kind, ailer a while they w^ill come. 
You must coax them to send their children to school, and persuade them one by one 
to take a farm. Except the bad ones who drink whisky and go to bad places, one by 
one yon will get them to come, all to be like brothers ; after a while there will be a 
great many of you. Try that way. It is time now for us to go, still we will wait if 
you wish to say anything more, 

David Crockett. For that reason we want the reservation surveyed, that we may 
bring the Indians from the outside, and that all may have lands, and know what is 
theirs. I hope you will not be weary with our long talk. We don't see a great chief 
often, and want to express our minds. There is a white man lives on what we think 
is our land, and it Iq the best piece of garden land on this reservation. It is on one 
comer of it. Governor Stevens and Mr. Simmons told us that this reservation was 
half a mile below the river. My father and all the old men and I were there and 
heard it. 

Mr. Brunot. The treaty will be taken and the right line run, and whatever the sur- 
veyor makes it we must agree to. 

Chief. We don't want, like a pack of dogs, to be always quarreling about a piece of 
land, but we want it fixed, and then have it settled. 

Mr. Brunot. I was at the Simcoe reservation and Warm Spring reservation, and I 
found one Indian who, wlien a small boy, was sent to where a man made harness ; he 
learned to make harness, and-he has a shop. The Indians come to him now for har- 
ness. Also at the blacksi^iith-shop, and wagon-maker's shop, was an Indian who could 
make horseshoes and wagons. Some of your boys could go where they could learn to 
make these things, and you would have some one to do your work. As soon as you 
get farms like vniite men, you will need many wagons and plows and harness, and 
you ought to learn how to make them yourselves. 

Chief. When the work is done at Tulalip, can we have a carpenter come and help us t 

General McKenney. Yes ; the carpenter from Tulalip can come and help you. 

Chief. I ought to have a better house to receive my friends when they come ; and 
we want an altar built in the church, and a belfry on it; this work we cUnnot do our- 
selves. But two of us have spoken, but we are all of one mind. 

During their council they brought their harness and tools to show the kind of mate- 
rial they had to work with, and which were very imperfect. 

After the council, in company with the Indians, we made a trip up the Nook-Sack 
River, and then went around to the other side of the reservation and saw some very 
good farms. 



Appendix A d, No. 5. 

COUNCIL AT SKOKOMISH. 

minutes of a council with skokomish indians at their reservation in washing- 
ton territory, by commissioner felix r. brunot. 

Skokomish Reservation, 
Washington Tei'ritoryy Mondapj September 4, 1871, 

This reservation is situated at the head of Hii6d's Canal. The Indians on it have 
imade considerable progress in the ways of civilization ; many of them are engaged in 
logging. 

Mr. Eels, the new agent, has been in charge but a short time. 

Spent Sunday — ^Mr. Brunot conducting a morning service with the employ($s, and 
.Jbolding an afternoon service with the Indians in the open air. 

At 10 o'clock a council was held with the Indians. There were present Commis- 
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sioner Bninot, T. K. Cree, his secretary, General McKenney, Mr. Eels, the agent, all 
the employes ; and of the Indians, the young chief, Duke of York, General Gaines, and 
all the Indians on the reservation, old and young. In opening the council Mr. Brunot 
said : When the white men have a great talk, and all their great men are gathered, 
they ask God, who made all things, to bless their talk. 1 am now going to ask God to 
look upoil us and bless us and have pity on us all. Mr. Brunot then led in prayer, 
after which he said : 

You have had commissioners and chiefs from Washington come and talk to you before 
this. Some of them have told you good things that it would be well for you to remem- 
ber. About eleven years ago your chiefs made a treaty with Governor Stevens. At 
the time of the treaty there were more of you than there are now ; many of the Indians 
who were living at the time of that treaty are dead and gone. Thef e were not so many 
white men then as there are now, but there were a great many more Indians. The 
white men are increasing in numbers, and will get to be more and more numerous every 
day. The Indians are becoming few. What is the reason of this ? Some good white 
men are sorry to see the Indians are getting fewer. The. President at Washington 
knows this ; and he knows the reason of it. He has heard that some of the white men 
he sent here did not do right with the In(Jians, and he has heard that th^ Indians did 
not do what they agreed to do when they made the treaty with Governor Stevens. He 
wanted te know exactly the condition of the Indians; and he sent men to see you, that 
they might tell you his mind, and might hear you and tell him what you say. It is 
Just the same as if he was looking with his own eyes at you, and whatever you say is 
to be put down on paper, and it will be the same as if he had heard it with his own 
ears. I have been to other reservations — to the Indians away beyond the Cascade 
Mountains. I have heard their talk, and I have talked to them ; and now I have come 
to talk to you and hear what you have to say. I am glad to see you. I have seen 
some Indians who are different from you ; who are very much like white people. They 
have everything in their houses like white people. Among them I have seen some who 
stand up like white preachers and tell their people about God ; and they are chiefs 
among white people. How did those Indians get to be so much better off than others? 
How did some of them have five hundred cattle and hundreds of horses? They did 
not do it by having "cultus potlaches," nor by practicing *temanamus." They don't 
gamble, nor drink whisky, nor wander all about the country. They have a home— a 
place to go to. It a man gets away off he always wants to come back to his home 
where his own family stays. The Indian^; I am talking about send their children to 
school. They learn to read and write, and they learn what is in the Bible. The Bible 
has the words in it that made the white man what he is; and the Indians know that 
the same words will make the Indians like good white men ; and that is "why they are 
sending their children to school where they may learn the same words. They learn 
there that God made the white man and the Indian like Himself. He made them all 
out of the same ground. They learned there that it is not right for man who was made 
like God to make himself different. When God made us this way it is not right for us 
to change our heads and make them a different shape. Y''ou ought not to take the little 
•children who can't help themselves and flatten their heads. We men would not have 
our heads flattened, so we should not take the children and flatten theirs. God does 
not mean for us to do so. Some of you men have flat heads. You can't help it. I am 
sorry ; and I tell you so that you will not do it to your children. That is one of the 
things I want you to quit. There are many things Indians do that white people don't 
do. There is one thing the treaty said, and it was signed by the *'Duke of York" and 
others that are here. I see in it they did not want these people to drink whisky. 
They put in that treaty the words, that whoever would drink whisky should not get 
their annuities or have the benefits of the reservation. Although that was in the 
treaty, I fear many of the Indians do drink whisky ; and I know bad white men give 
it and sell it to you. Suppose I come here and I want to get your money and blankets, 
and I hand you something, and say take this. Suppose you give me your money, and 
you open your hand and you have nothing. Do you think you would let me do that 
again ? You would not let me deceive you that way twice. Suppose I come and say 
I will give you this ; I put it in your mouth ; it is poison and makes you sick. You 
would not let me fool you that way again. Suppose a man gives you whisky for your 
money ; it makes you sick and crazy ; your mouey is gone ; you have nothing in your 
pocket, nothing on your back ; you get no cattle or horses — nothing for it. Will you 
let the man fool you so again ? Here is the Duke of York ; he signed the treaty. Did 
he keep it ? I fear not. He is a chief. He can look back and see and know when he 
did wrong. So all of you know when you do wrong. I want you all to do right. I 
want you to see that whisky does you harm. I want you to quit drinking it. That is 
one of the things the President wanted me to tell you. He has sent a new agent and 
new men with him. He has sent men who don't drink or gamble or steal from the In- 
tlians ; who will help the Indians ; have them get houses and gardens, and everything 
about them comfortable ; will try and get the children into schools. They will do this 
i>ecauso the President wants them to do it. Some men don't want you to reform.. 
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They want you to drink whisky, becanse then they can get all you have. Which will 
you help, your friends or your enemies ? The President wants yon to hear these men 
who are here now. There is much I want to say ; but I want to hear your words. I 
want you to tell me anything you want to say. It wUl be put on paper and carried to 
the President. 

General McKenney. I am clad to see the Duke of York and his men here, and those 
from Port Gamble. I hope they wUl come to this reservation and stay there. I am 
glad to come here with Mr. Brunot. He came from the President. He sent him to see all 
the Indians, and he wants to get your minds. Mr. Cree will put your words on paper, 
and Mr. Brunot will take it to Washington. I am glad Mr. Brunot has come. He 
talked as I have always talked. I always told yon it was wrong to drink. I have 
punished the Indians who bought whisky. I told you it was wrong to gamble. I have 
told you it was risht to dress like white people ; ■ to work and save your money, and to 
take care of the old people. I am sorry many Indians leave the old people to starve. 
The Indian who would do so is worse than the wUd beast. I told you it was wrong to 
flatten the heads of children. It makes them ugly. It kills many, and even if it don't 
they don't have as much sense as they would otherwise have. I am glad you have no 
slaves, and glad very few have more than one wife ; it is wrong to have more, and you 
must be married to the one you have ; you must get clothing for her, and she must 
stay at home and take care of the children. I am glad you have a new agent. He 
talks to God every day. I hope the Indians will come every Sunday and hear him. I 
will help him all I can. You are now getting logs and selling them ; soon you will get 
money. I hope you will build good houses like white people. When an Indian wants 
a piece of land Mr. Eels will give it to him, and no other Indian can take it. I want 
to speak of temanamus and temanamus doctors. They are like thieves. They take 
your money and do you no good. You have a good doctor on this reservatiou, and he 
will attend on you without charge. 

Mr. Brunot. I spoke of what the Indians had done that was wrong. I did not say 
so much about what the white men had promised to do that they had not done ; but 
that is past. There are many of you whom I know and have heard all about. Here 
is the Duke of York, who has come from Port Townsend, and has brought his people. 
He now thinks drinking whisky is bad ; he wants to send his children to school, and 
w^nts to do what is right. I like a man who is trying to do right, and I want to shake 
hands with him. (The Duke then came up and shook hands with Mr. Brunot.) 

Frank. I am the only one who was at the treaty at Point-no-Point. I heard what 
Governor Stevens said, and I thought it good. I am like a white man, and think as 
the white man does. Governor Stevens said all the Indians would grow up, and the 
President woflld make them good. He told them all the Indians would become as 
white men ; that all their chil&en would learn to read and write. I was glad to hear 
it. Governor Stevens told them, I will go out and have the land surveyed, and it will 
be yours and your chilifien's forever. I thought that very good. He said a doctor, 
and carpenter, and farmer would come. The chiefs thought that was all good ; they 
thought the President was doing a kindness. I never spoke my mind to any one ; I 
talk to you because you come from Washington. All the agents talk differently. You 
talk as Governor Stevens did. I hear what you say. Every agent who comes here, I 
don't know them. I thought all Governor Stevens said was very good. Perhaps the 
President thinks aU the Indians are good, as they were to be under the treaty. But 
they are not ; they are Indians still. I think there was plenty of money sent by the 
President, but I think much did not come here. Perhaps it gets scattered ; I really 
think it does not come. When it comes it is in calico, but I know there is more sent 
than gets here. Every agent gets rich that comes here. Mr. Hale, the superintendent, 
got rich off of our money. He bought a steamboat with it. If all your white men 
knew how poor the Indian is your hearts would ache, but they feel better when they 
see you. They tell their complaints, and they will go to the President. All the Indians 
are glad that you came. These old Indians never came before, but they come to hear 
you. 

Spar, (the young chief.) When I came here I was young and did not know much. I 
wlw here when the reservation was opened, and know what was done. When the 
agents came they never taught us anything ; never said, go and fix your places. All 
they think of is to steal, to «ell the reservation cattle and the reservation hay ; to sell 
the fruit and get all they can ; to go and log, and sell them. That is all every agent 
has done. They never advised us what to do, never helped us. After I had seen all 
this I was sorry. Did the President send men for this ; to come and get what money 
they could out of the reservation and their pay? I know the Indians lose all their 
cattle. When they get the money where does it go ? When I ask about it they say 
they will punish me. I thought the President did not send them for that. I got very 
poor and wanted to borro^^ the reservation team. You know what I have done. They 
refused me the use of the cattle. Then Billy said, "Let us get cattle of our own." 
We bought them with our money. We got two yoke of oxen. One of my friends got 
me one yoke. I worked all summer and paid for the cattle. Our agent had all the 
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benefit of the reservation. He drove us from our places, took the barn and all our hay, 
and we all lost our horses for want of feed. Captain Kelly was the asent. Mr. King 
sold our cattle, and he logged first. Captain Kelly lo^p^. He sold aU the things we 
had bought with our own money. Mr. King was the only one who helped us. Since that 
we have not had one to help us. I do not know where the reservation is. I want to 
know, and I want you to mark out a place for me. Every agent tells us different 
things, and it has always been so. My place is changed by every one. We want to 
know how far the reservation extends ; we want you to tell us. 

John, (the interpreter.) Mr. King and Captain Kelly both had cattle of their own. 
They kept them with the reservation cattle, and drove them away and the reservation 
cattle with them. 

Big John, (chief.) My heart is sorry all the time ; it cries every day. All the Indian 
country feels sad. When we heard what Governor Stevens said we were ignorant; at 
the time we thought all he said was good for the Indians. Governor Stevens asked, 
" Where do you want a reservation t'°and we selected this. He told us when we came 
on the reservation all would be well. Every new agent talked different from Governor 
Stevens, and each new one different £rom those before him. We aU thought the white 
men were doing wrong to us, and seeing that, all went wrong. I felt sad. Now that 
you have come, you talk as Governor Stevens did. I heard it, and the Indians felt glad 
when they heard it ; they thought our money would come straight, and we hope we 
won't be cheated any more, because you give us the President's words. We are on the 
reservation, and wish to do as the President says. We heard the President would 
punish us. We think the President is good to the Indians. We want to know now 
where the reservation is. I want to know where my place is ; I want to be like a white 
man ; I know God sees us, and.knows what poor creatures we are. It is all the fault 
of the agents. If the President had sent yon before, we would have been like white 
men long ago. The agents do wrong to us and keep us Indians. If we had heard your 
words sooner, we would have been nke white men, and I am glad to hear your words 
now. We want to know about the orchard, and the cattle, and hay, and timber ; and 
we hope the agent will do right, and that hereafter we can take what timber we want. 
Really all Governor Stevens said was good. We do not know much about Mr. Eels ; 
he has only been here a short time. I don't know how he will do.; perhaps he will be 
as you said. Perhaps all I want I will get through Mr. Eels. I will feel much better 
because I have heard your words. Yon can have all our children ; still I don't want 
them all, as the boys are in the school ; their feet get cracked ; they are like the slaves 
we used to have. We want them to study every day, and don't want them to do wrong. 
If they study they will learn. 

Duke William. I am glad to see you. All our folks are very poor. Our planting 
grounds and logs and apples and hay are taken from us, and I felt sad, and I wanted 
to go and see the President. I know I will not live long. I asked the Indians to give 
me the money and I would go and see the President. I would have gone if you had 
not come here. Did the President send men here as agents to log and get all the 
benefits t That is what I wanted to go and ask the President. 

Spar, (the young chief.) You say you are from Washington. If you had come later 
you would have missed me. I don't know much ; none of us do. We are ignorant. I 
am glad to see you. You come to make the Indians all good. There are many bad 
whites who say this reservation is not ours; but I think the President does not think 
so. The whites like to look at our plaee. I think now I will be buried here. We want 
to find out the boundaries of our reservation. We are not content until we know 
where it is. The Duke of York has many people. Where will he put them t We 
want to know. 

Duke of York, (a friend of the white man ; saved many lives in the Indian war.) I 
don't think of anything but you. I am very glad to see you here to-day. You came here 
from Washington. I have come here to be a new man, different from what I have been* 
To-day I change and become a new man. I get the President's words to-day. I want 
the President to have these words and be glad. From this time I think you have made 
me and my people good. There are no bad white men here. There are no bad white 
men to abuse us and give us whisky, so we will change. I want a good white man's 
house, like the school-house. I have left P.ort Townsend, my home, and ought to have 
a good house. I want to be good. After my tribe sees we are taken good care of the 
rest of them will come. Even the lowest Indians, when they hear me and my children 
are white men, will come. I believe in God and have a good heart. And I have a 
good heart to the white men. Half the white men are bad ; they give the Indians 
whisky. I want a place where there are plenty of clams. I want a place for all my 
tribe. General McKenney knows where I want my place. I want from Atkins Creek 
up. I know all Governor Stevens said. I put what I hear in my heart, like a white 
man^ Governor Stevens made this reservation for us. That is why I never refused to 
come. Mr. King made three houses for me. Governor Stevens said this reservation 
was for us. I want my house on it. I want the agent to help me. I want trees and 
everything to plant. I want all I can work with in winter. Why should I buy my 
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own tools wlien the President sends them out ? I liave received no benefit from what 
the President sent ; have gotten none of the thin^js i)ronii8ed in the treaty. All that I 
have the officers give me. If it was not for them I would have no good clothes. These 
are presents from them. I have nothing good given me, as Governor Stevens said. 
Governor Stevens promised different things every year for twenty years. Every year 
we would got more and more. All this 1 don't see. I have not got much from the 
treaty — ^a blanket or two at a time. My people don't like this ; they know the Presi- 
dent sends more than we get. Governor Stevens said at the close of the treaty we 
would get rifles and shot-guns. Perhaps what Governor Stevens said was not true. 
Governor Stevens promised us a schooner. From this day I have heard some of the 
words Governor Stevens said. Hereafter, I want you white men to find me work, so 
that I can earn something. I will work on my place. This reservation belongs to me 
as much as to any other Indian, so I will work. I want yon to remember what 
I say. I want tools to work with. What will become of us if we have nothing to 
work with ? My people work where they have been. All these young men, if they 
don't get work will become poor. If they work they will be contented, and all will 
be well. We look upon you as the President, and don't want you to refuse the things 
we need. My heart is right to-day. When I want to log 1 want you to lend me cattle 
and what I need. I take my turn, and want to get the benefit of the reservation as 
the other Indians have done. I have not earned anything where I have been. 

Mr. Brunot. I am sorry I have not time to hear more of you talk. I think those 
who have talked have talked for all. If they have, I want you to stand up. (Almost 
all stood up.) 

Charley, (Port Gamble Indian.) I grew, up on this place. My father lived here. 
All the land my father .owned I got nothing for. If I had good sense as other men 
have I would rule over this place. I would not listen to the Duke of York. He did 
not like this place. To-day I am glad to see you. I want to know aboutf the reserva- 
tion. There are many S'Klallams. It will take a large place for them. I am satisfied 
with Atkins Creek, where the Duke of York said the Indians all are. 

Billy. When we became poor I asked Spar (the chief) to let us work. We were 
working at Siebeck and made money. Mr. King (the agent) advised me to come here 
and bring my father and mother. I came here and spent all my money for food. We 
became very poor. Mr. King took the timber from us. Captain Kelly came and did 
the sapie. We asked if the President wanted us to log with Spar. We think the Gov- 
ernment sends money we don't get. When the money comes it does not all get here. 
We know the money comes to buy all the Indian country on the sound. What little 
goods we get are not worth the country we sold. When I see a white man's claim I 
.asked the price ; he says $3,000 or $4,000. Why does the Government send so little to 
buy our big country f Plenty of money is sent, but it does not get here. My father, a 
gray-haired old man, told me that Governor Stevens said we would be like white men, 
but I don't see it. The Indians are very poor. The reservation is like ourselves ; we 
don't know just where it is. When we find where the reservation is we will take our 
axes and make it good. You are from Washington ; tell us where the lines of this res- 
ervation are. 

Big John, (sub-chief.) You come to get the Indians' hearts. You ought to take 
time. You are the great chief, and we want you to hear us. When we talked before 
it was put down, and they said it would go to Washington. We do not know what 
became of it. We don't think tM President saw it ; we think it don't go far from here. 
I am a poor man. You are making all these young men and women happy. I thought, 
when a boy, that we would get all the money that was promised. White men don't 
give things away, they sell them. They don't take a shirt or blanket for lands, they 
get gold and silver. The Indians don't get money for their country. If blankets and 
clothes are sent, the Indians want good ones sent. I want to know where these worth- 
less things we get come from. Do they come from Washington t I think they come 
from a little way off. The blankets and shoes and shirts last only a week. We want 
to know about these things. How many years will the treaty last ? We want you to 
tell us. 

Mr. Brunot. The bounds of the reservation you ask for. If a white man has a claim 
he has a surveyor come and survey it, and mark the boundaries. He does not know 
until the surveyor comes. I will tell at Washington what you say about marking out 
your reservation. I hope a man will be engaged to mark it out. The President and 
Indian Commissioner have much to do, and many people to think about. He can't do 
everything at once. I do not know how soon he will have this done, but I think he 
-will have it done as soon as he can. I think he will mark it out in pieces, so that every 
Indian who will work can have a piece for himself, and no Indian or white man can 
^ake it from him, and his children can have it after he dies. 

The difference between the Indian and the white man is this : Did you ever see any- 
body give a white man a horse and cattle ? How does he get them ? He goes to work. 
There is something comes to the Indian every year ; but there is not enough to do 
everything for them. They must help themselves. If an Indian won't work there is 
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no use to give Mm a piece of land. If he sits down and does nothing, and won't be- 
come like a white man^ we cannot help him mnch. Aboat the logs, there is one thing 
I want to explain : These logs belong to all the Indians on the reservation. It is wrong 
for the agent to take the logs, unless he spends the money received for them for jou. 
Some of you are logging, some are pot. Those who work get their share. I hope all 
will work aud ^et the good of it. About the treaty. It was made twelve years ago. 
It was to remain twenty years. It has eight years to run. The first five years the 
Indians were to get $6,000 in annuities ; every five years to get less. Now it is $2,400. 
That was to be given as the President thought best for the Indians. The President 
sent all the $6,000 — all that belongs to the Indians— and yon say " it was lost by the 
way." If I was to get certain things each year I would keep them. Some Indians 
traded them off. You got many things you forget about, but I hope yon will keep 
what you get after this. The President is sorry you did not get what you ought to 
have gotten. I hope what is coming yon will get. In eight years the treaty will be 
done. In the last five years all the Indians will get will be what $1,600 will b»iy. It 
is not much for so many, but when that is done you will not get any more. There will 
be no more agents, farmers, and teachers. You must get those things yourselves. You 
must work while the treaty lasts, so that you will be like white men when it is done. 
About the school : You must send, your children, and they must stay at school. They 
must learn to work, as well as to read and write and spell. They must work in the 
garden, and help to raise something to eat. John said that the goods that were sent 
were not good. The goods did not come from Washington. The money came from 
there, and 4he superintendent had to buy the goods. They got cheated, and the Indians 
got bad goods. I hope when goods come again they will be better, and that the Indians 
will take care of them. I want you to work and buy what you want. I will take 
what you say to Washington. I do not know what the President will say about it, but 
I hope he will send a man to mark out your reservation. I know he will hear what 
the Duke of York said, and what the others said. Many white men say it is not worth 
while to listen to what you say ; some Indians are so. If I thought all Indians were 
that way would I come and talk to you f When the President hears what you promise 
to do I want him to believe it. I am going to believe it. But when I find afterward 
that some are no better, I will be sorry. I will hear about you, and I hope I will hear 
that you have farms and houses, and are helping Mr. Eels to keep you. My heart is 
glad to see so many dressed like white men, and the friends of Indians will be glad 
when I tell them at Washington. About wives : I hope you will remember it is only 
good to have one wife, and I hope Mr. Eels will get a clergyman, and you will come 
and be married in the white man's way. The Duke of York was promised a house if 
he came. There are three buildings up for him at Enati. I will find out more about 
it. General McKenney has asked at Washington that you have that land. I will ask 
the same. 

Duke of York. General McKenney knows about those houses ; they are small. I 
want a big house, like theirs. 1 ought to have a house with a fire-place in it like a 
white man's. 

The council here adjourned. 

THOS. K. CREE, Clerk, 
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MINUTES OF A COUNCIL WITH GRANDE RONDE INDIANS AT THEIR RESERVATION, OREGON, 

BY COMMISSIONER FELIX R, BRUNOT. 

Grande Ronde Reservation, Oregon, September 14, 1871. 

This reservation is situated near the celebrated Willamette Valley, is a fair piece of 
land, and in a good state of cultivation. There is not a wigwam on the reservation. 
Every Indian lives in a comfortable house. All, men and women, dress as the whites, 
and are generally dressed with neatness and care. Many speak English, and almost 
all are engaged in farming. They are just about completing a mill-race, all the labor 
on which was done by the Indians, without any pay, and all the expense incurred was, 
with their consent, deducted from their annuity money. The funds for the employ- 
ment of most of the employes had been exhausted, and the Indians evinced a great 
anxiety that an opportunity should be given them to acquire a knowledge of the 

trades. 

A council wa« held at the agency buildings with the Indians of this reservation at 2 
p. m. to-day. There were in attendance Hon. Felix R. Brunot and his clerk, T. K. Cree ; 
Hon. A. B. Meacham, superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon; Rev. Mr. Parrish, 
of Salem, and most of the Indians on the reservation. 

Mr. Meacham opened the council by saying : We begin a new kind of talking to 
Indians to-day. Mr. Brunot comes from Washington. He is a good man and believes 
God sees and hears him, and he always asks God to bless him when he talks. 
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Mr. Brunot. When tlie white men have a council they always pray before beginning 
it. The Indians must be taught the same, or they will not know that it is right. He 
then asked Rev. Mr. Parrish to lead in prayer. 

Mr. Brunot. Mr. Meacham has told you I came from Washington. I will tell you 
why I came. The Presideut is interested in all classes of all his people, and wants to 
know how all of them are getting along. He hears many things about you, and h^ 
sent me to hear what you have to say, and to carry your words back to him. I am 
^lad. to find here, not Indians with paint and blankets, but men like white men, living 
in houses, with fields of grain about them, and working like white men. If I had not 
heard to the contrary from others I would think that in everything you were like white 
men. Some things I hear make me sorry. Among some of the Indians there is much 
whisky-drinking. When I see that I know they are poor and miserable, and 'their 
children must either starve or beg. Some places the Indians are gamblers. Where 
whites or Indians are gamblers they can never amount to anything. There is one thing 
I want you to take into your hearts. The white man thinks unless land is cultivated 
it is a waste of the soil. They think if the Indians don't cultivate it the whites ought 
to have, the land. The way to get rid of them is to cultivate it yourselve?. Mr. 
Meaeham is arranging to give each man his own place. You are getting the saw-mills 
so that you will have plenty of lumber to build houses, and I hope every one of 
you will get a good house before the treaty runs out. When I go to Washington I will 
tell the white people what kind of Indians I saw. I will tell them of your fields and 
houses, and of your roads, that are better than the white man's roads. I will tell that 
I saw Indians running a thrashing-machine, and I will tell them that in^hree years 
from now the Indians wlU have given up the habits that are keeping them back. 
They will send their children to school. That you have learned that temanamus is bad, 
and that you are going to quit it. That you are going to do steady work as the white 
man does. That you will quit gambling and diinking. That you will take the white 
man's laws instead of the Indian laws, and then you can vote, and some day some of 
your children will be sent to Washington to make laws. You have had many agents 
here. I don't know any of them. Some may have been bad, but it is not the Presi- 
dent's fault. . He means to send good men, and I think you will have a good man. I 
do not know who it will be, but whoever it is I want you to try him and do your part. 
You must listen to his advice. I might talk till the sun goes down and tell you some- 
thing good, but I want to hear your words and carry them to Washington. 

Mr. Meacham. You have heard me often. You know my heart. I told Mr. Brunot 
you were not Indians, but men. I want you to talk like men. 

Peter Connoyer. I have not much to say. For four or five years I have wanted 
my lands surveyed. It is now being done, and I want to settle down on it and live and 
die on it. Our saw-mill is almost done. Now we want a grist-mill. We need it, and 
we ought to have perhaps $10,000 to build it. I want Mr. Brunot to know when he 
sees us dressed up that we bought the clothes ourselves. We get no blankets. We 
ought to have some for the Indians who are poor. We need harness and we need teams. 
It takes money to buy them. I hope my people will all take lands. They get from 
forty to one hundred acres each family. The treaty was to give each man twenty-five 
acres. We need cradles, scythes, and forks, and it will take money to buy all these. 
It will take $30,000 to buy all of them. Gambling — I don't know what the Indians 
will say about it. I don't gamble myself, and don't believe in it. About religion — I 
am a Catholic j so are all my family. All the children are Catholics. We want the 
sisters to come and teach the girls. The boys, I don't care whethet the Catholics or 
Protestants have them. The priest lives here. He does not get any pay. He teaches 
us to pray night and morning. We must teach the little girls. I am getting old, but I 
am easily led estray ; I may go to a race, bet a little, but I don't want my children to 
learn it. It is bad. I ought not to do it myself. We get off the side of the road, where 
no good men see us, and we gamble, but when a good man comes along we are ashamed 
of it. So it is with the white man when he does what he knows is wrong. We go to 
a temanamus doctor, and do many things we ought not, but we do not teach our chil- 
dren these things. Our lands we want to get as soon as possible. We need a carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, and miller, so that our children can learn. 

(Peter spoke in English, though a full-blooded Indian.) 

Joe HuTCHiNGS. (Speaks English fluently, but talked in Chinook.) lam glad to 
see Mr. Brunot. We are not wild Indians ; we are like white people. We cultivate our 
own farms ; we work like white people. The treaty is gone. I think I am a.good man. 
Meacham is a good man. He told us Mr. Brunot would come. I have my land. • In a 
short time I will be like a white man. My children will be like white men. The In- 
dians made a treaty before they came here. Then there were no half-breeds among us. 
When I was wild like an Indian they said they would make a good white man of me, 
and I made up my mind to be like a white man. Five years ago many were Indians ; 
now they are white men. They promised to show me how to plow, but the agents came 
and did not teach me. When Meacham came we looked for him to do right. Mr. Meacham 
promised a school-house for our children to go to schooh I have seen the agents here 
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for sixteen years ; they have taught us nothing. You see our houses j we worked outside 
and made money and bought them. When the treaty was made many things were prom- 
ised U8. We never got any of them. That is wrong. The superintendent here now knows 
what is needed ; I won't ask for a horse or cow, or anything ; he knows what is needed. Sup- 
pose one town had only one set of harness, how would they get along ? Our people go out- 
side and get horses, and they get harness, and plow with them. There were oxen and cows 
here but I don't know what has become of them. You see these chiefs, (Indians,) they 
know all about these things. If we did not work we would be very poor. Mr. 
Meacham said there was no money for a saw-mill or a flour-mill, so we agreed to help 
the work, and have done so. I think I am a good Indian. I am a chief. Mr. Bruno t 
said good words to us. We ought ,to work. We need the grist-mill now. When we 
first made the treaty it was not said whether a priest would teach us or somebody else. 
I know what was promised us. I was promised eighteen acres of land, others less. 
If we had had a good agent ye would have been better off. The agents wanted only 
the money ; they did not want to help the Indian. The blankets, and shoes, and goods 
for Indians — the house was full of them. I did not know who got them ; ' perhaps a 
rat tyee (raf chief) got them ; but I am an Indian, and think it all right. Outside 
belongs to the whites. Indians sold it, but I never saw the money. If I had it I 
would buy plows and wagons. Some of my people are in tlie penitentiary. I don't 
know why they were put in. I want to know what they did to put them there. 

Billy Williamson. I think it is good for Mr. Brunot to come. This summer we 
see things as we never did before. Since Mr. Meacham came this summer our eyes 
have beerfopened. Our saw-mill is almost done, and we expect to have a grist-mill 
soon. Mr. Brunot comes from Washington, and I want to know whether what I said 
before, and that now, was put on paper— did my words go to Washington ? Then the 
Indians were aU separated ; now they are all here. If you go to see their homes you 
will find many things they made themselves. They learned it from the whites out- 
side. The men on the reservation did not learn us. When the treaty was made we 
were very poor. For fifteen years we have been talking about what was needed. Do 
they know it at Washington ? Some white men say we will only get twenty acres. 
Where I came from I had not only twenty acres, but a hundred. Everybody knows 
we are poor. I had a cow and a yoke of oxen long ago ; that is all I have now. I 
don't want to lie to God. I don't think I am a very good man. I may tell a lie ; I am 
an Indian. I speak the truth. I .don't drink. I don't do as Indians did in old times. 
I have quit that. We can't do everything in a day. If we get our land we need cows, 
and horses, and plows, and wagons. Then we won't go outside ; we will stay here. 
There are a few half-breeds here. I think nothing about that ; they have families 
here. I want to know if money was sent here for us. Now we are like white men. 
You know about God ; so do these Indians. I speak no bad words. White men and 
Indians are all alike. Some Indians here have been shot and whipped by white men 
for nothing. Two of our people are in Salem penitentiary. We want to get them out ; 
.hey did nothing. White men gave them whisky and got them drunk, and now they 
get them into the penitentiary. 

Solomon Riggs. I am glad to see Mr. Brunot here. I want him to take my words 
to the President. I am going to speak true. It has been promised that our land 
should be surveyed ; I am glad to see it is done. We are promised a saw-mill ; I see it, 
too ; I am glad of it ; I want lumber.. When I get my land it is mine, and while I live 
I will stay on it.. Three or four years ago I was like as if I had been asleep ; now I am 
awake. Agents, five or six years ago, never said to raise anything. When Mr. 
Meacham came he said we must raise grain as the whites do, and all of the Indians 
have done so. Now we want a grist-mill. There are plenty of old people about me ; 
They are i)oor ; I am young and can take my wheat outside. Many old people ask me 
to talk about the mill for them. Some agents here have made us poor. We can't help 
the old people. We need plows and harness, and when we have them we will be like 
white people, and we will make our living the same way. You have promised to take 
care of the Indians as a man does of his children. Now we can take care of ourselves. 
I will be very glad to have a school. We want our children to go to it ; that is where 
they learn sense. Mr. Brunot's father sent him to school, and now he is a man ; so we 
want to send our children to school, and they will learn. 

Joe Hutchings, (a finerlooking, well-dressed man, wore a white shirt, buck gaunt- 
lets, and spoke English well ; a very intelligent, sensible man.) The people have hid 
in their hearts the truth about the half-breeds. They have been employed about the 
mills and shops. We want our children to learn and be employed Instead of the half- 
breeds and whites. We don't want the half-breeds here to interfere with us. They 
are getting the good things instead of the Indian ; they are getting cows and horses. 
I don't know where they came from, or who gave them to them. We want a white 
man in the mill, and we want our Indian boys taken there, and kept there until they 
learn, and they will be able after a while to run it themselves. As at the milis, so at 
the blacksmith-shop. A white man works at the wagon-shop, and a young Indian 
works with him. They will learn, and soon they can make wagons themselves. The 
Indians will soon learn themselves and can do without the white men. 
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SamsoN; (an old Indian who spoke in English.) How long will it be before the In- 
dians learn it f They are jealons of the. half-breeds. The boys will go and stay a while 
and then ruii away. It is too late now ; the half-breeds stay and learn the trades, and 
are now employed. 

Joe Hutchings. If a white man and an Indian were pntin the mill, the Indian will 
soon learn, and the white man can be done away with, and the Indian will ran the 
mill. If the Indians work in the mill like white men, they ought to be paid like white 
men. Mr. Meacham says by and by the Indian will learn ; they will never learn ; we 
want them employed now. The white man said long ago the Indians ought to learn. 
I know the Indians have not learned. But now we have waked up and want to begin. 
J£ Mr. Meacham says these things will be done to-njorrow, always to-morrow, they will 
never be done. I want it done to-day. Mr. Meacham says we have no money, but a 
blacksmith ought to be put inxthe shop, and the Indian taught, and so in all of the 
shops. If the old men had been taught in the schools, they would have known these 
things. Now we want our boys tauglit. You employ the doctor ; I am glad of it ; if 
you did not, and we got sick, we would die ; but the doctor comes, and we get strong 
and able to work. 

Jacob-Adam-Choit. I am glad to see Mr. Brunot. Our mills got bad and we said 
so to Meacham, and he told us we would have a mill, but we must work. We did 
work and soon it will be done, and we will get lumber; and we will have a flour-mill, 
he said, and now we need it. We need a blacksmith; a white man to teach the 
Indian, and the white man can quit helping ns. Our boys will get like white men. 
And we want a school-house. We are to-day as if we knew nothing. I am like my 
father, I can't read and write. Men say I am a white man, but I am only a little like 
a white man. Some time ago we said we were poor; we want to know if the Presi- 
dent sent money here. I never saw any. Did the President send these culter (bad) 
blankets, worth about three dollars? And this culter (bad) calico? I don't want 
such poor things. I see how many acres a white man has. I don't want to sell my 
land to the whites. I want money for my land. I want a good coat and pants, a good 
house. In a year' I want to have money in my hands. I don't want these worthless 
things. White men would say they were cheated out of their lands, if you did so by 
them. If you send good blankets, plows, wagons, I would take that. We all want 
wagons and horses. The Government never gave us any of them. We went out and 
worked for them. Agents have never done right by us. They took our money away 
from us. The past year I saw nothing. Now I want to get something. You owe it 
to us. Long ago we did not wear pants. You want to see us like whites, so you must 
give us these things. 

John Couchey. What did th© chief come for? I now know he came to see the 
people. I now want to talk to the chief. We want the things given to us that were | 
promised long ago. We are no more in want of a saw-miU, we have it. Long ago 
we were promised things, they did not come ; but now we are set upon a grist-mill. 
We want the mill so that our people can get bread. • The chief said lon^ ago we 
should have lands, and now we will get them. And we want word earned to the 
President that our hearts are glad for this. Besides the land, we need horses, plows, 
and harness. Long ago we gave our land to the whites, and now they own the land. 
All that we received for the land in the past is gone. Now we will receive our land. 
Your talk is good, and what we say is from our hearts. I have never received a 
wagon, or plow, or harness. Some of the others have ; that is why I tell of them. 
Our land outside we never received anything for. So all the old people talk. All the 
land which has been bought has been bought with a small amount ; my land was as 
large as all the lands about here ; it is as if I had given them away for nothing. In 
the past I "have asked for the things that were promised, but they never came. You 
talk diflferent to-day from what the white chief talked before. 

Tom Shasta. Some time ago (Miepay) you came and talked to us, and told us good 
things. Now, Mr. Brunot has come a long way; it is good. The Indian wants- to be 
good,.and he likes the whites. Lon^ ago I had no coat, pants, or hat. Papers came 
from the States and said we will be Tike the whites. Now I am getting old. I under- 
stand what you say. You are getting tired talking to the Indians. We want them 
all to be good. On most of the reservations the Indians are not like the whites. The 
whites are all over the country. They make money, and plenty of it, everywhere. 
The Indian gets poorer every day. If you want us to be like whites, give us what we 
need. We have received many things, but not what we need. All we got is gone, and 
we don't know anything. We have learned a little. All are good, and we know 
what we need. We understand better what you want of us. You see all have hats. 
Our women are dressed like the whites, and they all want things like whites. In the 
shops there are no Indians who understand how to make wagons. No Indian can run 
the mill. We want a white blacksmith and a miller. We can't be like white men 
without somebody to learn us. After a while we want a school; but these things we 
must have now. The Indians never asked for them before ; the whites said for them 
to have them, and now we want them. Our lands are surveyed. You must take care 
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of ns like yon would of ehtldren. When yon get a school the children will learn to 
^ead. You must t^ell the Indian what is true. You would be ashamed if the Indians 
could write the truth to Washington themselves. When the money and things arrive 
here they go into the store-house and the Indian never sees them. So with all the 
agents. They never give us what is sent for us. If the agent tells us what is good 
we will keep it in our hearts. Plenty of money has come here ; we don't know how 
much. 

Tom Curl. All these chiefe have not fathers. If a man is good or bad, so he will 
talk. A long time ago I understood what was told me. When the treaty was made 
we understood it. Then I was young ; now I am old. It would take ten days to tell 
all I know. If yon would get these Indians all right you must stay and see to them. 
Some of the Indians are good ; some are bad. I have not seen what was promised us. 
At one time we got shoes, hats, tobacco, and everything, and we expected they wonld 
always come. We were promised food for the poor, and we thought it would be so. 
All that was told us then I throw away. You see us here. It looks all right ; but you 
should go to the poor men's houses, and see what they need. All do not work. Some 
are poor, sick, an'd old. I am glad you came. You ought to stay always. All that 
was promised us in the papers yon mieht as well destroy. Some new folks ought to 
come and get new papers, and we would believe them. The first thing ought to have 
been the grist-mill; the saw-mill last. We need the mills to keep the poor from 

getting hungry and sick. Everybody has not money to buy food. When the mill is 
one we onght to have wheat put into it and ground, and given to the poor until they 
die, and then the^r quit wanting it. The old folks don't care about the school; only 
the children need it. The old folks need only food to keep them from dying. We 
need a bla^^ksmith, carpenter, and miller, and then we will be like the whites. There 
is too much work for one blacksmith. We ought to have three or four in different 
places. It is nothing to me. I may die to-day or to-morrow. I am talking for others. 
Every man ought to have a plow and harness like the whites. If a wagon comes to 
the shop here it has to wait two or three days before it is fixed. If a white man has a 
wagon broken he takes it and has it fixed at once. One mill and one saw-mill is 
enough. Those that don't know how to plow should go to work and learn. Some get 
a busnel and a half to sow; some get two bushels; others three bushels. That is why 
the Indians go away. When they want oxen to plow they can't get them. When 
they want potatoes to plant they can't get them. The chiefs get them. They are 
not the only ones who sold their lands. The bad men have fathers, a'nd all Hkc to 
get something as well as the chiefs. We ought all to be treated alike. If a bad man 
comes, let him have things. If a good man sees a bad man packing off things he 
thinks that bad. I never got anything for my lands. The whites get rich on our 
lands that we sold. When the whites came to this country they had no shoes. They 
ate camnias just as we did ; and now these same men treat the Indians like dogs and 
rats. If we had not whites in this country we would live as we did then. Their hogs 
and cattle eat the Indians' food. We want to get good blankets, not paper blankets. 
I do not know what our boots are made of. If we hit anything they break in pieces. 
Wo did not want sugar and coffee and such things. When I got big I saw whisky. 
They told me to smell it. It made me sick. They told me to drink it ; that it was 
good.^ I drank it. I know whites and Indians both drink it; it kills them. I think 
you ought to quit making whisky, and wine, and beer. The whites say, " Why do 
you drink whisky?'^ We don't make it; the whites make it, and give it to us, and 
they say they will put us in jail for drinking it. Whenever they have war, whisky is 
sent, and they drink it, and it makes them brave. When they are cold the white 
man says it makes them warm. When I have a bottle of whisky, and a man says he 
is cold, I give him a drink. Everybody knows the Indian don't make it. If I had a 
handful of money, and went outside, the white man would take the whole of it, and 
go and get a bottle of whisky for four bits and give it to me. White men taught me 
to drink. * 

Henry Kilkb, (Molally.) Long ago the chief said he would buy your lands. The 
calico and other things, they said, we give you. We want to know about our lands. 
I have a wagon ; I bought it. My house I got the same way. My clothes I bought ; 
the Government never gave me any of them. I got harness, and oxen, and a plow, some 
time ago. I guess that was all I got for my lands. Now we want to know what we 
wiU get for our lands. We need a grist-mill, harness and horses, and plows and wag- 
ons, and that is all we want. 

Louis Nip-pb-Suck. We are glad to see you here from Washington. If we had a 
superintendent like Meacham we would have done much better. We are always glad 
to see him come. We know his heart. We wish Mr. Brunot could go around and see 
the houses ; I don't say to stay a couple of months, but to stop a day or two. You see 
all these Indians are not wild. They have clothes like whites. Some time ago some 
of the Indians had flat heads. The whites said it was bad, and they quit. The super- 
intendent before got here at night and left in the morning ; never said anything to us. 
We understand what Mr. Meacham tells us. You hear what has been said. You may 

10 10 
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take these words, or maybe not. We sent onr words east before, bnt tbey never 
went. Mr. Meacham promised ns a mill. We have it. He said our lands shoald 
be sorveyed, and it has been done. We need a gHst-mill. Everj^body has not a team 
to go away off to mill. You say we do not plow deep. We have not enough horses to 
plow deep. Some men have good horses, plow deep, and get good crops. You may 
think what we say is not trne, but I think it is true. If we had had a good superin- 
tendent we would be all right. Some of our people are poor. That is why we talk 
about plows and wagons. Strong men can work and get them, bnt all cannot. Since 
I have been here I think I have not done anything wrong. Everybody knows I am a 
chief. I think I am a good man and speak the truth. I have helped the Indians. I 
have asked the agent to help them. What have I done wrong ? They have inst got- 
ten their eyes open. Long ago I told them to put a boy in the blacksmith-shop, and 
carpenter and tin-shop, mne of them wanted to learn. One went into the tin-shop 
and learned ; then he learned blacksmithing ; then to be a carpenter. Joe also learned 
to be a blacksmith ; now he is a carpenter. Now they cannot afford to have so much 
work done. Now the land is surveyed, who had it done f I talked to the agent and 
had it done. Some of the Indians say it was bad. I wanted to give each a home to 
stay on. If it was not surveyed somebody outside would lump the claim. So they would 
here. I think I helped the Qovemment and helped the Indians. The horse Craw- 
ford gave me ; it is nothing ; it was lame ; I don^t care for it. Palmer, who was 
superintendent, was a good man. I had a good farm outside, at Umpqua. I had sixty 
head of cattle. I lost them all helping the Indians. I did not want to come here. 

Mr. Brunot. Some of you men want six blacksmith-shops and three wagon-maker 
shops ; some want a great many plows, clothes, and other things. If I had all the 
plows in the country, and all the blacksmith-shops in the country, I do not think I 
would give you so many, and this is the reason : If I wanted an Indian to be as the 
best white man in the country, would I set him on the fence, aud bring him food, and 
clothes, and a bed f If I did that, he would never be able to do anything for himself. 
I want you to get things as white men do. You must work and get them yourselves. 
I do not promise you anything. .My heart is for you to get everything you ought to 
have from Washington, but I don't promise you anything, for I am not the President. 
I will carry your words to him, and tell him you are trying to do right. The treaty is 
almost over. I hope you will get all that is coming to you, but you must make the 
most of it. It is not yet too late to learn something. If you have no place here to teach 
them, Mr. Meacham can fix it so that you boys can go to town and learn. Some one 
said they only got a little wheat to sow. How does the white man do ? He saves as 
much of his crop as he needs for seed. I will take your words to the President, and 
he will be glad to hear that you are men. 

Mr. Meacham. I am proud of you ; you are not savages, but men. Sometimes the 
Government is slow, but it will do right in the end. The land is surveyed ; every 
man shall get his land. All will be right. The saw-mill is almost done. You have 
made it yourselves. No white man owns any of it ; it is yours. I asked you if you 
wanted a mill ; you said yes ; and so the money sent for blankets and calicoes goes to 
pay for your mill. Mr. Rhinebart says in ten days the saw-mill will be done. Now, 
if you take the stones of the flour-mill, build a little house beside the saw-mill, and 
move the grist-mill stones into it, use the same wheel, it will take but little money 
and little time. But it will take more money from your blankets and calico. I want 
to know what you want. i 

Mr. Brunot then spoke to them on polygamy, care for the old people, and other sub- 
jects tending to their welfare j after which Rev. Mr. Parrish talked to them in Chinook, 
coutrd,stiug their present social condition and appearance with the time when he first 
came among them ; when they wore no clothes and ate grasshoppers, and pounded 
sunflower seeds. 

All the Indians then shook hands with and bade good-bye to Mr. Brunot and the 
geiAlemen who accompanied him. 

THOMAS R. CREE, 

Clerk, 



Appendix A e. 



REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OP ALLEGED CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN 
CALIFORNIA, AND VISITS TO HOOPA AND ROUND VALLEY RESERVATIONS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, BY COMMISSIONER J. V. FARWELL. 

Hon. Felix R. Brunot : 

Sir : I have the honor to report herewith the results of my recent visit to California 
in the interests of the Indian service. Before leaving home under your directions 
to report at San Francisco, I received a request from the Coihmissioner of Indian 
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Affiairs to inveatigate a large number of old claims against the Department, nnder 
several different superintendents; (see appendix,) amounting in the aggregate to 
$373,133.02. 

Immediately upon my arrival in San Francisco I caused the following notice to be 
inserted in the principal newspapers of that city : 

** Notice. 

" San Fkancisco, July 20, 1871. 

" All persons having claims against the Government arising out of contracts made 
with duly authorized agents of the Indian Department, in the State of California, are 
hereby notified to present all evidences of such indebtedness, by mail or otherwise, to 
the undersigned, at the office of the superintendent of Indian Affairs, 224 Kearney 
street, San Francisco, on or before the 5th day of August next. 

" FELIX R. BRUNOT, 
" JOHN V. FARWELL, 
"Special Indian CommissioneraJ' 

This was published daily until August 5, 1871. • 

As the result of this notice only two letters were received, representing two of the 
two hundred and sixty-seven claims included in the schedules, and these simply stating 
that the claims had been in Washington for a long time. 

While at Round Valley and Hoopa Valley reservations, where a large number of the 
claims were made, diligent inquiry was made concerning them, of the oldest settlers 
upon said reservations, the result of which was that less than fifty of the number 
making claims were known to said settlers. A Mr. Rufus Herrick was the only claim- 
ant that presented himself, and, from information derived from reliable sources, I am 
satisfied that his claim and that of his wife are just and should be paid. The reason 
he has no vouchers, as stated by himself, arose from a difficulty with the superintendent, 
which was the cause of his dismissal without any evidences of the service performed 
by him on the reservation. 

From the information I could gather, my convictions were very strong that nearly all 
of these claims are either fraudulent or have been paid. At all events, none of the 
owners seemed anxious to establish their validity through the channels of your com- 
mittee. The largest of these claims date back to 1852, and are notorious, in the sec- 
tion where they originated, as gross frauds. Some of the small ones, mostly made from 
1855 to 1865, may be just, and payment has been delayed because of their insignificance. 

Under your instructions, received on my arrival in San Francisco, I proceeded to vist 
the Hoopa and Round Valley reservations, in company with Superintendent B. C. 
Whiting, (who rendered me valuable assistance in obtaining information,) and an escort 
of Army officers who were visiting those reservations in the discharge of their military 
duties. Through the courtesy of General Oid, I was provided with every facility for 
gaining information through the officers in command at those two reservations. 

At Hoopa Valley I found the remnants of several tribes, numbering, in all, about 600. 
In September, 1870, there were 649.. Tkey were actively engaged inliarvesting wheat, 
"with two of McCormick's reapers— some fifty men and women in one field. 

There are, on this reservation, 1,100 acres under fence, 450 of which are cultivated. 
This year the product has been 6,000 bushels of wheat, 160 tons of hay, 1,000 bilshels 
of apples, and 250 bushels of peaches. 

There is a saw-mill on the reservation capable of sawing 1,200 feet of boards per day, 
and a flouring-mill of the capacity of ten barrels per day. The saw-mill should be 
moved to a different site, and an appropriation made for that purpose of at least $1,000. 

I found the agent, D. H. Lowry, to be a firm friend of the Indians, having nine em- 
ployes under him, most of whom had their families, with them. 

The school here has made very little progress, in fact had only just been organized, 
and ranch difficulty was experienced in getting the children to attend. 

The condition oi these Indians indicates that while they have become accustomed to 
work and dress like white people, (with the exceptions of a few very old men who were 
entirely naked,) they have become fearfully demoralized by their contact with the white 
race. (See report of the physician to the reservation. Appendix A &, No. 28.) I am 
satisfied that the immediate presence of the soldiers is a curse to the Indians, and no 
less so to the soldiers. The Government provides a physician for the Indians and one 
for the soldiers, and, upon inquiry, I found that the principal business of each was 
treating venereal diseases. The officer in command avers that it is an impossibility to 
prevent this state of things. Whisky is allowed to be sold freely to the soldiers by the 
post traders. I scarcely knew which to pity most, the soldiers orthe Indians, under such' 
regulations. 

The small number of Indians gathered here and their peaceable disposition seems to 
me to warrant a recommendation that the soldiers should be removed so fat away that 
no intercourse could be had, except by order and invitation of the agent to quell dis- 
turbances that he cannot manage, should any arise ; and that no trader should be 
allowed on the reservation, except by consent of the agent in charge. 

There has never been a survey of this reservation, and the consequence is that some 
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Bqnatters have taken claims in the valley, and more 'will be likely to do so, mnch to 
the Injdry of the service, unless lines are drawn and made public, making the reserva- 
tion a reality instead of being one only in name. The valley proper is about five miles 
long, and a half to one and a half miles wide, with, say, 1,500 acres of tillable land 
in it. 

There are several hundred cattle belonging to the reservation which are herded in 
the mountains adjoining. If this reservation was extended to the month of the Kla- 
math River, taking in the Klamath Indians, and was made permanent by a law of Con- 
gress, it would have a very beneficial effect upon the Indians in the efforts, of the Grov- 
emment to civilize them. They seem to think that they have no permanent home, and 
the incentives to make farms and other improvements are all taken away by this con- 
viction forced upon their minds by the many changes that have been maide in their 
location. 

The Klamath Indians have no agent, though they exceed in number all the Indians 
in California who are gathered upon reservations. 

If the present humane policy is to be continued, one of the first requisites of success 
in it seems to me to be the speedy settlement of all Indians upon permanent reserva- 
tions, and to assure those already upon reservations that they will not be removed 
under any circumstances. (See Appendix A 5, No. ^, for st^itements of Mr. Knight, an 
old settler in California, who was introduced to me by Superintendent Whiting, at 
Eureka, on our way to Hoopa Valley.) 

ROUND VALLEY RESERVATION. 

After completing my observations at Hoopa Valley, a six days' ride over grand moun- 
tain rani^es, campmg oat at night, brought uS to Round Valley reservation. 

I found the agent, Rev. Hugh Gibson, an earnest Christian, and apparently the 
right man in the right place. There are about seven hundred Indians on this reserva- 
tion, and their moral condition is but the counterpart of the Hoopa Valley Indians. 
Harvesting was completed, and they were engaged in thrashing wheat. 

This is a beautiful valley, surrounded by high mountains, most of which are fine 
grazing lands. 

This reservation, like Hoopa, has never been surveyed. The land is fertile, and, all 
things considered, it is one of the most desirable locations for an Indian reservation for 
Northern California that could have been chosen. But here, as elsewhere, the want of 
a fixed policy in dealing with Indians, and the presence of a sufficient number of sol- 
diers to make a foothold for a few traders, settlers, an^l camp-followers, has inevitably 
fixed the status of these Indians as doomed to perpetual trials and persecutions unless 
the strong arm of the Grovemment shall interpose to define the boundaries of the res- 
ervation and protect it from invasion. 

There are at present about one hundred settlers in the valley, all of them squatters, 
knowing when they came that it was set aside for Indian occupancy, but the fact that 
no survey has been made has emboldened some of them to take np claims inside the res- 
ervation fences under the swamp-land act. I rode over these swamp lands, and should 
consider them as valuable for cultivation as any in the valley. One large farm of 2,500 
.acres is claimed by & former snperiutendent, and I was informed that the work of fenc- 
ing, &c., was all done by Indians. Timber-claims and cattle-ranges have been taken 
by these settlers, xipon the mountains, until the reservation cattle have been driven 
from their accustomed places for feeding, and are shot at sight when found upon a 
range taken up by a white settler. On some of the timber-claims thus made the claim- 
ants jihreaten to shoot any Indians sent there by the agent to get timber for fencing 
•or houses. 

About ten years ago there was an Indian massacre on this reservation, in which the 
settlers played the role of Indians. From the best information I could get it seemed 
to me as though the design was to frighten the Indians to leave the reservation per- 
manently. A story was started among them that they would be murdered if they did 
not leave. 

Some twenty or thirty of the settlers took all arms and ammunition from the Indi- 
ans, even to their bows and arrows, and soon after that fell upon them in the night, in 
their wigwams, and kiUed over twenty of them in cold blood. 

From these facts it can be very easily seen that the incentives to work and make 
homes for themselves are all taken away. 

The coming of our party was the occasion of great uneasiness among the Indians. 
One of the chiefs said to me that the " Great Father sent so many captains to them, 
and moved them so often that ho had no heart left." 

The school here is in a flourishing condition under the charge of the agent's wife, 
who is very successful in interesting not only the children but a large number of 

adults. 

The school is held under some trees. The money expended for a school-house by a 
former agent exemplifies the Scriptures, " They love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil." The school-house was built without a window in it, and 
was used for a warehouse. 
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A scbool-honse and a hospital are necessary to enable the agent to make progress in 
improving the condition of these Indians. 

My attention was called to some fine blooded stock, put upon the reservation at great 
expense. I was informed that former superintendents had placed thirteen hundred 
head of cattle upon the reservation, and ten blooded bulls. In four years the cattle 
numbered only two hundred. 

Nothing but the most inexcusable negligence can account for the necessity of the 
Gk>vemment appropriating one dolUur for the subsistence of the Indians and soldiers 
upon this reservation. 

MISSION INDIANS. 

The superintendent called my attention to the Mission Indians of Southern Califor- 
nia, and the difficulties that had arisen there between them and the settlers, and de- 
sired me to make a tour of inspection among them. Not having sufficient time at my 
command to do this and visit Northern Csklifornia, I sent Mr. Jamos N. Eby, a clerk 
detailed by the Indian Department, to assist in investigating the old claims referred to 
in another part of this report. His report is attached herewith, and marked A &,Nd. 30. 

It will be seen from his report that lands were ceded to these Indians by the Mexi- 
can government before the United States had acquired title to Lower California. 

From the character and habits of the Mission Indians my opinion is that they should 
be made citizens, and have a right to a homestead of eighty acres each, under some reg- 
ulation that will give them protection 'against being despoiled of their homes again. 

In closing this report I desire to say that the superintendent of QAlifornia Indians, 
B. C. Whiting, esq., agrees with me that the Government is at fault for the bad condi- 
tion of Indian affairs in that State. Citizens of the United States on the Pacific coast, 
as well as east of the Eocky Mountains, entertain the idea, and practice it most fear- 
fully, that Indians have no rights that the^ are bound to respect. The Government 
must, in some way, work a radical change in this theory, and compel white men to re- 
spect the rights of red men as well as black ones. One step in this direction can be 
made by subjecting them to United States laws when it is practicable, and provide 
some way for civilized Indians to become citizens when tbey desire to, without isolat- 
ing themselves from their tribes, where their influence could be utilized to induce 
others to follow them. • 

Some mark of honor should be given to ^11 such individual cases as an inducement 
to all to adopt the habits of white men. As touching this, I append herewith a letter 
from the Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, an old missionary among the Indians, marked 
A 5, No. 31. 

In this Christian nation there should be mdral strength enough to compel, at least, 
the exescise of strict justice as between these heathen wards of the Government and 
her own citizens. 

The relations of agents to superintendents in their duties, as the work is now organ- 
ized, have suggested to my mind that much good would result to the service if the 
agent was made responsible directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
superintendent's duties were so changed as to make him an inspector^ acting under 
special directions from the Commissioner, by and with the advice of the board of special 
Indian commissioners. In that case no one of these inspectors or superintendents 
should be permanently employed in any one locality. 

In the making of purchases for the Indian Department in California, the superin- 
tendent advertises for bids for all articles required. I was there at the opening of the 
bids. In dry goods only two firms sent in samples. The qualities and prices were, in 
the main, quite as favorable as eastern purchases. The qualities of goods at Hoopa 
and Round Valleys were very far from that standard. The prices paid were not known 
to the agent. Some of the articles were so poor that the poorest Indian would not 
take them. It is essential that everything the Government furnishes should be the 
most aervicedble of its kind, as a matter of economy, and therefore I would recommend, 
where it is practicable, that purchases be made of well-known manufacturers, and that 
superintendents be relieved entirely from this duty. I cannot see why the Government 
should not make a contract by the year with the manufacturer of any kind of goods 
needed, to be delivered at the lowest cash price on date of the order. 

An inspector would then know the quality of goods he should find at any agency he 
should visit. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN V. FARWELL. 



Appendix A e. No. S8. 

Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, California, July 20, 1871. 

Sir; Pursuant to your instructions, I have the honor to submit the following report 
on the physical and sanitary condition of the Indians on this reservation : 

Hoopa Valley is situated in the northern part of this State, and is one of the most 
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healthfal localities on the Pacific coast. It is seven miles in length by an average of 
two miles in breadth. The Indians live in rancherias or villages scattered along the 
banks of the Trinity River the entire length of the valley. Each of these rancherias 
is designated by a particular name, and they are entirely separate and distinct from 
each other, and, in some instances, hold no intercourse. Feuds that have existed for 
generations between them still prevail ; but within the last few years there has been 
a manifest disposition on the part of the more intelligent ones to effect a more amica- 
ble adjustment of their difficulties. The custom of killing each other for some trivial 
offense has become obsolete with the Hoopa Indians, but is still practiced by the Kla- 
maths, a powerful tribe outside of the reservation, about forty miles distant. 

A large number of those on the reservation are becoming aroused to a realizing sense 
of their degradation, and frequently express desires for an improvement in their con- 
dition. To use their own expression, they want to live " all same's white man." In 
their efforts in this direction they receive the hearty snpport of the superintendent 
and the a^ent, who encourage aud assist them to the full extent of their authority. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is miserable, though gradually improving. 
At least seventy-five per cent, are afflicted with some sort of malady. If we could 
have better facilities for treating them I am confident that this percentage would be 
greatly reduced — nearly to the standard of the whites. Many of the older ones still 
adhere to their ancient customs, and persist in employing their own doctors, to treat 
their disorders. , Their method of treatment is .quite too disgusting to describe here. 
They are afflicted with one disease in particular that baffles the skill of their most 
experienced medicine-men, and as this is a modern innovation, and introduced by their 
more civilized white brother, they very naturally expect the " white, man's doctor " 
has the requisite means and knowledge to cure them, aud nnanimously concede to him 
the privilege. 

The prevailing diseases are venereal, scrofula, and rhenmatism. Abont fifty 'per C6nt. 
of the whole number have venereal in some form. This terrible disorder was intro- 
duced by the early settlers, and owes its perpetuation, in a large decree, to the presence 
of the military. One of the rancherias is very contiguous to the post, and, until 
recently, the soldiers have been allowed to mingle freely with the squaws, and practice 
their venery to their own gratification. This^ state of things not being conntenanced 
by the present agent, their visits are made in 'the night or by stealth. It is impossible 
to break it np completely without the co-operation of the commanding officer at the 
post. 

Scrofula prevails extensively, consequently many die of consumption. This, in my 
opinion, is caused by theii' manner of liyiug, and their imperfect mode of preparing 
tneir food, which is primitive in the extreme. 

Rheumatism, third in importance, ought and would be very rare in this diraate, 
were it not for a barbarous custom that still prevails among them. I refer to their 
"tarco," or sweat-house, from which they emerge dripping with perspiration, aud 
instantly plunge into the cold river, at all seasons of the year. 

Their main dependence for food, exclusive of that furnished by Grovemment, is 
salmon, acorns, berries, deer, grouse, and other game. Though not so plentiful as in 
former times, yet, with the flour, beef, potatoes, &c., issued from time to time, they 
manage to have plenty, and, if they could be instructed in cookery, would live as well 
as their white neighbors. 

On the whole, they are comparatively happy and contented, though they are con- 
scious that their race is about run, and in a few years more there will be no more 
Indians. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

L. FORCE, 
Physician on Beservation, 

Hon. J. V. Farwell. 



Appendix A e. No. 29. 

EuBEKA, Humboldt County, California, August 1, 1871. 

My Dear Sir : In accordance with your expressed desire, this communication is 
addressed to you, and through you, as I hope,'to the board of commissioners of which 
you are a member. It may be that I shall seem tedious. It is very probable that much 
of what I may say has occurred to. yourself, or been suggested by others. I do not 
flatter myself that I am the only one who takes this view of Indian affairs, but my 
attention has been so feelingly directed to this subject, and I am so powerfully 
impressed with the necessity of a radical change in the policy pursued, that I am con- 
strained to enlarge, at the risk of some impatience. 

Many times my neighbors, in disgust at the reports from the reservation, have 
desired me to assail the agents in the public prints, but I have forborne to do so thus 
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far, feeling that my acqnatntance with the subject would not justify an attack on any 
person, and did not enable me to suggest any remedy for the evils complained of. 

Within the past twelve months, however, circumstances have introduced me to the 
agent, employes, and Indians on the Hoopa YaUoy reservation, and afforded me such 
facilities for observation that I feel competent to offer my views even to your honorable 
board. 

About April or May, 1870, 1 visited the vaJley at the request of a New Tork corre- 
spondent of mine, on a tour of inspection. On being informed of my mission, the 
Bigent, Captain ■ , received me very coui'teously, and gave me every facility for 
acquiring information. My stay, however, was but for a few days. About August, 
1870, the agent sent for me to assist him with his returns, and to see the property 
turned over to the new agent, daily expected. I remained on the reservation nearly 
six months, mingling with all parties, more especially with the Indians, and studying 
the state of affairs. 

I found the Indians thoughtful, docile, and apparently eager to enter into any 
projeetfor their good, if they could only believe that it would.be carried out in good 
faith, but utterly wanting in confidence in the agent, the Gk>vernnient, the reservation, 
or the white man. They said every promise to tnem had been broken ; they had been 
cooped up in this valley, away from their natural resources, with just a little flour to 
eat, enough to stay the stomach, but not enough to give energy or enterprise ; had 
been treated like children by the agent ; had no control over their own affairs, and 
knew not, from day to day, what new humor the agent micht take. They said they 
had no assurance of anything ; they were made to work, they knew not why ; their 
allowance was made or cut off, they could not tell what for ; their women prostituted 
themselves to the soldiers and officers from sheer necessity ; and that lethargy, starva- 
tion, and disease were thinning their numbers, and leading them down to the grave. 

I found, in fkct, that the reservation was a rehash of a negro plantation ; the agent 
an absolute dictator, restrained by no law and no compact known to the Indians. His 
employes were the overseers. They were treated with contempt by the military agent, 
indeed scarcely more respected than the Indians themselves; and, in turn, they 
spurned the Indians and crushed them into the earth. I found no inan on the reserva- 
tion but the agent and the doctor. The rest were abject slaves of an absolutism. 
They were held at the same distance as the rank and file of the Army are by the com- 
missioned officers. This had been the policy from the start, and the agent was not the 
man to change it. I must say of him, however, that he was temperate, and, so far as 
I could see, closely attentive to the interests of the .reservation. For some reason or 
other, he had so close a grip on the public stores, so far as the Indians and employes 
were concerned, that he very well earned the cant name of " Old Stingy." He lived 
at ease, maintained the unbending dignity of an autocrat, was pretty well satisfied 
that nothing more could be done for the Indian but to ease his way to the grave, and, 
after bein^ notified of his removal, he seemed to take no further thought but to get 
through his time. 

Durmg my stay the superintendent visited the valley. He staid but a few days. We 
had drinking and feasting during this time, but no grave attention to Indian affairs ; 
no extended investigation of what had been done or should be done. The statu qw> 
was accepted as the neplm ultra of Indian policy. He, too, appears to think that an- 
nihilation is the consummation of Indian management. I do not think such men can 
do the Indians auy good. He who does not think the Indian a human being, having 
rights, and entitled to treatment above that of a child or slave, and capably of civili- 
zation, has no business in the Indian Department. His presence is an obstruction ; 
his manners are repulsive to Indians, and inspire them with no love or respect for the 
white man, his Government, his religion, or his civilization. 

If the reservation was a plantation, the Indians were the most degraded of slaves. 
I found them poor, miserable, vicious, degraded, dirty, naked, diseased, and, ill-fed. 
They had no motive to action. Man, woman, and chUd, without reference to age, sex. 




as children or slaves. They know no law but the will of the agent; no effort has been 



made to teach them any, and, where it does not conflict with this dictation, they fol- 
low the old forms of life — polygamy, buying and selling of women, and compounding 
crime vi^ith money ad libitum. The tribal system, with all its absurd domination and 
duty, is still retained. The Indian woman has no charge of her own person or virtue, but 
her father, brother, chief, or nearest male relative may sell her for a moment or for 
life. 

I was impressed that really nothing had been done by any agent, or even attempted, 
to wean these people fl'om savage life to civilization, but only to subject them to plan- 
tation slavery. I was informed by many that stores had been sold away from the res- 
ervation, by the agents, to enrich themselves, and that in large quantities. I am well 
satisfied that the Government bounty has not been fairly bestowed on the ladians. But 
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as to any default coming to my pwn knowledge, I can only make the following state* 
ment: 

During the last two quarters of 1870 the Government is charged with over a thou- 
sand pounds of heef weekly, besides the oonsamption of two or three hundred pounds 
of pork weekly. I saw the beef receiyed from Chapman A Co., the contractors, and 
frequently saw it weighed, but what became of it I never could divine. The Indians 
were allowed no beef, only the employ^, those at work, a few sick, and now and then 
a stranger, or as a special favor by the asent. The employ^ were seven to ten ] the 
working Indians never over forty, often Teas than twenty, sometimes none ; sick, three 
or four: strangers and specialties, very rare. And all complained continually of being 

g inched. What became of the beef and pork T I asked the man who kept the meat- 
ouse, a private soldier from Camp Gaston, a creature of the agent captain, and he did 
not like to tell ; it might hurt the agent. 

At the flouring-mill a book was kept in which was entered the flour made daily. I 
saw this book frequently, and noticed entries of Indian flour and superfine flour made 
each day. The superfine was mostly as much as the Indian. I don't know what be- 
came of it ; I never saw it given to the Indians. I never saw any account of sales. 

During my stay nearly everything was so done by the agent, I mean as to distribut- 
ing flour, be^, clothing, and stores of all kinds, that no one but himself could know 
just how it was done, or what quantity was given. The men who sign the abstracts 
in the returns do so by command merely, knowing really nothing about the quantities 
expressed. But, as I said before, they are mere underlings, and any refusal on their 
part to sign would be met with indignation and incur discharge. There are some few 
items which must be excepted, and of which they have knowledge. 

During my sojourn at the reservation the Indians received, generally, five pounds 'of 
flour weekly, if they came for it, but a few times it wasreduc^ to three ; why, I know 
not. Nothing further was given except to those who worked, and as to those only 
food. I suggested payment as the inducement to labor, and the captain adopted the 
plan, and fixed the wages to be fifty cents per diem in Indian goods. I think this 
works well. I suggested many other devices for Indian improvement, but he said his 
time was nearly up and he would run his time on the old plan. I visited many of 
their poor, 'miserable homes, in which they lay in the warm sand by a little fire, and 
the agent sometimes gave blankets and clothing at my suggestion. But beyond what 
is here enumerated, I know of no further benefit to the Indian from the Government's 
bounty. I do not think the whole worth $1.^ weekly, at Hoopa prices. 

This is a small item compared tathe wages of prostitution received by the women. 
There have been in the valley all the time from one to two hundred soldiers, and I 
think at least half of their pay goes in that way. There have been about ten employes, 
avera^ng $60 per month each, and I believe half of this went the same way. The 
commissioned officers made large outlays in the same direction. This, taken altogether, 
more than doubled the Government bounty. Its effect on the Indians has been terri* 
ble. Half-breed children, disease, loss of self-respect, are only a part of the evils. It 
has dethroned the chief, set aside the influence of the father, husband, and head of 
the family, and brought to the front, in all things, the good-looking and profligate 
young women. They flaunt around in gaudy finery, while their elders are naked or 
clothed in ra^. 

My deduction from these facts presents itself to my mind about thus : If it be true 
that the Indian cannot be civilized, if it is our object merely to ease his way to the 

frave, an^ hast-en it a little, too, Hoopa has been a success. It needs no remodeling, 
t is almost perfection. The huddling together in one place, the sameness of the 
meager diet, the abject submission to the agent ; the entire want of mental effort or 
purpose ; the heretofore enforced labor ; the . prostitution of the women ; the utter 
stand-still, morally and socially, are conditions most favorable to such a result. Open 
massacre, however, would be cheaper to the Government, more humane to the Indians, 
and less demoralizing to the whites. 

But I do not look upon this as the object of the Government. On the contrary, re- 
cent events have changed our attitude and disposition toward the colored races. The 
negro has become a man and a brother ; why not the Indian ? Slavery, with its harsh 
theory of a white man's government, promised nothing but annihilation or abject 
obedience to the dark races in our land. But this has passed away. The negro will 
enter into our population of the future, and mingle with the proudest blood in the 
country. Why not thd Indians of this section make one of the elements of our 
people f 

Can it be done, and how T I most assuredly believe that it can. The reason of our 
want of success lies in our treatment and not in their nature. In their uncultured 
state, to subject them at once to the snares and pitfalls of civilization, and contact 
with its worst characters, is to doom them to destruction. To attempt to educate 
them to literature, and religion, and habits of refinement, is to induce imbecility and 
uselessness. They must do as all other people have done, learn first to subsist by their 
own labor. The first lesson is how to produce abundance of food, their clothing, and 
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• 
sbelter. And when they have fnll stomaohs and comfortable firesides, yon ma,j give 
them books. Make abundance, and civilization follows. Reduce onr poor whites to 
starvation, and they want no book-learning. Hungry Indian children will rather catch 
grasshoppers than learn ABC. 

The agent at Hoopamnst believe that the Indian is aman and a brother ; can be made 
a worthy member of society ; has rights which should be respected, and act upon this 
tiiousht daily. The plantation system should be given up ; enforced labor should be 
forbidden. Let the big farms be carried on, however, until gradually superseded. The 
old tribal arrangement, with its common property, domination of chiefs, and duties of 
inferiors, should be gradually rooted out by the kind interposition of better plans. All 
marriages should be legalized, and thus sanctity recognized and aided by a simple code 
of laws. Prostitution should be discouraged, as also polygamy. Every husband and 
father should be instructed in his rights and duties, and aided in maintaining them, 
and providing for his family. A cottage home should be provided for each family as 
soon as possible, with garden, &,g,, and encouragement and aid given to those who 
readily accept such liro. They should be made to know that under certain conditions 
these homes will be theirs forever, not subject to the will of the agent, but to a law 
which they understand and he must obey. As these homes were built up the big farms 
would disappear, and whenever the homes are made self-supporting the work of the 
reservation is done. While the present system reaches no end, either it must go on 
forever, or the Indians must all die, for there is no effort to make them self-sup- 
porting. 

While this cottage system is being inaugurated, efforts should be made to induce the 
Indian to think and act like a white man ; in short, to make him an independent and 
not a dependent being. A simple code of laws might be framed, and Indian judges 
and jurors sit on their own affairs. Every occasion of strife among them would thus 
be made a means of informing their minds, and lead them gradually to accept our laws 
and ideas. The agent might still control everything under these laws. Bat absolutism 
must cease. It teaches servility and meanness, while manly energy and intelligence 
are what is wanted. As the plantation never would have fitted the negjro for a free- 
man, so the reservation can never prepare the Indian for self-support in a civilized 
community. Many of their old customs should be gradually done away. Wife-buying 
and selling, and polygamy, and the practice of compounding crime, even )nurder, with 
money, have never been touched, but should be swept away. Eveiy female should be 
taught that her chastity is in her own keeping, that she belongs to herself. Even this 
simple lesson has not been taught. I should not be arbitrary in these matters, but 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb, yet making the lamb know which way it blew for 
its future guidance. Every cottage should be visited at least once a month, and the 
inmates instructed, encouraged, and aided. Just so quick as an Indian had a place 
worth taxing, the assessor should be called upon to enroll his name as a citizen and a 
voter, and the reservation leave him to his fate, to shift for himself as other poor 
people do. There are many that would speedily take care of themselves. 

The reservation has, in fact, degraded the Hoopa Indians, and they know it, and their 
Indian neighbors know it. The Klamath River Indians, who have had no help from the 
Government, are better fed and clothed, and more cleanly and manly to-day than the 
Hoopas on tne reservation, and would more easily be made good, self-supporting citi- 
zens. They despise the Hoopas, and do not want a reservation. They say that they 
would rather work out their own salvation tban have an agent to dictate to them. 
His dictation would do them more harm than the Government bounty would do them 
good. 

But their condition is precarious, on account of their utter want of rights, and the 
recognition of them by the white settlers. They are very numerous, perhaps three 
thousand. They have some good fishing-places, garden-spots, and ^azing-lands, which 
furnish their main subsistence, but white men are gradually settling on these favorite 
spots, and in a few years will leave the native nothing but the barren mountain-tops, 
with the usual concomitant of war and massacre. ^ 

On my explaining this to some of the Klamath chie&, they replied, "Yes ; we under- 
stand you j you talk right. Suppose we don't make house, and fence, and home. By 
and by white man come and take all, and then Indian must steal, and white man willkiU 
him. But suppose I do make house and field and white man come and take it all, what 
can I do f I tried to explain that they had rights, and white men could not do that. 
But they replied, " Well, that may be, if you would come and live among us, and tell us 
how to do all these things, and talk to the white men for us ; but they do not mind 
US." It is but too true. 

There should be an agent at once for the Klamath Indians. He should be a philan- 
thropist of ability and e:a^erienoe. His chief duty should be to advise and instruct 
them, and intervene in their behalf in all disputes with the whites. There should be no 
plantation, as at Hoopa. Let them rely on themselves for food, &c., always, but when- 
ever they will build a house and make fields and gardens, help them to tools, seeds, 
stock, &«• They should also be entitled to a certain portion of land in their own 
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oonntry under certain conditions. A acliool might be set up in time, but to prodnce 
food is the first desideratum. 

My plan, then, is the self-supporting family cottage, with instruction in white man's 
laws and usages, instead of the plantation with its dictation and slavery, and old 
Indian traditions. 

I have the honor to be, yours, respectfully, 

H. L. KNIGHT, 

Attorney at Law. 
J. y. Fabwbix, Esq., 

San Frandaoo, 



Appendix A e, No. 30. 

Report ofJfimea N. Bhy, esq,, on the Miasion Indiana of Lower California. 

San Francisco, August 5, 1871. 

Sm : In compliance with your verbal directions, I have the honor to report that I 
visited Los Angeles, and made inquiry into the matter of Indian titles to lands in the 
southern part of California, the past and present condition and treatmept of the Mission 
Indians, and noted the results of my investigation as follows : 

The Indians had title to their lands. I am assured by Don Juan Foster, a resident 
of thirty-five years' standing in California, that he saw and read documents, issued 
under authority of the Mexican government prior to American occupation, reserving 
lands about various missions for Indian uses and purposes. Colonel Eewen, ^ reliable 
and intelligent lawyer, sustains Mr. Foster's statement, so far as he can know from 
traditional sources. Others equally responsible confirm these impressions and state- 
ments, and it is suggested that a search of Spanish records in San Francisco would 
reveal indisputable testimony on this point. 

Formerly, the Indians referred to were cared for and controlled by the San Francis- 
can Fathers, a Roman Catholic association, and under them reduced to a system of 
peonage. They worked on farms and vineyards, had plenty to eat,. but little to cover 
their nakedness, the climate heiiig even and inild. Afterward, various changes in the 
Mexican government, and the final occnpation of the country by the United States, 
scattered the Fathers, and the Indians were left to their own resources, being employed 
as much as the comparatively small demand for labor would allow. 

At this date they are without an agent, and dispersed over the country, many labor- 
ing for stock-raisers, farmers, and viniculturists. Without any one to watch over 
them, they are fast becoming drunkards and nuisances. They seem to be easily per- 
suaded to any industrial pursuit by an efficient and intelligent manager. I observed 
in my wandering, in the vicinity of the town of Los Angeles, that around vineyards 
in the suburbs tne Indians were frequently to be observed lying dead-drunk by the 
wayside, or stupidly and stolidly recovering from the effects of strong liquors. 

Throughout the extent of country lately under the management of Agent Tansey, the 
Indians are fast becoming worthless, and the influence of bad white men among them 
is tending to their speedy ruin, morally and physically. Disease is becoming too prev- 
alent among them, and delay in procuring reservations and responsible men to care 
for them will end in extinction. 

On the whole, I am of the opinion that all the Mission Indians, including the San 
Diego, San Luis, and Coahuilla Indians, may, in two or three years, be made self-sup- 
porting, at a cost of not more than $50,000 per annum, which amount would include 
cost offenciug, breaking land, agricultural implements, seed, &o. 

The Coahuillas number about 3,000, the San Luis 600, and the San Diegos 1,500. At 
San Pasqual there are 3,000 acres of arable land, besides mountain land : timber only 
sufficient for fire-wood. Houses might be built of adobe and roofed with shingles at 
small cost.'iii The mountain-land would serve for grazing. 

As but little land is needed for grape-growing and other tropical fruits, this reserva- 
tion might answer for the San Diegos : water plenty. 

At La Pala there are 1,200 acres arable land ; timber, large and plenty ; water, plenty. 
On both San Pasqual and La Pala are some settlers. These would have to be bought 
out. As they have had two dry years, it could, I think, be done at little expense to 
the Government. 

The San Diegos and San Luis are industrious, if properly managed, and accustomed 
to labor on vineyards, and in raising grain, for which services they reoeive slight com- 
pensation, and this generally expended for liquors. 

For the Coahuillas a reservation is proposed, situated twenty-five miles northeast of 
Temecula ; abundant land in mountain valleys, with water and timber sufficient for all 
purposes. 

All these localities are off the main routes of travel^ and within reach of an agent to 
be stationed at San Pasqual as a central point. 
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Don Jaan Foster states that the Coahnillas wiU not affiliate with the other Indians 
referred to ; otherwise^ it wonld, in my opinion, be best to locate all of these Indians 
on one reservation, if sufficient arable land conld be found in one locality. He is posi- 
tive that the Coahnillas will work and become independent, if they, as well as the 
others, are protected from the encroachments and evil practices of depraved whites ; 
and this opinion as to their habits of industry is sustained by nearly all whom I con- 
sult<ed in regard to Indian matters. There is a general conclusion that the reservation 
svstem is the best, and that no whites, except those authorized by the Governftienty 
should be allowed to locate near the Indians. The latter have acquired strong appe- 
tites for stimulants, and nothing but exclusive separation from whisky-sellers will 
restore them to self-respect and economy. 

General Banning proposes a reservation on some* sea island, from which the Indians 
could not escape, and where they might be prevented from the purchase of strong drink. 
It is doubtful, however, if this coulabe done, except at a great cost, even if such islands 
could be found where water and timber would be plenty. I mention it simply to give 
every view that may be offered concerning the settlement of Indians on reservations. 

Others, aeain, desire that the Indians be *^ let alone,'' declaring that they get along 
well enough as at present situated. This is a truthful remark, if '^ well enough " be 
simply a state of existence which briugs about very cheap labor, for which the wages 
are bad wines and fire-water. 

I beg leave to add that I have been strongly impressed with the necessity of caring 
for and assisting these Indians to a nearer approach to manhood ; and I am more wil- 
lingly persuaded because I think these Indians are quiet and peaceable, and may 
readily be induced to better their condition, at small cost to the Government, and, in 
course of time, become good men and citizens, owning property of all kinds — stock 
cattle, vineyards, orange groves, &c. The old influence ot the Catholic fathers is still 
observable among them, and I have no doubt that, without subjecting them to the 
degradation of their old lives, they may be made to settle down and live like any other 
occupants of the soil. 

In the brief time for preparing this report, it has been impossible for me to^treat the 
subject in detail, I have, therefore, stated concisely as possible what facts were pre- 
sented before me, with the inferences and suggestions naturally following. In arriv- 
ing at facts and opinions, I sought for the responsible and intelligent men of the com- 
munity, without regard to politics or relfgion. On one point there was a general con- 
clusion — as to the proper person to carry out any plans that might be suggested by 
your commission ; he should be a man well acquainted with these Indians, capable, 
moral, judicious, and honest. 

In regard to claims which originated under O. M. Wozencraft, while I was unable 
to discover any possible and tangible evidence, there was but one opinion, and 
that denounced as frauds any attempts to obtain money for supplies alleged to have 
been furnished the Indian Department during his term of office, and which nave never 
been paid for. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES N. EBY. 

Hon. John V. Far well, 

Commissioner, 
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Saint Peter, Minnesota, June 2, 1871. 

Dear Sir : I hasten to comply with ;^our request to reduce to writiug and send you » 
my views as to civilizing the aborigines of our country. From a residence of thirty- 
six years among them and careful consideration, I know that this subject is not under- 
stood by Congress, nor by the officers of our Govemulent having the power and 
inclination to Improve their condition. 

The views and actions of our Government in reference to the Indians have, from the 
first, been guided by men who are strongly interested pecuniarily to keep them sav- 
ages ; and hence, the large sums of money annually appropriated to improve their 
condition are expended with little benefit to them or ourselves. 

There are two ^rand impediments to the civilization of the Indians of our country. 

The first arises from their religion. Heathen Indians say, ** We were not made to 
work as civilized men do, but for warriors and hunters, and if we should engage in 
agricultural or mechanical labors we would soon die. The gods we worship would 
speedily destroy us." Many of our people will say this is mere pretense, only an excuse 
for laziness. I have seen abundant evidence that very many (I suppose a large migor- 
ity of the heathen aborigines of our country) sincerely believe it. This false idea can- 
not be removed by argument. It can and ought to be by instruction in Christianity, 
and affords a powerful argument for Christian missions among them. Our Govern- 
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ment has no right to interfere in religions belief, and so cannot legislate against this 
directly^ but it may in this case, as in others, indirectly weaken or destroy snch erro- 
neous beliefs as are sapping the foundations of civil society. 

The other impediment to the civilization of the red men is in security of both persoft 
and property among them. The wisest of men says, " he that laboreth, laboreth for 
himself, craveth it of him." Yon and your fellow-commissioners, being working-men, 
need not be told that the hope of enjoying the fruit of their labors is the grand incen- 
tive to industry among white men and black men ; but perhaps you are not aware 
that there is absolutely nothing on which a red man may hang such a hope. His gun 
or bow may be broken, his horse killed or violently taken away, or his tent cut to 
pieces, or cabin burned over his head, or himself, wifcj and children murdered in broad 
daylight, in the presence of hundreds of competent witnesses, and he can have no re- 
dress whatever. It is not, and never was thought to be, any part of the business of 
Indian chiefs or braves to punish thieves, robbers, or murderers. Judges of the United 
States courts, when such cases have been brought before them, have decided they have 
no right to interfere where one Indian has injured another. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate, (Patterson,) 
in a long and very able report, printed by authority of the last Congress, shows very 
clearly that the Indians never have been subjected to our laws, and endeavors to show 
that they ought not to be. To prove the latter, he uses the arguments always used by 
men who ai'e interested in keeping them savages, and doubtless sincerely believes it 
an injust interference with their rights and injurious to th^m. But in this he is mis- 
taken, as might be clearly proven. The Indians have suffered much from injuries 
inflicted by white men, but more than ten times as much from injuries inflicted by 
each other. Our Government has wronged them when, through fraud or terror, they 
have got them to assent to treaties which they justly believed to be injurious to their 
own people, and then, by the appointment of incompetent and unprincipled agents, de- 
frauding them of a large part of what was promised them for their hunting-grounds ; 
but the greatest injury of our Government to them is keeping them in circumstances 
in which.it is impossible for them to provide for themselves. This is the condition of 
all heathen Indians who have sold their hunting-grounds, and it must continue to be 
so till they are subjected to our laws. It is also, to a great extent, the case with those 
who have embraced Christianity. Such labor in cultivating the earth to some extent, 
but not with that steady industry which they would evince if they had the same 
assurance of getting the fruit of their labors which white men have. 

Many will tell you that the Indians are unwilling to be subjected to our laws, and 
that any attempt to so subject them would bring on war with them. This is false. 
The Dakotas, when they solfl their hunting-grounds in Minnesota, sold the best part of 
the State, stipulated expressly that they should have protection of person and prop- 
erty like civilized men, and if our Government had, in Yiccordance with this provision 
of the treaty, punished the heathen Dakotas who robbed and murdered their own 
people for working like civilized men, those heathen Sioux would not have, in 1862, 
massacred several hundred whites, and brought untold miseries upon themselves and 
people, and caused our Government to expend many millions of dollars in fighting 
them. 

In the British possessions to the north of us the Indians are all held subject to the 
common law of England, and there has not been an Indian war for nearly a century. 
The hostility between the white and red men of our country is chiefly owing to the 
fact that the latter are, in our country, everywhere outlaws. If we would strike 
from our statutes the words ^^ except Indians not taxed." and punish them for their crimes 
against each other, just as we do with Irishmen and Germans, they would very rarely 
molest us — would soon be able to provide for themselves, as other men do. I do not 
believe that they or any other heathen people can be properly civilized, so as to become 
good citizens of a republic like ours, without being instructed in Christianity ; for the 
gospel is the great instrument of civilization. But subjecting them to our laws would 
greatly facilitate bringing them under the influence of the gospel, and, at the same 
time, by restraining thieves and robbers, make it possible for heathen Indians to live 
as herdsmen or farmers, which it is not now possible for them to do, because, as they 
violate the religion of their people, it is considered honorable and right to rob or murder 
them. 

Two years ago I visited most of the camps and five of the United States agencies for 
the Dakotas or Sioux, on the Missouri Biver. The Santees are chiefly Christians, trying 
to get a living by agriculture, to aid them in> which our Government has furnished 
them one or two hundred horses, and they have also purchased a number. Shortly 
before my visit heathen Indians had come to the neighborhood and stolen nearly aU 
those horses. At each of the agencies some land had been plowed and seed-corn 
furnished, and some efforts made by the agent or e^ploy6s to induce them to culti- 
vate it. 

Among the Yanktons the women have been in the habit of raising some com for 
many years, and some of them had a prospect of a good crop. The men evinced little 
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interest in the matter. Some of them said it was worse than useless, for if they raised 
com in winter they would have to eat com and nothing else ; hut if they raised no 
coni) their grandfather (the President of the United Stat^) woald feed them on hread 
and meat. 

I might write much more on this subject, but suppose I have written enough to con- 
vince you and your fellow-commissioners that subjecting the aborigines of our country 
to our laws wiU be advantajreous both to them and ourselves. But, though the legis- 
lation required to accomplisn this is simple, it is not easy to obtain it. 

May God, our Saviour, guide and bless every one of you, so that you may be in- 
struments of great good to the poor Indians, is the prayer of your servant, 

THOS. S. WILLIAMSON. 

Hon. J. y. Farweix. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVB COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF INDIAK COMMISSIONERS. 

To the Board of Indian Commissumera : 

Gentlemen : Your executive committee, appointed March 16, 1871, respectfully re- 
port that the act of Cong^ress approved March 3, 1871, requires the boai'd to audit all 
the accounts of the Indian Bureau, in the following words : ** That hereafter no pay- 
ments shall be made by any officer of the United States to contractors for goods or 
supplies of any sort furnished to the Indians, or for the transportation thereof, or for 
any buildings or machinery erected or placed on their reservations ander or by virtue 
of any contract entered into with the Interior Department, or any branch thereof, on 
the receipts or certificates of the Indian agents or superintendents for such supplies, 
goods, transportation, buildings, or machinery, beyond 50 per cent, of the amount due, 
until the accounts and vouchers shall have been submitted to the executive committee 
of the board of commissioners appointed by the President of the United States, and 
organized under the provisions of the fourth section of the act of April 10, 1869, and 
the third section of the act of July 15, 1870, for examination, revisal, and approval ; 
and it shall be the duty of said board of commissioners, without unnecessary delay, 
to forward said accounts and vouchers so submitted to them, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the reason for their approval or disapproval of the same in whole or in 
part attached thereto; and said Secretary shall have power to sustain, set aside, or 
modify the action of said board, and cause payment to be made or withheld, as he may 
determine.^' This act was supplementary to the act approved Julv 15, 1870, which 
says : "And it shall be the duty of- said commissioners to supervise all expenditures of 
money appropriated for the benefit of the Indians of the United States.'^ 

Soon after our appointment the question arose in the office of the Second Auditor of 
the United States Treasury, as to what " class or classes of claims should have the ap- 
proval of your executive committee," to which we replied that, **in our opinion, all 
bills of any and every class for moneys paid for the benefit of the Indians should have 
the approval of the executive committee;" which opinion, having been referred to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior by the Auditor, was affirmed by him, and is now 
the rule of the Department. 

From March 23, 1871, to December 5, 1871, your committee have examined 1,136 
vouchers, including cash accounts of superintendents and agents, representing a cash 
disbursement of ^,240,729.60, being vouchers for Indian goods, annuities, services, &o., 
amounting to i^j4l0f759,34, and cash accounts of superintendents and agents amount- 
ing to $1,829,170.26. ^ 

Of these there were rejected as follows : ^ 

10 for exorbitant prices, amounting to $82,786 29 

2 for being purchased without consulting the board, amounting to 2, 292 8^ 

7 Erie and racific Dispatch, amounting to 15.917 09 

21 Northwest Transportation Company, amounting to 52, 170 80 

Total rejected 153,166 20 



These two last were rejected, first, in the case of the Ene and Pacific Dispatch, be- 
cause the accounts had been incurred contrary to the award of the board of Indian 
commissioners, in the presence of the Indian commissioner, which award was made to 
the lowest bidder after receiving written proposals from three of the principal com- 
peting companies, and afterward given to the Erie Railroad without consulting the 
board of Indian commissioners, or allowing competition from the other companies; and, 
second, in that of the Northwest Transportation Company, becanse said contract was 
let contrary to the recommendation of the board of Indian commissioners, that the 
United States Army Quartermaster's contract should be used wherever available, and 
for other places contracts should be made after sufficient advertisement. 
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Your committee often find it very diffionlt to locate the agency for which goods are 
purchased, on the place where the parchase is made, owiog to a want of completeness 
in the form of voucher used in payment, and they would tespectfuUy suggest that the 
rule of the Department which requires that the " object and necessity, date and place 
of purchase, shall be stated in every case,'' should be more rigidly enforced. 

During the absence of Commissioner Bishop in Europe, and Commissioner Colyer in 
Arizona, Coipmissloners Tobey and Lang were appointed and acted on the executive 
committee. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

GEORGE H. STUART, Chairman. 
NATHAN BISHOP. 
VINCENT COLYER. 
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KEPORT OF COMMISSIONER JOHN D. LANG. 

Memoval of the CheroJceea from North Carolina and East Tennessee to the Indian 

Territory, 

Vassabborough, Twelfthmonth 6^%, 1871. 

Esteemed Friend : Permit me to report that during thy absence in Oregon I was 
requested to take special charge of the removal of a baud of Eastern Cherokees, then 
in readiness and awaiting transportation at Loudon, Tennessee, to join, by invitation, 
their brethren, the Western Cherokees ; an efficient assistant was assigned me in the per- 
son of D. C. Cox, clerk in the Department of the Interior. This band, about one hun- 
dred and thirty in number, came in from the mountains of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, having been dispossessed of all their lands and property fraudulently, which will 
appear more fully hereafter by their plea and written statement addressed to our 
board. We loft Washington about the 28th of Ninthmonth, (September,) and found 
this company located in a valley^ near Loudon Railroad Station in a destitute and suf- 
fering condition. We held a. council with them all — ^men, women, and children ; we 
read to them a kind letter from the President, which cheered and encouraged them ; 
we gave them such advice as appeared necessary. The day of departure was agreed 
on, and they^ accordingly got ready, and we set off on the day specified. Provisions 
for their subsistence on the journey were furnished by the War Department, as had 
been the case for their support of several months previous. Secretary Delano furnished 
funds, and we expended about $1,000 economically for clothing, shoes, A^c, for men, 
women, and children. Ite also furnished ^^ rations for subsistence," enough to support 
them for a short time after their arrival at their new homes. We continued our jour- 
ney, in good passenger cars, day and night, until we arrived at Chouteau Station, 
about the center of the Cherokee nation. Here they camped on a very fertile prairie, 
adjoining a fine belt of timber abounding with small game, deer, wild turkeys, &c., 
and near the Neosho Eiver, which contains fish in abundance, all of which was pleas- 
ing to the Indians. A much larger number were left behind in Tennessee and Korth 
Carolina, not being prepared to remove ; but a delegation of fifteen came from them 
on foot, some sixty and others one hundred and fifty miles, to inform us of their inten- 
tion to follow their brethren as soon as they could get ready. An arrangement was 
made with the railroad managers to take them as they came, and to convey them in 
the same manper, in good passenger cars, and to the same station as those we accom- 
panied personally. I may say, respecting the above journey, that all went on quietly 
and peaceably — no trouble and no disorder, and with no guards but my friend Cox and 
myself. Upon our arrival we sent a messenger and letter also to the governor, agent, 
and headmen of the nation, inviting them to come and take charge of our company. 
Some few came before we left, and others were expected, who would give such infor- 
mation and advice as they needed. 

Duties requiring our return to Washington early, we parted with the Indians in : 

food feeling, and they expressed gratitude for their comfortable journey and for our 
ind attention. 

This remnant of the Cherokee tribe, by reliable accounts, rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the infancy of our Government, and have occupied lands in North Carolina 
and Tennessee upward of a century, and have received little or no care (by way of 
education or otherwise) from any body of white people, and now to be deprived of and 
forced off from their lands, and deprived of money due them, appears hard to them. 
They allege that their lands were sold by Government agents, who used the money to 
pay their private debts, their bondsmen and others connected with them as pretended 
claim agents, without the consent of the Indians, and against their protest, which 
they will show on a fair investigation of this fraudulent transaction. It appears to be 
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tbe Qnapaw payment (witnessed last year) over again ; the same parties concerned in 
that are alleged by the Indians to be concerned in this case of theirs now pending in 
a suit brought by the Attorney General for restitution. 

The Cherokee name has long been familiar to our nation ; their grievances and 
wrongs have claimed the sympathy of all the good and virtuous, and I hope this poor 
remnant will share largely in the good fruits of the present policy and peace and good 
will. I wish to curtail this report as much as possible, expecting report^ £:om other 
members of the board will require much space ; continued ill-health in my family, and 
being very much worn from constant engagement by day, and much night travel, has 
prevented my reporting earlier. 

With esteem and kind regard, thy friend, respectfully, 

J. D. LANG. 

F. R. Brunot. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PURCHASES. 

Hon. Felix R. Brunot, 

Chairman Board of Indian Commission-ers : , 

Sir : Your committee, who were charced with the important duty of aiding the 
Government in the purchase of goods and supplies, respectfully report that during the 
year they have given their advice and assistance whenever they were asked by the 
Indian Bureau. 

On the 27th April your committee superintended the opening of bids for annuity 
goods. These had be en advertised for in accordance with the plan recommended by 
us, and fully explain ed in our last report. A suitable warehouse had been secured in 
New York for the delivery, inspection, and shipment of the goods, under Government 
lock and key, and had been kept open for several days previous for the reception of 
the samples which accompanied each bid. 

At the hour named for opening the bids there was a large attendance of the repre- 
sentative merchants of New York and other cities. The proposals were opened by the 
honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who proceeded to read the same in the pres- 
ence of the bidders, two representatives of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
your committee, and some members of our board. 

For several successive days we were closely occupied in examining the samples and 
aiding the Commissioner in making the awards to the lowest bidder, according to 
quality. The total number of bidders was ninety-two, and the awards were as fol- 
lows : 

Blanketsand cloths $157,588 70 

Dry goods 183,793 31 

Clothing 34,675 90 

Hats and shoes 9, 701 65 

Hardware : 25,368 96 

Tobacco 33,434 50 

Total 444,563 02 



The feeling that there was to be fair and open competition led merchants and 
manufacturers to offer their goods at, and even below, the lowest market price, which 
enabled the Government to secure goods of excellent quality at extremely low prices. 

On tbe 3d of May, at the same place, and in the same manner, sealed proposals for 
subsistence supplies were opened in the presence of one hundred and forty bidders, 
coming &om many of the leading cities and towns both East and West. 

After spending considerable time in examining the bids and samples furnished, the 
awards were made strictly with a view to the real wants of the Indians and the inter- 
ests of the Government, and were as follows. 

Beef , on the hoof $125,630 35 

Bacon 142,248 60 

Sugar 89,476 25 

Flour 258,177 95 

Coffee 69,855 00 

Soap 5,721 37 

Salt. 1,040 25 

Tobacco 28,600 00 

Total 720,749 77 
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Your committee a^in met«on the 15th of June, at the ofiBce of the Indian Barean ia 
Washington, where bids for beef and floor were opened in the same manner. The 
number of bidders were ninety, and the awards were as follows : 

Beef, on the hoof $589,366 50 

Flour 29,050 00 

Total-. J 618,416 50 



All these purchases, aggregating; the sum of $1,783,729.29, were at prices averaging 
much below what had been paid before our board began to exercise its supervision, 
and enabling the Indian Bureau to furnish a larger and better supply to the several 
tribes. The price paid for beef on the hoof was 1.99^ to 2.97 cents per pound, while 
previous to the supervision of your committee the ^rice paid was from 3 to 6|^ cents 
per pound, or an average of 4.39 cents per pound against 2.60 cents per pouud. 

The foUowing is a comparison of the result, as compared witlf the previous year : 

1870 : 
12,669,790 pounds beef, average cost 4.39 cents $556,850 70 

1871 : , 
27,441,750 pounds beef, average cost 2.60 cents 714,996 85 

27,441,750 pounds beef, at 4.39 cents, would be $1,204,692 82 

27,441,750 pounds beef, at 2.60 cents, would be 714,996 85 

Saving in favor of 1871 489,695 97 



While it is true that a portion of this difference may be due to a decline of prices 
the present year, yet it is believed that it is chiefly due to the confidence which the 
board were able to inspire in the minds of contractors that the business would receive 
their personal attention, and the awards be honestly made to the lowest responsible 
bidders. A number of the bids were made at prices ranging even higher than the 
preceding year. 

Besides supervising these public awards, your committee have aided, from time to 
time, as called upon, in making purchases in the open market to meet emergencies. 
The last and the largest of these purchases were made last month, and amounted to 
$24,098.64. 

It is due to the late honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs to say that he gener- 
ally manifested, as regards the matters intrusted to your committee, a desire to carry 
out our recommendations. Our surprise was, therefore, the greater to find him entirely 
ignoring our action in the important matter of transportation, which forms one of the 
most serious causes of outlay in connection with the question of Indian goods and 
supplies, and has been the source of great abuses when controlled by unworthy 
parties. 

On the 4th day of May last, in order to defermine the relative cost of several heavy 
articles, such as flour, coffee, sugar, &c., for which bids were tendered by both eastern 
and western merchants, we asked the New York Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania 
railroad companies to specify the lowest rates at which they would carry any or all of 
the articles named in the advertisements. As the terms offered by the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad Company were found to be much the lowest, your committee put on record 
their recommendation giving the freight to this line. We learned, some three weeks 
later, that the goods and supplies were being forwarded by the Erie Hailroad Company, 
and ascertained, on inquiry from the Department, that the managers of that line had, 
subsequently and privately, put in a lower bid than that upon which tho award had 
been made, and much lower than their own first bid. We found the Commissioner had 
accepted this without giving any of the other com]9anies an opportunity of fuither 
competition, and without the knowledge or advice oi your committee. 

The abuses incident to transportation of Indian goods led the board in their first 
report to recommend that the supplies and goods should, if possible, be transported by 
the Army Quartermaster's Department, so far as it relates to western transportation. 
Subsequent experience confirmed the board in this opinion. At a meeting of the board 
in New York in April last, the Commissioner submitted to the board for advice a propo- 
sition of Durfee &, Peck to transport the Indian goods on the Missouri Eiver. The 
proposal was found, on examination, to be two cents lower than the quartermaster's 
contract, which had been already made after a lawful advertisement for proposals. If 
this contract, allotted lawfully to the lowest responsible bidder, was understood by the 
bidders, as it was expressed in the contract, to cover the transportation for the Indian 
Department, then it was manifestly improper to receive and consider any proposition 
of a disappointed bidder after the allotment had been made and the terms Known. 
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Sacb was the propotial of Darfee &. Peck, following a shade lower -all the prices of 
the contract. 

If, on the other hand, the Indian goods and snpplies were not definitely understood 
to be covered by the contract, then the only proper conrse for the Comlnissioner of In- 
dian Affairs was to advertise for proposals according to law, and give the contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder. * 

In this view of the case, snbmitted for their advice, the board unanimonsly recom- 
mended that the Indian goods and snpplies should be carried on the Missonri River 
nnder the quartermaster's contract, or if not, that proposals should be invited by 
advertisement, and the transportation awarded to the lowest bidder. 

Taking our stand on the recognized principle of morality, we entered onr protest 
against that method of obtaining and awarding contracts — ^a method which cleaurly 
implies that, after a fair opportunity to bid has been offered to several competing par- 
ties, and the prices made known, one of them may be permitted subsequently and 
privately to underbid all other competitors. Such a course evidently must be destruct- 
ive of all fair and honorable competition. 

With further modifications in the form of advertising, as suggested by oar experience, 
and which may yet be made, your committee are more than ever convinced that all 
^^ Indian rings" can be broken up, and that the wards of the nation, who have been so 
long the victims of greedy and designing men, ought and must be treated in a manner 
worthy of the highest moral obligations of a Christian government. 

That it has been and still is the sincere purpose of our Groverument to fulfill snob 
obligations we trust has been evident in the history of the past year. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee. 

GEO. H. STUART, Clutirman. 
JOHN V. FARWELL. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1871. • 



CONFERENCE WITH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

The board of Indian commissioners met at the Arlington House, Washington, D. C, 
on Thursday, January 11, 1?J72, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Felix R. Brnnot, Pittsburgh; Robert Campbell, Saint 
Louis; Nathan Bishop. New York; William E. Dodge, New York; John V. Farwell, 
Chicago ; George H. Stuart, Edward S. Tobey, John D. Lang, N. J. Turney, and Vin- 
cent Colyer. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Brunot, president of the board. Tlie. fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen were present: Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of the 
Interior ; B. R. Cowan, Assistant Secretary of the Interior ; Hon. F. A. Walker, Com- 
missioner of Indian Attairs; Revs. S. B. Treat, D, D., secretary A. B. C. F. M.; John C. 
Lowrie, D. D., secretary Presbyterian board; W, L. Hams, D. D., Methodist board; 
Jay L. Backus, D. D., Baptist Home Missions ; George Whipple, D. D., American Mi|- 
sionary Society ; J. M. Ferris, D. D., Reformed Church ; H. Dyer, D. D., Hon. William 
Welsh, Senator Stevenson, of Kentucky ; Benjamin Stark, Ohio ; John A. Kink, New 
York ; Rev. T. U Dudley ; Colonel E. C. Kemble, secretary Episcopal Indian commis- 
sion; Dr. William Nicholson, Kansas ; Francis T. King, Baltimore ; Benjamin Tatham, 
New York, Orthodox Friends ; Samuel Townsend, Samuel M. Janney, Thomas Y. Can by, 
B. Rush Roberts, Richard T. Beutly, Hicksite Friends ; Anson M. Powell, New York ; 
William P. Ross, C. N. Vann, W. P. Adair, W. A. Phillips, Cherokee delegation ; Samuel 
Chicote, chief, and S. W. Ferryman, Pleasant Porter, John K. Moore, D. N. Mcintosh, 
F. 8. Lyon, agent, Creek Nation ; P. P. Pitchlyn, S. B. Jackson, Choctaws; A. 6. Long, 
Chickasaw ; Hon. Amasa J. Walker, Massachusetts. 

Invitations were sent to Rev. Father De Smet, Roman Catholic, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and to the secretary of the Unitarian Society, Boston, Massachusetts, but their absence 
in Europe prevented their attendance. 

Mr. Bkunot. We propose to ask Dr. Treat to open our meeting with prayer. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Treat. 

Mr. Brunot. The board of Indian commissioners, in looking over the extensj •* 
field, which is coextensive with the limits of our country — the field in which the 
Indians aie f<)und — find that they have been unable to visit all portions of the field or 
to get information direct bj'^ personal observation from many parts of it, and have felt 
a desire to know what was being done by the Christian societies who were asked to 
co-operate with us and with the Government in the work of endeavoring to civilize 
and christianize the Indians. We felt, too, that if the officials of these societies could, 
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from time to time, come together and meet with us and giv^e ns their experience in 
their efforts in the Indian country, and each receive each other's suggestions, informing 
us in reference to the difficulties they encounter, &c., much could be done for the 
advancement of the object which is so dear to all of us, I presume, who are here; that 
is, doing justice, as becomes a Christian nation, to the people for whose care Grod has 
placed upon us the entire responsibility. With that view we have invited yon to come 
nere to-day, and, as the most practical mode of accomplishing something by the meet- 
ing, it is proposed to ask the representatives of the Christian societies who are here to 
inform us of their views, their experience, and their success, and also to give us their 
opinions as to what is necessary for the more efficient carrying on of the work in which 
we are all engaged. I will, therefore, ask Mr. King, who is the representative of one 
of the societies of Friends, to make such a statement to the meeting in reference to the 
doings of that society, as he may deem proper. 

Mr. King. In view of this meeting, our executivecominittee requested the attendance 
of Dr. Nicholson, who is the agent of our comuiitt^, and whose whole time is given to 
the supervision of the work, lie is here, and can state the facts so much better and 
more correctly and interestingly to the meetiug than I, that I beg leave to ask him to 
represent us. 

Mr. Bkunot. We will be glad to hear from Dr. Nicholson. I would suggest — the 
gentleman will pardon me — that a statement as to the location of the reservations and 
agencies under the charge of your body, the progress they have made, the number of 
Indians, &e., would be gratifying information to many who are present, and probably 
would be desirable information to^Il. Our board has these fact^}, but perhaps not aU 
who are now present are in possession of them. 

ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

Mr. NiCHOi-SON. The field in which our society is engaged is the central superintend- 
ency, embracing the Indian tribes within the State of Kansas and the Indian Territory. 
The entire number of Indians in this superintendency is about twenty' thousand, not 
including the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminolcs, who are mostly 
self-supi^ort/ing and manage their own business; their agents report to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and not through the superint/endent, although th*e last-named 
officer presides at the meetings of the general council in the Indian Territory. The 
Indians under the charge of the superintendent are divided into different trCbes and 
bands, and their condition is various. Some of them are to a very large extent civilized, 
and some are wild, roving Indians, that come into their agencies only for the purpose 
of securing their rations, and remain a very short time. The Kiowas, Apaches, Chey- 
ennes, and Arapahoes are, to some extent, civilized, though but slightly so. There are 
in Kansas three distinct agencies, and the Indians embraced therein are looking for- 
ward to a moveuient into the ludiitn Territory as soon as some arrangement can be 
made for the disposition of their lands in Kansas and the purchase of new homes in the 
Territory. Schools are iu operation among the Indians in Kansas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory, varying in the number and progress of pupils, depending upon the varying cir- 
cumstances of the tribes. When a school is opened it is for the purpose of imparting 
.to the pupils a knowledge of Christianity, as well as of the ordinary rudiments of edu- 
cation, it being considered that simply instructing them in the ordinary elements of 
learning would avail but little unless they are led to a higher life than that to which 
they have been accustomed in their wild condition. Success has attended the efforts 
of the society in this direction. It cannot be expected, taking into consideration their 
past condition, the length of time they have been in a state of barbarism and subject 
to the animal passions, that they will at once show that complete reformation inhabits 
which is expected ^ut not always found among the whites. The encouragement, how- 
ever, is very great to persevere in a work of this sort, and it is believed that the efforts 
iVill be blessed if continued. The society is endeavoring to encourage a tendency, 
which is being manifested among the leading men in these tribes, to settle down on 
homes of their own, its endeavors being materially aided by means of funds placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior by Congress. Some of the leading chiefs of 
wild tribes have settled down, and are now engaged in following the ways of the white 
man, planting corn, &c., and express themselves much gratified with the experiment. 
As an instance, the case of Big Mouth, one of the most noted warriors of the Arapahoes, 
may be taken. He avoids any reference to his former life, and looks farward to the 
time when he can settle down and live as a Christian man should live. The Cheyeunes 
- and Arapahoes, tribes that some years ago gave the Government considerable trouble, 
frequently murdering and robbing white settlers, have, for the last two years, been . 
exceedingly quiet, with the exception of some of their young men who have gone off 
and joined the Kiowas in raiding into Texas. They remain quietly on their reserva- 
tion, their children attend school, and the leading men of the tribe manifest a dispo- 
sition to remain peaceable. Despite the predictions of the military, and others who 
were supposed to^ know, that there would certainly be a war with these Indians, 
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through the hlessings of an overrnllDg Providence, and through the efforts made by the 
President of the United States, the board of Indian eomrnissioners, and the religions 
denominations co-operating with them, the tribes have been peaceable and quiet, aud in 
a condition of transition toward a better life. 

Among the Kiowas the old habit of raiding into Texas prevails to some ea$ent, occa- 
sioned by canses entirely beyond the control of the society at present. These Indians 
were driven out of Texas and away from their homes (where they were engaged in 
stock-raising and doing well) by filibusters who wanted their lands, and they now raid 
into Texas, stealing horses and mules, as they say they have a right to some rent for 
their land. They are greatly demoralized by Mexican traders, who come to them with 
contraband goods — ammunition, fire-arms, and whisky, and snll to the Indians, in ex- 
change for the mnles, horses, and cattle they have stolen. The Mexicans have a hatred 
for the Texans, and they encourage the Indians in their depredations. For the past 
few months, however, the tribe has been peaceable. Throe of their chiefs, who con- 
fessed to the agent that they had been engaged in a murderous raid int^) Texas, were 
arrested and sent to Texas fur trial. One of them was killed on the way, while attempt- 
ing to take the life of his guard. The others were tried and sentenced to be executed, 
but upon the recommendation of prominent citizens of Texas, together with the in- 
dorsement of General Sherman, the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
The men who now have control of the Kiowas are disposed to be quiet, and say they 
have no disposition to give the Government any further trouble ; and it is thought by 
Superintendent Hoag, who has charge of these Indians, that it would be a wise measure 
for some of the chiefs of this tribe to be, as the Cheyenne and Arapaho were, invited to 
Washington, to confer with the President and Secretary of the Interior and board of 
Indian commissioners, in relation to their affairs. It is probable that some of the mem- 
bers of these tribes do now go out. on these raids, but they are tliose who never subject 
themselves to the control of the G()vornment, who never como in for any rations, and 
who. are perfectly independent of the Goverument. If there- have been any depreda- 
tions bj' the Kiowas since the arrest of their chiefs, it has been only by individuals 
who have gone out and joined these wandering bands of Comanches. 

The conjunction of the military post at Fort Sill with the agency at the same place 
is a very unfortunate combination. The Indians come into the agency — sometimes 
single bands, frequently more — to obtain their rations, and are thus brought in contact 
with the troops. All who are familiar with interconrse of soldiers and Indians know 
something of the terribly demoralizing influence which the former exerts over th*e lat- 
ter. It is a subject for serious consideration as to how the two can be supported. The 
Government has gone to great expense in establishing fortifications there, and it is not 
likely that the War Department would be willing to remove them. And yet, to a man 
who'is not a military man, it seems to be a very unsuitable point for a military post. 
The object of the presence of soldiers is to prevent the Indians from raiding into Texas, 
and yet the fort is thirty miles from the boundary line, north of it. The soldiers are 
without power to interfere with tlie Indians on their reservations, -and, consequently, 
the military are of no nse if they remain where they are. The removal of the agency 
to some other point wouhl be attended with heavy expense, the Goverument having 
already erected agency buildings, school-houses, &c. But, it is believed that if the In- 
dians could be moved farther north, and thus not only be separated from the military, 
but taken away from the Texj^s border, great good would result. 

The question of securing the Indian Territory to the Indians exclusively is one of 
great importance. White men have gone into that Territory during the iast twelve 
months. The military have been ordered to remove them, but have not yet done so. 
If the Territory is opened to settlement by the whites, the policy of congregating the 
Indians there with a view to their civilization will prove futile. The class of white 
men that precede true civilization are worse than Indians, being land-grabbers, who de- 
sire to gain possession of the land to sell it to those who will become the earlier settlers 
of the country. They will corrupt and demoralize the Indians in every way, and their 
fate is certainly sealed whenever this class of white men are turned loose upon them. 
It is expected that there will be an effort made this winter to induce Congress to 
make the Indian Territory one of the Territories of the United States, thus throwing 
the Ifind open to settlement by whites. Whatever is done should be carefully watched by 
the friends of the Indian, and it should be their endeavor to have this territory reserved 
exclusively as the home of the red man, aud thus enable him to be removed from con- 
tact with whites. This branch of the society has an executive committee of two mem- 
bers from each of its yearly meetings. These yearly meetings are distributed all over 
the country, the members meeting at least twice in the year for conference. One of 
these meetings was held at the ofSce of the superintendent of Indian affairs at Law- 
rence, Kansas, toenable the members to become thoroughly familiar with the workings 
of the system. There are various committees that have charge of special missions con- 
nected with the Indian work. There is also a general agent who gives his whole time 
for the purpose of keeping the society thoroughly posted in regard to the condition of 
affairs at all the agencies, and who makes inquiry into'the fitness of those who fill any 
station in the Indian service ; so that, as far as possible, good men may be secured. 
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Mr. BuuNOT. In spealdDg of the Araphoes and CheyeoDes, did I nuderstand yon to 
say that some of the grown-np IndiaDS were cultivating the soil f 

Dr. Nicholson. Yes, sir; I so stated. Big Month, the Cheyenne chief who led the 
charge when Colonel Elliott was killed, and wHo now owns the horse that Colonel 
Elliott once owned — of conrse he was ligbting in defense of his home — has settled 
down, and preparing to have a crop the next season. 

Mr. Brckot. They work themselves, some of them T 

Dr. Nicholson. Yes, sir. And one of their leading men planted com last season. 

Mr. Bkijnot. That is a very important point, for it has been the general impression 
that it was impossible to do anything with the grown-up Indians. My experience^ 
during the past summer has satisfied me that that was a mistake, and that they would 
woik nnder proper influences. We will be glad to hear from the other branch of the 
Society of Friends. 

HICKSITK FRIENDS. 

Mr. Janney. I returned about three months ago from Nebraska, where I was* 
superintendent of Indian affairs, having held that office two years and four months. 
The northern snperint«ndency, of which I had charge, is composed of seven tribes: 
the Santee Sionx, the TVinnebagoes, the Omahas, the Pawnees, the Ottoes and Mis- 
souri as, the lowas, andthe Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. The Santee Sioux number 
about a thousand and are the most advanced in civilization, they having been for a 
considerable time under the care of the missionaries of the Episcopal Church and the 
American Board of Missions, the Prrsbyterian and Congregationalist. They have 
schools, and a large nnmber of the children attend them, being taught both English* 
and their own language. A very small portion of the tribe, so far as I could discover, 
speak or write the English language, but a large number speak and write their own,, 
and are able to hold correspondence with those who are in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. They dress like white jieople. Our society has an agent there, appointed by 
the Government, and since we have had charge there, we have built a saw-mill and 
flouring-mill, and the lands have been allotted in severalty .to the Indians by the 
Government. A very large proportion of the men will work, especially for wages, and 
many of them are beginning to cultivate their own land. During the last year they 
built, with the assistance of the agent, eighty log-cabins for themselves on their allot- 
ments. They were furnished by the agent witli doors, windows, nails, &c., &c., and 
will probably move into these cabins in the spring. The Winnebagoes number 1,400. 
They, like the Santees, have renounced hunting, but the Government issues rations to- 
them — beef and flour. Their lands have been divided into severalty, but they have 
not yet received their patents. Many of them are industrious and very willing to 
work ; the men now doing the work that was formerly done by the women. Most or 
them dress like white people. They have three schools, which are well attended. They 
have a Sabbathnachool, and meetings for Divine worship are held there occasionally. 
An industrial school is much needed, and we have applied to the Government for it.. 
The Omahas live on the adjoining reservation to the Winnebagoes, and number about 
one thousand. When I took charge there was only one school, but we now have three, 
all well attended. During the winter before last these Winnebagoes hauled two thou- 
sand saw-logs to the mill, managed by themselves, without any wag£S, in order ta 
build cabins and houses for their use, and last winter they cut a goad many more. 
The saw-logs have been converted into lumber. The work of building houses has 
been arrested on account of want of funds, but we hope that will be remedied. Some 
of these Indians dress like white people, but a large portion still wear the blanket 
from want of funds to provide themselves with other garments. They have gone on 
the hunt this winter, and suffered greatly from cold. The Pawnees live upward of 
one hundred miles from the city of Omaha, their reservation being near the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. They number about twenty-four hundred. A large proportion or 
them are still blanket-Indians, living in mud-lodges. Some of them are advancing in 
civilization through the agency of an industrial school ; this, however, accommodates 
only about seventy scholars, and is, therefore, limited. A day-school is in operation, 
and has about fifty scholars. Their lands have not been allotted yet, and they do not 
seem to be prepared for that by reason of the encroachments of the Sioux, with whom 
they have been at war for years. An effort was made to negotiate a treaty between 
these tribes, but failed. White settlements are, however, being made around their 
reservation, and I hope that will keep out the Sioux and enable the Pawnees to pursue 
their intention of farming. Many of them are willing to work, and request that a- 
small portion of land may be given them. Heretofore they have cut down trees for 
their ponies to feed upon the boughs, but now, for the first time, they have provided 
hay. The manual-labor school is a great blessing to the tribe, but is capable of accom- 
modating only a small number of pupils. 

The Ottoes and Missourias number about 4.50. When I went out there first they 
had no schools; they did not .work, and depended for their support upon the small 
annuity allowed them by the Government. Now they have a flourishing school. They 
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■are taking up farms on the prairies, catting and hauling logs, and eon verting fchem 
into lumber; doilig it all themselves. I consider tliem in an iniproviag state.* 

The lowas numt>er about 250. They are much improved since we went there. 
They were very much addicted to intemperance, but have now a temperance society 
in operation among themselves, aud keep the pledge remarkably well. The most of 
them dress like white people. They have a good school and orphan asyUim. 

The Sacs and Foxes are in a more unsatisfactory condition than any of the others. 
They have dwindled down to about 80, aud many of them are intemperate. Thejr 
receive the largest annuity (per capita) of any Indians in the superintendency, and 
yet they have the fewest comforts. I suppose they will l>e removed to the Indian 
Territory, to which they are not averse. I consider it essential to the progress and 
civilization of the Indians that they retain their reservation, be protected in their 
rights, and properly cared for by the Government. If this is done, they will become 
civilized, I have no doubt, in less than a generation, which is as fast as could be 
•expected. 

The whole number of Indians in the superintendency is between six and seven 
thousand. During the hist year they have increased two thousand. I wish to say a 
few words relative to the civilization of the Indians. In the iirst place, secure them 
a permanent home; give them land of their own; assist them in bnilding houses ; 
deal fairly, kindly, and decidedly with them ; and I would recommend that as many 
intelligent, virtuous women as can be induced to go among them should be sent there. 
I have always thought that if ftur agents and employes were married men the influence 
of their wives and daughters would be beneficial to the Indians. The Indian women 
are less advanced in civilization than the men. They are shy aud timid, and will have 
but little to say to any except women, and consequently the presence of white women 
among them will be of immense advantage. If you can commence the work of civili- 
zation among the women, the civilizatiou of the whole tribe will rapidly follow. A 
sufficient number of schools should be established to accommodate all the children 
of eacli tribe between the years of six and twelve. When they have made some pro- 
gress in the English, (I should teach them nothing but English,) then transfer them to 
an industrial boarding-school. The boys should be put to work, as they4ire in the 
industrial school in the Pawnee aa;eacy, where they will be able to learn farming, &c. 
The girls should be instructed in house-keeping, sewing, &.c. Sabbath-schools should 
be provided, aud religious meetings should be held among them as often as possible. 
I will remark that during the past two years nearly all the children going to school, 
with the exception of the Santee Sioux, have been clothed with material seut by 
friends of our denomination. They have also- sent supplies to the sick and indrm, 
amounting in all to about (21,000. I believe if this policy is pursued, in a few years 
there will be no more trouble with these ludians, and that others, seeing that they are 
progressing in civilization, will follow their example. 

Mr. Tatitam. You speak of the allotments in severalty ; is there any permanent title ? 
bow long are they guurcanteed the use of the farm ? 

Mr. Jannby. The Omahas, for instance, receive 160 acres for each head of a family, 
and 40 acres to each individual, and they have received certificates — ^a kind of posses- 
sory title — which secures the land to them and their heirs, but does not allow them to 
alienate or transfer their title to any white person. They can sell only to members of 
their own tribe, and to the Government. 

Mr. Bkunot. We have the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and General Walker, 
the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, present. If the Secretary has something to 
say to the meeting we shall be glad to hear him. 

[The Secretary declined to make any remarks.] 

MISSIONS OF THE " AMEUICAN BOARD." 

Mr. Brunot. Mr. Treat, who is the secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Fojeign Missions, is present, and we shall be pleased to hear from him. 

Mr. Treat. We have now but one agency under our control, aud have had that but 
a short time. I have nothing ta say in regard to it. Our work among the Choctaws 
commenced in 1835 and 1836, and we have kept it up until the present time. We 
fully believe that the Indians can bo reached by Christian civilizatiou, and have the 
most abundant proofs of it in the history of our mission. We have been in this work 
for fifty-five years among the Choctaws aqd Cherokees, and tribes further north, and 
the evidence is conclusive that the Indians can be reached and made civilized men. I 
caniiot fully agree with the gentleman who has Just spoken (Mr. Janney) in regard to 
the Indian language. I would not exclude the English, for it has been found to be of 
advantage in teaching the Indian his own language, but we must reach the adults 
throngh their own tongue ; and, above all, it is necessary in reading the Scriptures and 
Christian books. Our experience, extending not only through many tribes of Indians, 
bnt in many parts of the world, has induced us to attach very great importance to 
this vernacular teaching. We began our work among the Santee Sioux when they 
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\rere in MiDnesota. We have six native preachers and teachers connected with onr 
commission ; we have four licensed preachers, and these we find to be useful and 
efficient laborers in the work ; we have in our service between five and six thousand 
laborers, and we have expended about a million and a.quarter of dollars in addition to 
what we have received from the Gk>vernraent, exclusive of what we have expended 
for boarding-schools. Mr. Chairman, there is one fact I would like bricfiy to mention* 
About two years a^o, an experiment was made by a portion of the San tee Sioux, who 
separated from their own people and went out to become white men, as they termed 
it. They gave up all their tribal advantages, their annuities, and everything, and 
went out to the Bi^ Sioux to plant themselves there as a colony. They were very 
poor, and found it difficult to get money enough to secure their titles, and yet they 
have worked on faithfully and diligently. One of the first things they did was to form 
a church of one hundred members. They have now a native pastor. This shows very 
clearly what the Indian can do. 

Mr. Brdnot. I understand you that they have left their own land and gone else- 
where and purchased and paid for land which they now occupy 1 

Mr. Treat. I do not know how much they have paid for the land. 

Mr. Brunot. They have settled as white settlers 1 

Mr. Treat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Backus. I understood the gentleman (Mr. Treat) to say that during fifty years 
his organization had expended over a million dollars T 

Mr. Treat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Backus. I would be glad to know in what particular direction that amount ha» 
been expended. That is at the rate of $20,000 per annum, a large sum. 

Mr. Treat. I can answer the gentleman if time is allowed me. 

Mr. Brunot. I presume there will be no objection. 

Mr. Treat. We commenced our work among the Cherokees in January, 1817, who 
were at that time in Tennessee, in the vicinity of Missionary Ridge. On account of 
troubles that arose the tribe was transfeiTed across the river, with great loss to them- 
selves, and also retarding, very materially, our work among them. In 1818 we com- 
menced among the Choctaws and established a flourishing mission among them. We 
have been among various other tribes. Those were the large missions, the expenses- 
being at times quit'C large. We have been among the Senecas a long time. We have 
been among the Choctaws since 1835- ^36. I took pains to ascertain the amount, and I 
am not mistaken. It was over a million of dollars. 

Mr. Brukot. It has been suggested to me several times that the Presbyterian Church 
had been at work for many years among the Indians and had not succeeded in civiliz* 
ing them. One remark ot the secretary (Mr. Treat) shows why they have not succeeded. 
Whenever a mission had secured a foothold among the Indians, somebody wanted 
their laud, and they had to go, and the work had to be done over again. And it has 
always been this way until the present state of aifairs. It illustrates oue'great point 
which we ought to make, and which our board ought to make — that it is the duty of 
our Government to protect the Indians on the land which it has given them, and to 
which tbey had the prior right, and which right was acknowledged by the Government 
and confirmed by the treaties. We should insist on the Government maintaining for 
them this right.* The fact that a million of dollars has been expended, and the object 
for which it was expended has been defeated by the very means which the Government 
has undertaken for the purpose of civilization, is a very important one. We will now 
hear from Dr. Ferris, of the Eeformed Church. 

reformed cnyRCH missions. 

Mr. Ferris. I have come here more to listen than to talk. This is an entirely new 
work for us. We have two agencies, and, as it has only been four or five months 
since our agents reached the held of their labors, we have done, as yet, very little 
The first trouble we met with was to secure the services of suitable men as agents, for 
the pay which is allowed them by the Government. We made application to men that 
Ave thought would be the right men for the positions, but they declined on the ground 
of inadequate compensation. We have had a feeling among us that I might as welt 
express, and that is that these agencies have paid heretofore by cheating, and we trust now 
to carry them on without cheating. We have an agency among the Fimas and Marico- 
pas, upon the Gila Kiver. Schools have been established, and the agent reports that 
the Indians are cultivating the land, manufacturing to some extent, and are disposed 
to accept civilization. They wish instruction, and we hope to send out a missionary 
and teachers to assist the agent in the work. He is qnite well contented, and is able 
to live on his salary from the fact that the teacher employed there is his wife, and that 
helps him out. We have sent out supplies of all kinds, from a melodeon down to a 
primer, and articles of different kinds for the Indians. Besides that, we have an agency 
among the Apaches. The agent reports from six to seven hundred Indians ; and others- 
that have come in will make the number eight or nine hundred. There are some other 
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Indians, aboat four handred, on the other side of the Colorado River, who wish to unite 
with the Indians of this agency. The agent is a man of rare ability and character. I 
judge, from one of his letters, that he is the only white man there. He says, " Send 
out some one to join nie to keep me from barbarism.^' 

Mr. Brunot. Yon are going to send somebody out? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir; we hope to send some one out in the spring. The agent 
reached his post in September last. We understand that others of the Apaches have 
been settled upon reservations, and there has been some intimation to us that we. 
might, perhaps, be requested to take charge of them. We are disposed to do what we 
can. The Indians are represented to us as cnltivating the land and disposed to settle 
down and accept civilization. The Pinias and Maricopas are civilized to some extent, 
and are cultivating the land and manufacturing to some extent. 

Mr. Brunot. It is proper to say to the gentleman who ha^ just spoken, that the new 
reservations of the Apaches in Arizona are pro)K>sed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be placed under the care of the Retbrmed Church, and no doubt there will be considera- 
ble preparation necessary, and a demand made upon the efforts of your society to carry 
on that work. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, sir, we are a little church, and have a pretty large mission in hea- 
then lands, but we will try to do all we can. 

• BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

Mr. BRyxoT. We will be glad to hear from Dr. Backus, of the Baptist denominatiop* 

Mr. Backus. In 1817, our people commenced with the Pottawatomie Indians, in 
Michigan. Afterward, we went to Kansas and continued the work there until 1868, 1 
believe. In 1818 we commenced with the Cherokees, then in North Carolina. When 
the Government moved them from that State the same missionary went with them. 
The mission is very prosperous. Oar communicants are numbered by thousands ; our 
laborers by scores. Several places of worship were burned during the war. We now 
have about fifty schools. Our society comuienced with the Creeks, in 1823. They were 
then in Alabama. I think it was in 1832 that they went to the Indian Territory, our 
representative going with them and continuing the work. We have twenty- four ardent 
missionaries working there as helpers. In 1826 we commeuced our work with the 
Choctaws then in Kentucky. They passed into the Indian Territory, and our mission- 
ary went with them. In 1828 we commenced with the Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
erected a building at an expense of two or three thousand dollars, and continued the 
work until it was broken up by the removal of the Indians. In 1830-'31 we commenced 
with the Shawnees. In 1833 with the Delawares. We continued with them more or 
less until they were removed south. In 1833 wecomuienced our mission with the Otta- 
was. We continued it down through a lougperiod. The Ottawa mission was remarkably 
blessed, a large per cent, of the population becoming communicants in the church. In 
1833 we commenced with the Omahas instead of the Ottawas. I confound the one with 
the other. In 1834 we commenced with the Kickapoos. I could speak of schools and 
missions, &c. I will say I believe what Dr. Treat has said. 1 think I can show that 
our people have spent more than a million dollars in these Indian missions. We have 
now five agencies; the Cherokee, the Creek, in the Indian Territory, the Pi-Utes, in 
the eastern and northern part of Nevada, the Walker River, in the southern and west- 
ern part of Neva<la, the northwestern Shoshones in Central Utah. Our agent with the 
Cherokees is J. B. Jones. He is perhaps the best Cherokee scholar that lives. 

The Creek agent has been with the tribe for a long time, and is present here, and I hope 
he may be heard from. Our present agent with the Pi-Utes is Charles F. Powell. The 
first man obtained for the position died soon after arriving on the ground. 

At the Walker River agency, C. A. Bateman is the agent. At the Central Utah agency 
Creorga W. Dodge is the agent. We have been veiy much embarrassed, as my brother 
has said, in finding a man suitable to fill the position of agent, and I feel the need of a 
satisfactory man, especially in this Nevada agency. I spared no pains to obtain one, 
and by personal efibrts, and encouragement of additional support from our society, if 
necessary, I secured George W. Dodge. We have applied to many men in whom we 
have confidence, but, as my brother has stated, the salary was not sufiicient to encour- 
age them to come. They were men who would not steal and speculate, and conse- 
quently would not accept the position. We have assistant associates with the agen- 
cies ; we have nine of them in the Indian Territory to whom we are paying some three 
thousand dollars per annum, more or less. .We have instructed these ageuts that they 
were oflScers of the Government, that their first duty was to the Government, and that 
they were in every possible way to sustain it, and commend it to the Indians. 

METHODIST MISSIONS. 

Mr. Brunot. Dr. Harris, who represents the Methodist Church here, will be good 
enough to make a statement to the meeting. 
Dr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I represent a society here to-day that began its work 
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among the Indians in 1814, commencing among the Wyandotte Indians, at Sandosky, 
in the State of Ohio. From that ^day to this there has been no time that the Method- 
ist Chnreh has not had men among the Indians, and we have met with great suceeas 
in transacting our missionary work. W» have always taken a very deep interest in the 
christianization of the Indians. We have now some nine or ten missionaries, and we 
had at the last report about twelve hundred commnnicants among the Indians. In re- 
gard to these agencies, it ho turned out in the allotment of agencies that there was no 
agency allotted to ns in which we had a missionary at all, and our society hesitated 
for a while to enter into this plan, feeling that they were not prepared tio take upon 
themselves any more missionary work, at present, of that class. In our intercourse 
with the Department of the Interior, and the Indian Bureau, we did not understand 
that the relation we were to sustain to the Government, in this matter, involved the 
placing or establishment of schools, &c. We understood that we became responsible 
to the Government in the nomination of agents for the agencies assigned to us, and we 
endeavored to nominate good men to take charge of them, who would be true to the 
Government and true to the Indians, and who would not live by stealing. Whether 
we have succeeded in this I am not informed. We had two agencies. 

We bad in the first place four agencies, three of which were in Oregon, but one of 
them, by mutual arrangement between the Interior Department and our society, has 
been surrendered and transferred to the Roman Catholic Church for the reason that 
they had a mission and we had not. I speak of the Grand Ronde agency. We have 
the*^ Siletz Warm Springs and the Klamath agencies, the latter having been recently 
alsigned to us. The agency at Fort Hall was assigned to us, add we nominated an 
agent, but from certain representations made to us we surrendered it, with the under- 
standing that it should be transferred to njiother denomination. It has been ascer- 
tained, however, that the parties were mistaken in the representations that they made ; 
that the facts were not as they supposed them to be, and the Department of the Inte- 
rior has restored the agency to us, and our agent, who was there, will go back. 
We have an agency at Yakama which, I understood, was visited by the president of 
this meeting during last year. We have a very earnest and faithful man there, as we 
believe, who is a good friend to the Indians at heart, and who spends a great deal of 
his time working for them. He has acquired their language so as to speak it fluently. 

i In the State of Michigan an agency has been assigned to our church. Mr. , 

who had been for a long time among the Indians, and spoke their language and en- 
joyed their confidence, was appointed agent, but he died before entering upon the du- 
ties of his position. We then nominated Mr. Smith, who had been in the Indian office 
in Detroit for several administrations, and was very familiar with the Indians in the 
State. He was lost in a steamboat accident upon Lake Huron. We have recently 
recommended for appointment a gentleman by the name of George W. Bettys, who was 
at one time a missionary for our church among the Indians in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. He is not connected with the ministry. We have five separate missions in 
the State of Michigan, and three or fonr of them are served by Indian pastors. I shall 
be very glad to furnish the commission the information asked for just as soon as I can 
secure it l>y correspondence. The information of the details of this school and mission- 
ary work in these various agencies is not in our office in New York, because they are 
directed by the local authorities of the church there. 

CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS 

Mr. Brunot. I would be pleased to hear from the Rev. Mr. Whipple, of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

Mr. Whipple. There were assigned to the American Missionary Association four 
agencies in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Washington Territory. The three agencies that 
were assigned to us in Minnesota and Wisconsin have no superintendent, and \ there- 
fore the American Missionary Association took special pains to secure men of more 
than ordinary ability and experience to fill the office of agents. We were not able to 
secure agents on the salary which the Government gives In order to do so it was 
necessary that the association should add to their salaries to the amount of some 
thousands of dollars ; and it seems to me the Government will always find great dif- 
ficulty in getting men because of the meagerness of the compensation. 

In regard to the progress of the work, I think I can say that our agents and laborers 
there find all the success they can reasonably expect. In the first place, upon their 
arrival there it was a season of the year when it was most unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; Then the Government required their services in the investigation of 
certain frauds which had existed against the Government and against the Indians, in 
which they were able to render material assistance. In regard to the Indians at the 
White Earth reservation, where there is an Episcopal mission, under a native minis- 
ter, nothing can be said except that which is encouraging. Their native minister is a 
good one. They all dress in citizens' dress, and act as well as citizens generally. They 
have undertaken the cultivation of the soil, it being but recently that they have had 
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an opportanity of doing anything of the kind ; probably one hundred and fifty acres 
of ground are under cultivation by the different Indian farmers, from three to tive 
acres each. Twenty-five Indian houses have been built; the agent has built a large 
school-house, which will be couducted on the plan of a boarding-school, and the indi- 
cations were, when I was there, that the house would be filled. I took with me a 
letter from Bishop Whipple; it was read to the Indians. They- said that they 
accepted me as their representative in the payment which was about being made to 
them, and which I went there to attend, as I brought with me a letter from the best 
friend they knew of; and iu relation to the school-house, they said, ^^ We know now 
that something is being done with the money." In the little experinieut made there 
iat White Earth, there is every reason to believe that if ordiuary inducements to labor 
are given to these Indians, they will in a short time become as industrious a community 
as any you will find in the Northwest. There is one agency among the Chippewas of 
Superior, and one among the Menomonees. I think there is iu Wisconsin a small 
agency, and a similar band in Washington Territory. Very little has been done there 
for the education of the Indians, for the reason that the baud was a small one, and 
were so scattered, and their habits have been so roaming that the school has been 
only a limited one. I would say here something with regard to the need of work on 
the White Earth reservation. It is necessary that increased expenditures for sohool 
purposes should be made, and buildings should bo so enlarged and inoteased in num- 
ber as to furnish twice the accommodatioui< they now do. There are thirty-six town- 
ships of the most excellent land set apart fin* the Indians. I think the question of 
Indian civilization fairly settled, and the plan has all the elements of success, if we 
can have increased facilities in the way of money and labor in assisting the work of 
the missionaries who are at present among the tribes. I think that the paper sent us 
by Mr. Colyer makes some inquiry of what the agents most complain. So far as our 
agent's are concerned, they complaiu mostly of tUe difficulties that arise froni contact 
with the whites. In the first place, they need more stringent laws to enable them to 
prevent the introduction of whisky into the Indian country. I do not know that 
they complain of anything else so far as the Government is concerned. They feel 
that the Government has responded to all their demands, and they are greatly en- 
couraged ; they believe that the effort will prove a success, aud we shall be able to 
civilize the Indians. Mr. Chairman, will yon permit me to make one remark f I listened 
with much interest to the remarks that have been made in relation to teaching the 
English language to Indian children. It seems to me that there is no substantial dit- 
ference of opinion between the gentlemen who have spoken on the subject. Where 
there is an Indian literature I would not hesitate to teach it, and to teach them iu 
their native language; but where we have got to create an Indian literature, aud es- 
pecially where they have no Christian lit^erature, I would, under existing circum- 
stances, teach them the English language. At the formation of the Government an 
attempt was made to keep the Indians a distinct race; iu fact they were really a sort 
of foreign nation in the midst of our own territory, and then it was essential that 
they should have a language of their own ; but now they have got to be surrounded 
more or less with an American and English population, I want to introduce them 
into our Government as citizens, and it is therefore necessary that we should 
teach them our language, that they may iu time speak it. ' 

Mr. Bbunot. I think the gentleman does not differ from those who have previously 
spoken in reference to the teaching of the English language; the only difference is 
that some of them find it, or think they find it, better to teach them through the 
English language, and their efiorts are defeated in the teaching of that language. 

EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 

Rev. Dr. Dyer, Senator Stevenson, and Mr. Welsh represent the Episcopal Society. 
I should be glad to hear from Dr. Dyer such views aud statements as he may feel 
prepared to make. , 

Mr. Dyer. To save time, I hope Mr. Welsh will undertake to make a report for our 
society, as he is more familiar with the subject than I. 

Mr. Welsh. The work to which my attention has been specially called, is that 
which was commenced quite a number of years ago among the ludians. Three years 
fiince we had the supervision of three agencies; a little more than one year ago we 
had the supervision of seven. Two years since, the wild Indians of the Sioux or Da- 
kota uatiou in the regiou of DeviPs Lake and those in the vicinity of Lake Traverse 
were almost in a starving condition. Many of them were committing acts of the 
most savage cruelty. Dr. Daniels was the agent at Lake Traverse. The agency at 
Devil's Lake is now in charge of the Roman Catholic Church. At Devil's Lake the 
change has been marvelous. Men who a short time ago, comparatively speaking, 
were committing acts of the most savage cruelty, are now settled on the reservation, 
and some of them have developed into skillful farmers. The Christian policy pursued 
toward l^e ludians by the agents has been eminently judicious. They have shown 
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the Indians how to work, and in no case have they priven them help nnless the Indiana 
were willing to work, and conseqnently they are nearly all indnstrions people. They 
dress in citizens' clothes. Those who three years ago were engaged in scalping and 
committing other acts of violence and outrage are now industrious. The agent testi* 
iied to me that his worst Indians are now as skillful and industrious as any they have 
on the reservation. I agree with gentlemen here as to the beneficial results of indue* 
ing women to go among the Indians. I persuaded the mother of one of our agents 
to go among them. She has been there but a little while; she has gone into their 
houses, taught them knitting and sewing, and how to make their own garments, so 
that they now need only the material. These are the Poncas. Their schools are in 
a prosperous condition, and the Indians are advancing on the road to civilization. 
The women have commenced a mothers' meeting, and on Sunday they attend religious 
worship. There is a teacher there, a very excellent man, from Lawrence, and he co- 
operates with our agent and with the missionary in the work. The other agencies 
are the Sioux or Dakota, except one given to the church among the Cheyennes. Of 
that I have no knowledge. Dr. Dyer has a letter on the subject and can have it read. 
The misHiou, to which our brother of the Society of Friends referred, among the San- 
tee Sioux, is one we have had for eleven years. They lived in log-houses when I was 
there last — this time last year. They have been very much embarrassed because im- 
plements of agriculture have not been furnished them and lauds have not been 
given to them in severalty, and that caused the breaking up of the band that was re- 
ferred to by Dr. Treat One of the chiefs with his whole band determined they 
would bo men. To do this they had to give up all their rights to property in the 
tribe, their annuities — in fact, they left the tribe without a farthing to commence on. 
By hard work and perseverance they have succeeded. The rest of the tribe — the San- 
tee Sioux — are to a great extent Christian men and women. They are industrious and 
respectable people. The head chief was, at one time, the fiercest of the tribe, but 
now I do not know a more sagacious man among all the tribes that have come under 
my notice. The tribe next to this that we have the appointment of an agent, is one 
where the Presbyterians have a man. We have a man with them, and I shall speak 
' only of onr operations. The mission has three houses, a church, and a school-house. 
On each end of the reservation there is a church with a mission-house. The Indians 
have assisted in the building of houses, doing the rough work. The change for the 
better among these Indians has been marvelous. Instead of being lazy, and com- 
pelling tht> women to do their work, tbey are industrious and areopeniug farms, building 
nouses, and going on with the work of civilization very rapidly. The lands have been 
surveyed, but have not yet been given to the Indians in severalty. Three of the chiefs 
have been baptized; they are men I know very well, who are iudustrions and are lead- 
ing the euMre baud to civilization. This tribe of Yankton Sioux are now pi'ogressing 
very rapidly, and with the aid of the Government they will coutiuue to improve, be- 
yond all question. .There is a difficulty that has existed, and one for which we have 
not, as yet, found a remedy — that of feeding the Indians indiscriminately, whether 
they were idle or industrious. The Sioux above this tribe are not thoroughly located 
yet, but they are progressing toward civilization, and have been behaving in a very- 
proper manner. The next agency on the same side of the river is the Upper Missouri, 
or Crow Creek. The Indians I have seen there are very quiet, respectable people, en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and long for schools. ' 

1 was up to the month of the Cheyenne River. There the Indians seemed very anx- 
ious to have schools also. Beyond this there is a very large band living. They come 
in to see and watch what advantage there is to be obtained by this civilization, and 
seem very deeply impressed. If we can give them lands in severalty', and agricultural 
implements and cattle to stock their farms, I have no doubt they would all come in, 
for the Indians realize the importance of this matter of civilization. Beyond these is 
a baud of Indians we must treat with before the Northern Pacific Railroad gets there. 
They have a great abhorrence for a survej'or. I asked some of them to let us go out 
.and survey the Land. They said they had seen men doing that kind of business along 
the railroad, and they had never done them any good. The other agency is that of 
Spotted Tail. When it was located at Whetstone we had a very large school there, in 
which the children learned rapidly. That is characteristic of the Indian children. 
They are very quick to learn. The other agency is that of Red Cloud's Indians, who 
are a roving people. Red Cloud said plainly that, so long as the Government supplied 
him and his people with food, he did not care mnch about schools or missionaries. A 
very intelligent man has gone among them. As the Commissioner of Indian Aifairs. 
has recently been there, I hope he will say a word or two upon the subject. 

I v\ill refer to one point of great interest; that is the use of their own language 
among the Indians. Some of us had the same idea that they should teach theiii noth- 
ing but English, but those who were the strongest advocates now think it best to 
teach them their own language first, and they will afterward acquire the English much 
easier. Theirs is a phonetic language, and a smart boy will learn it in three or four 
weeks ; and we have found it far better to instruct them in their own language, and 
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also to teach them English as fast as we can. It will be very difficult, if not impose 
Bible, to spiritaally benefit the Indians, nnless you instruct them in their own tongue. 
We have four Indian teachers. We have a number of ladies of cultivation who have 
i;one out to instruct the Indians at the Yankton agency. We have three with the Sautee 
Indians, two with the Poncas, and another who has inst left here during the last few 
weeks. There is everything to encourage us. The Episcopal Church has raised a com> 
mittee to co-operate with the Ooverument in the work. We hnve appointed a special 
committee, with Senator Stephenson as chairman, to watch over the interests of the^ 
Indians committed to our charge, guard their titles to land, &,e. The body to which I 
belong is thoroughly aroused, and during the last two years has spout a large amount 
of money in the work. They are anxious to do everything they can. 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

Mr. Brunot. The Rev. Dr. John C. Lowrie, of the Presbyterian denomination, will 
be heard from. 

Dr. Lowrie. I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, to be a listener, and I do'not intend to 
take very much time in the remarks which I will make. I would say at the outset 
that our present views of the wA'rk of this board and Of our church have been very 
much modified by the past experiences of .our branch of the church in the missionary 
field. I am verjr glad that the honorable Secretary of the Interior is present. We all , 
read with great interest his report this year, in which he recognized the idea of center- 
ing all the Indian tribes in the Indian Territory. For years I have thought this should 
be brought about. It would facilitate the spreading of the Gospel by the different 
missionaries among the tribes, and they would advance rapidly toward civilization, 
soon being able to stand side by side with the whites. The object of the missionaries 
IS to give them the Gospel, and civilization will follow as the result. This has beeuT' 
verified in a small mission of ours in Michigan, on Grand Traverse Bay. It was then 
almost inaccessible. We sent a missionsgry there; an educated gentleman. He went 
there, accompanied by his wife, and they have been there from that day to within a 
few months. The work has been accomplished, and they have now left. The Indians 
were in as miserable a condition as any tribe you can find, living in wigwams, their 
wives cultivating little patches of corn, &c. Now they are scattered out on farms, are 
respected by the white people ; they gave up their tribal relations, &c., and are now in 
a most prosperous condition. There is a very interesting volume, published in 1838, in 
London, containing evidence taken before a committee of the British Parliament in 
relation to certain Indians. It is a valuable book, showing that the true way of reach- 
ing these people is through the Gospel itself. The Gospel first, then civilization. The 
order should not be reversed. This doctrine is ground upon which we Should all 
staqd. My observation of this work has convinced me of the truth of it. The church 
with which I am connected has always taken a lively interest in Indian missions. 
When some of the Indians who ara now living in the Indian Territory were residing 
in the Carolinas, we had missionaries among them. A large majoritv of our laborers 
have been sent among these people, and the amount of money expended for them has 
run up to many hundred thousands, perhaps millions. The church has two boards of 
missions — the fiu'ei^n and home. Thirty years ago this work was placed in the hands 
of the board of foreign missions, where it remains to this day. We did not ask for any 
of the agencies. In fact it was considered doubtful if the plan did not involve the 
uniting the church and state, and some were disposed to remain at arm's length. But 
the more closely we examined the subject the more we became convinced of its feasi- 
bility. It was, perhaps, a^little unfortunate at the outset that the agencies were not 
tendered to the denominations whose representatives were on the ground. It would 
have been better if the agent had been of the same view as the man already on the 
ground. The following is a list of the agenc ies finally assigned to us : (See Appendix, 
page 184.) Ten in all were tendered to us. Some difficulty was experienced in securing 
agents, and we finally published a notice calling for agents, stating the amount of salary 
and other information concerning the subject. In response to this we received applica- 
tions from all parts of the country, accompanied by recommendations as to the fitness 
of the applicants of the very highest order. We considered the salary sufficient. It 
would be a small compensation, but would enable them to live ; and we felt that the 
agents should be actuated by a higher motive than the mere question of salary. So far 
as we know the men we have nominated for appointment are respected in the Depart- 
ment, and are, I believe, highly competent. They are, with one exception, professed 
Christians. In regard to the agencies, our friends in New Mexico and Arizona write 
to us that they found it extremely difiicult to do anything in the way of education. 
In some cases the Indians are not on reservations, but are roving about, and it is im- 
possible to carry out any plan among them. The necessity for their being put npon 
reservations is very great. The Navajoes are now in a position to require buildings, 
and yet they cannot be furnished for want of funds. I know it is the purpose of the 
Department to obtain these funds, but it has not as yet succeeded in doing so. Until 
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these buildings are provided it is impossible for the missionary boards to go on and 
pat np those bnildings. In the first place they have not the finds ; in the next place 
they have not the land. I, for one, have no desire tosee missionary boards owning a foot 
of land, but the Government shonld let them have and retain the use as long a« they are 
engaged in the work. We are making some progress in the civilization of the Indians. 
Cochise, a chief whose name has been associated with many acts of violence and 
bloodshed, has been induced to come on to a reservation, and will visit Washington in 
response to the persuasions of one of the agents, who was appointed upon our recom- 
mendation. By winning the confidence of Cochise, he has been induced to give up his 
roving life and become a friend to the whites. Among the Navajoes and other 
tribes we have started schools — among the Senecas, the Lake Superior Chippewjis, the 
Creeks, (where we have no agent.) In all of these missions there are day and boarding 
schools. The condition of the Nez Percys is very remarkable, and the encouragement 
is marked. The old mission<iry, Mr. Spaulding, has gone back and been received with 
open arms. In the education of the Indians I think both the English and Indian 
tongue shonld be taught. If possible, teach them in their own tongue, but not exclu- 
sively. You have greater access to the mind of a people through their own tongue 
than through a foreign one. I heartily concur in all that has been said in regard to 
the beneficial influence exerted by Christiau women over the Indians. In regard to 
this question of compensation of a^^euts, I think if you make these places a tempta- 
tion, if you give such sala^esas will induce men to go out into this Indian country, 
you may not get as good men as you can on a less support. It gives me great satisfac- 
tion to bo able to meet my friends of different denominations and talk over these ques- 
tions, fur I am in perfect sympathy with them. I am very much impressed with the 
idea that the Indians are now in a very critical period of their history. It is clear to 
my mind that the Indians' cause cannot remain much longer as it is. They must go on 
reservations and they must be compelled to stay there, or a conflict between them and 
the white people is inevitable, and then the Indian is sure to go to the wall. They 
must go on reservations where they will receive the protection of the Grovernmeut, 
and where they will receive Christiau teaching. If the Government will hold on to 
this policy for the poor Indians, and if the Christian people will only come forward 
and furnish the right sort of men, we shall see their men capable citizens. Some of 
the Indians are present, one in particular, who I invited some years ago to visit me at 
my bouse. I was very much pleased with him at the time, as were some friends who 
were present. I hope we may hear from him now. 

Mr. Brunot. There are some gentlemen here, representatives of the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and, I believe, the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and it is designed to call upon 
them for some remarks. General Walker, I learn, cannot be present with us this even- 
ing, and \m would like very much to listen to any remarks he may think proper. 

General Walker asked to be excusedi * 

On motion of Mr. Stuart it was resolved that when the meeting adjourn it be to 
meet at half past 7 o'clock this evening. 

Mr. Akson M. Powell. Last October and November I took a trip to the Pacific 
coast, and what I saw and heard there in relation to this great question enables me to 
re^anl every word I have heard here this morning concerning the hopeful condition of 
this experiment as literally true. Especially do I concur with what has been said in 
regard to the presence of women among the Indians. The Government should send 
them there and pay them for their services. The benefit it would be to the Indians 
would more than equal the expenditure. One single' company of soldiers sent out on 
an excursion costs more than it would to maintain a dozen women among the Indians 
a year. The presence of the troops among the Indians is, as you all know, very demor- 
alizing. I had no conception of the diseased condition of^he Indians until I went 
among them, and this I regard as the greatest obstacle in the way of their civilization. 
On the Pawnee reservation there is a school under the charge of a capable Christian 
woman, and one of the conditions of the children entering the school is that before 
coming into the house he shall go to the wash-dish and put himself in order ; and not 
only the children do that, but also the men who have been attracted to the school. 
This shows what the presence of a Christian woman will do. In regard to these certifi- 
cates of allotment of lands to Indians, I think, if it is possible, the Government should 
give them some better title and secure them more firmly in the homes that they have 
been led to believe belonged to them. Especially should this be done in view of the 
many railroad interests to be found in the West. The Indians do not seem to be appre- 
hensive, but their friends are, and there is certainly cause for serious [concern. The 
whites are antagonistic to the present policy of Indian civilization and to ail who 
have charge of it. I followed Mr. Colyer through some portions of the West this fall, 
and if I had not known him personally I should have become strongly prejudiced 
against him from the manner in which he was abused by the people. There is great 
danger that, if the Indians are not firmly secured in the possession of their homes, but 
are liable to be moved from time to time, the work which has been done by those at 
present engaged in the good cause will have to be done over again. The board of 
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iDdian commissioners should endeavor to accelerate the civilizing and christianizing; 
inflnenco among the whites, and thus secure their co-operation with those who go 
among the Indians. There is a feeling of intense bitterness and hatred felt toward 
the Indians, such as I had no idea of, and if this hoard can do anything to improve 
and modify that feeling among the people they should do so. I can say amen, heartily 
amen, to what has been said about suppression of the whisky traffic, and if there can 
be more stringent legislation upon the subject it would be desirable. I forbear, how- 
ever, to dwell, simply saying that going out to observe somewhat as to the result of 
the experiment I returned with two distinct impressions. One was that the experiment 
was a very large undertaking, larger than I had apprehended until I saw something 
of it ; and, second, that large as it is, and attended with so many dilticulties,'it is in au 
encouiagiug state of progress. 

Mr. BuuNOT. It is, perhaps, natural that there should exist a feeling on the part of 
the whites against the Indians and their friends, such as has been described by the 
gentleman, and to some extent allowance should be made for it. I do not think it is 
indulged in so much by the real settlers, but that it is simply the expression of that 
restless element which has temporarily gathered in the frontier towns and along the 
Pacific Railroad during its construction. In Wyoming we were told that we would 
not get home before the Indians would be murdering and robbing the settlers, but 
there has been no complaint as yet. 

The conference then adjourned to meet'at the same place at half past 7 in the evening, 

. EVENING SESSION. 

Arlington House, January 11, 1872. 

Commissioner Brunot in the chair: 

By invitation, Hon. William P. Ross, of the Cherokee delegation, addressed the con- 
ference. Referring to the early history of the Cherokee^, he said there was as much 
interest in the Indian question during the administration of General Jackson as at the 
present time. Some of the ablest statesmen and jurists in the country took part in the 
discussion. The most aggressive measures were resorted to by States interested in the 
removal of the Indians to accomplish that object. Missionaries were imprisoned as 
^felons without cause, and their lands were parceled out by lottery. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court were in favor of the ludians but availed nothing, as the President 
failed to enforce them. The Indians were driven from their country at the point of 
the bayonet, and removed to their present homes in the Indian Territory with the most 
solemn guarantees for their protection in the future. 

The Cherokees numbered something like 18,000 souls, including, in round numbers, 
about 400 whites, 900 Delawares, 700 Shawnees, and 1,500 freedmen, adopted citizens 
and incorporated into the nation with the rights and privileges of native-bom citizens, 
and who are living to-day in peace and harmony and steadily improving in their con- 
dition. They have a regularly organized elective government, with executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial departments. Their government is supported by the interest derived 
from investments in United States registered bonds, amounting to nearly $2,000,000 ; 
one-half of that is applied to defray the ordinary expenses of government; three-fourths 
of the other half to the support of schools, and the remaining fourth to the support of 
orphan children. They have now sixty free schools scattered over their country, and 
have just authorized the est^blishraent of an industrial school for the orphans; appro- 
priating $10,000 and two miles square of land for its support, besides the regular fund. 
They have a commodious brick capitol of comely proportions and suitable accommoda- 
jl^ons for the sessions of the two houses of their national councils and their supreme court, 
including offices fot their executive, treasurer, superintendent of public schools, audi- 
tor of accounts, &c. The denominations among the Cherokees are Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Moravians, and a large proportion of the adult population 
belong to one or another of these churches — the greater proportion to the two 
first named. Their schools are taught in English, and a newspaper, ably edited 
by a member of the nation, Mr. W. P. Bondinot, is published weekly in the English 
and Cheroke languages. If let alone, he did not think that their most earnest friends 
would have cause to complain of their future development. So far, all complaints 
about their condition came not from them — they were anxious to be protected in their 
homes and institutions — but from interested parties beyfuid their country. He fully 
indorsed the remarks of previous speakers about the allowing of the Indians to remain 
peaceably npon their present reservations, particularly in the Indian Territory, which 
should be as sacredly preserved as it had been solemnly pledged by all departments of 
the Government for the exclusive homes of the Indians as long as " grass grew or wat-er 
run." The influences at work to "open" this last home of the race are powerful, repre- 
senting great and diversified interests. White men all around them want their lands, 
and railroad companies want it with their contingent 'land grants, covering from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 of acres of the choicest portions of the Territory. Politicians 
want it to appease their constituents at home and open up a new field for place and 
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preferment. It is said we have too mneb land. Tfais is a mistake, when the now over* 
rated character of the country shall be duly estimated, and the Indians from Kansas 
and elsewhere, who must find new homes, shall be brooght into the Territory. But 
even if such were the case, what more right has any roan to say that I and my children 
shall have only so much ot that which is our own, that he has to parcel ont, npon the 
same principle, the lands, money, houses, and possessions of the citizens of your cities 
and States f The constant agitation of the Indian question is most injurious in it<s 
effects npon the Indians, and would demoralize any people. How can yon expect them 
to bnild substantial houses, mills, and farms, plant orchards, and make comfortable 
homes, when they have no assurance that they will not soon be driven from them 
without so much as adequate compensation f 

The question of a territorial government now deeply interests us. "The Ocmnlgee 
constitntion,'' adopted at a general council of the Territory in 1870, and which was 
framed for a purely Indian organization, with limited powers and within the purview 
of their treaties, lias failed to be put into operation in consequence of amendments 
proposed in bills before Congress, and which entirely change its character and made it 
simply a territorial government of the United States. Those amendments placed the 
appointment of all its executive and judicial otficers in the hands of the Execntive, and 
deprived them of any voice in electing those to rule over them ; a change to which 
whites would not consent. With every confidence in President Grant, they could not 
foresee the character of men who might succeed him in the execntive chair and change 
entirely his policy of justice and humanity, already productive of purifying and happy 
results. If let alone, the civilized tribes were destined to exert a wide influence over 
their wild brethren of the plains. They met many of them in council last April, estab- 
lished peace with them, advised peace toward the whites, and invited them to visit 
them at their homes and to adopt their habits of civilization. Since then there have 
been no serious disturbance and no bloody mids, by any of the Indians then repre- 
sented, into Texas. The party guilty of the Fort Richardson massacre were not at the 
council, but were then on the war-path, as alleged, against the Ute Indians. He was 
most hopeful for the future of even those Indians. 

Samuel Chicotk, principal chief of the Creek Nation, was invited to address the 
conference. The chief spoke, through an interpreter, D. N. Mcintosh, in brief, as 
foUows: 

. 1 ani glad to meet with the gentlemen of the peace commission, the honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the officers of the missionary societies present. I believe that 
you are here to do the work your Heavenly Father has given yon to do. I have lis- 
tened with great gratiiicution to your reports of the progress of christianizing and 
civilizing the Indians. Our people once occupied the country east of the Mississippi. 
While there the missionaries came to us and taught us the law of one common Father 
to all men from the law of God. They, were sowers sowing the good seed which was 
afterward to spring up an hundredfold among them in their new homes in thdindian 
country. It was to them the fountain of all knowledge, and shed light upon their 
people which has since spread all over their land. They began to learn to cultivate 
the soil, raise stock, and' follow in the path of the white man. For this progress they 
are indebted to the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, and Episcopalians, 
and they still pray earnestly that these religious bodies will continue their eiforts 
among them, and that the Creeks may still further -ad vance in Christianity and the 
arts of civilization. If he had planted a field and saw it growing prosperously, he 
should feel that it deserved his careful attention until the grain had ripened and the 
harvest was gathered. 'Particularly do they desire tlmt their children shall be 
edncated in the English language. The old people should have translations read tp 
them. • 

The Creeks have thirty-two neighborhood schools, and two raannal-labor schools, 
filled with pupils. Soon after the late war closed, the Methodist manual-labor school 
took fire and was destroyed. The Creek council appropriated $10,000 to rebuild it. 
When completed there were eighty scholars admitted and over 50 additional appli- 
cants rejected for want of room. 

We have heard that bills to organize a territorial government for our country are 
being pressed upon Congress, and it alarms our people. If they are passed and become 
a law,, it will let into our country a large class of bad white men with whom our people, 
under the present laws, cannot cope. Under the treaty of 1832, their land was divided 
up into severalty for heads of families. As the Creeks- were, many of them, not suffi- 
ciently advanced to retain possession of this land, white men would swindle them out of 
their land. It would be like placing an uneducated boy in college to place those peo- 
ple in the midst of crafty, designing, and educated white men, with all the law on their 
side. His people would regard such a territorial government as a great judgment sent 
to afflict his people. When a child is about to be hurt he runs to his father or mother. 
So with his people ; they fear trouble, so they send him aud his colleagues to see the 
Great Father. We have great confidence in the several i*eligious societies whose officers 
re present, because they have been our firm friends in times past, and they have con- 
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fidence in the President when he selects such men as he now sees present to ooansel 
with Iiiin in his care for the Indians. I believe it was God who put it into the heart of 
the President to select such men, as I understand trom the book of God he sometimes 
selects special instruments for bis own great purposes. 

Governor Pytchlyi^, late chief of the Choctaws. I am unwell, but glad to speak a 
few words in reganl to missions. There are two subjects before us, the religious and 
the political ; the tirst we love, the second we dread. Mr. Kingsbury, our first mission- 
6ry, came with the Bible, and said it was the word of life. Tiie Choctaws received him 
with open arms. He established manual-labor schools. We were in our original 
Indiauism. We organized temperance societies, and had a liquor law. The tirst liquor 
law of our conntry was established among the Chocta^vs by themselves. We had then 
a code of written laws, in 18;^. In 1828 we had a great revival, amidst great rejoicing. 
Old warriora, tighting men, joined the church. In 1829 the State of Mississippi passed 
a law forbidding any Indian to exercise his functions as an officer of the government. 
Cruelty and oppression from the whites came upon them in the days of Jackson. Our 
people wanted to fight. There were no commissioners then. The Secretary of War, 
General Eaton, came down there. Whisky was poured out by barrels, to corrupt our 
people. . They forced us out of our homes. We went to our new homes in the Indian 
Territory, not to hunt buifalo, but to build churches, schools, &c. The missionaries 
went with us; we loved them. We prospered — had cattle, sheep, and corn-holds. 
Then the war came, and down we went. The missionary boards deserted us, and dark- 
ness surrounded us ; but now we are reviving again. I was there last summer. I heard 
the same old gospel again. One native Choctaw man, a blacksmith, preached the gos- 
pel and had five hundred converts. He worked at his trade in the day, and preached 
in the evening ; sometimes he preached day and night. He got no pay for preaching. 
The Bible has saved us with its precious gospel, ft is the politicians who ruin us. I 
shall always remember, with gratitude, the *'Americau board " and the ** Presbyt>eriau 
board ; " they saved me. 

Rev. S. B. Treat said the first law passed by the Choctaw nation, after it crossed the 
Mississippi, was a liquor law similar to that which the State of Maine afterward re- 
ceived so nmch credit for. 

At the earnest invitation of the chairman, the Hou. Columbus Delano, Secretary of 
the Interior, occupied the undivided attention of the conference in a careful and deeply 
interesting statement of his views upon the present condition of Indian affairs. As 
there was no reporter present to give a phonographic report of the address, the brief 
taken by the secretary of the board is withheld from publication at the request of Mr. 
Delano. 

The conference then adjourned to 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

MORNING SESSION. 

January 12, 1872. 

Commissioner Brunot in the chair. 

Mr. Brunot. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. King, of the Society of Orthodox 
Friends. 

Mr. King. The branch of the society which we represent has various committees ap- 
pointed to take charge of this missionary work among the Indians. Oue of them iias 
charge of all legislation that is desired iu the prosecution and iulvancement of oar 
work. We have also a committee on finance, and one to take into donsideration tlie 
applications of teachers, mechanics, and farmers. It being impossible for all the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, that is charged especially with the work among the 
Indians, to visit the various agencies under 49ur control, and report as to their coudition 
and progress, one 6f the members was delegated to perform that duty. He spends part 
of his time in Washington, and part of it iu the Indian Territory. Dr. Nicholson, the 
member designated, wiio is with us here, has been very careful to study up everything 
relating to Indian legislation, laws, treaties, and everything connected with the inter- 
ests of the Indians. It is proposed to establish a yearly meeting within the State of 
Kansas, who will, undoubtedly, render valuable service in our work. This subject has 
created the liveliest interest among our people throughout the laud, and quite a num- 
ber of our young men are coming forward and offering their services. Our church has 
not been very active heretofore in this line, but always more or less so. Within the 
last few years, as I have said, there has been an evident increase of interest, and we 
believe it. has proved to be a blessing to our church in its general religious welfare. 

Mr. Jannky. We find that this Indian work in our religious body has had a very 
good effect upon the society itself. Indian aid societies have been formed and in vari- 
ous ways we can see the beneficial result of the efforts in this direction upon the vital- 
ity of the body. 

Mr. Brunot. Dr. Dyer, I believe, is not here this morning. The Episcopal society 
has two missionary organizations; one, I understand, that has charge of this particu- 
lar work. Will Mr. Welsh favor us with a statement in regard to itf 

Mr. Welsh. The work, iu connection with the Government, was commenced last 
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October a year. We bad tbe same horror of cburcb and state tbat Dr. Lowrie has 
spoken of, but wbeu tbe President of tbe United States, thronf^h the Secretary of the 
Interior, pressed npon the body the nomination of agents, and informed ns that the 
politicians bad nominated men of very objectionable character and wonld undertake 
to get them through, the church was dragged into it. Tbe work was first in charge of 
the two organizations to which the chairman has referred. They were composed of 
churchmen and laymen. There was not at first much interest manifested in this work 
of Indian missions, but the more they became engaged in it the more they realized the 
importance of it. They had representatives in Washington a great ]>art of the time, 
procnring legislation, who found great readiness on the part of Congress to listen to 
them and to take into consideration their suggestions. In one instance one of the com- 
mittees of Congress allowed the representative of the Episcopal Church to take part 
in the discnssiou, thereby showing the interest felt by the members in the matter. 
A commission was organized, under the authority of the church, to watch over tbe 
interests of the Indians here in Washington. Colonel E. C. Kemble is giving his whole 
time to it, visiting the Indian reservations during the summer and returning to Wash* 
inston in the winter. Tbat commission also appointed a committee from among its 
own members, with Senator Stevenson as chairman, to watch the legislation, and it is 
hoped that the other societies will organize in the same manner, that there may be a 
general co-operation in this matter. In view of the already extensive railroad inter- 
ests in the West, it is impossible to make any headway unless the interests of the 
Indians are careiully guarded. An Indian peace association has been formed in Phila- 
delphia, that furnish clothing, books, &i:. They also iudnce ladies to go among the 
Indians. These ladies first receive a course of training in connection with a school for 
missiouary women, and then go out and unite their efi'orts with those of the agents in 
the work. There is no difficulty now in getting the very best men to act as agents. 

Mr. Brcnot. I hope we will hear from gentlemen on this subject their views with- 
out special invitation. 

Mr. Harkis. 1 have taken a great interest in this matter, and also in the plans of 
the difierent denominations to carry on their work by special organization. It would 
be very difificult for our church to create a separate board for this purpose, and we 
think it would be unnecessary. The supervision of this work is in the hands of the 
board having charge of domestic missions. Soon after the asAignment of agencies to 
us we were asked to nominate several agents within the State of California. These 
agencies were not first formally placed under our charge, nor in fact that of any other 
dfuomination that I know of, but our annual conference in California when they met 
appointed a committee of their o\>^n body to take charge, so far as it could, of the 
inteivsts of the Indians in that State, and they agreed npon a list of agents for certain 
agencies in that conference, and agreed also to ask the President to appoint the 
persons recommended by them. Their report and recommendations were approved by 
the annual conference, but our board declined to indorse this action on the ground that 
the agencies had not bt>en assigned to us. Mr. Sargent, who was a Representative in 
Congress, took that list and went to Commissioner Parker, and he, through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, sent it to us, with the request that if we approved it to say so ; 
and if not, to -nominate such persons as we saw proper. That is the way the California 
agencies came under our control. We can go no further than we have gone, except 
that I intend to get definite information in relation to the Indian schools, &c. We 
have not yet established schools at our own expense, nor have we bnilt churches. 

Remarks were made by Commissioner Br u not, Dr. Lowrie, Dr. Harris, Mr. Powell, 
and Mr. Welsh. 

At noon the meeting adjourned, to give the use of the hall to the invited guests 
present to continue the conference, tbe board to meet again at the call of the chair- 

JXUUl. 

VINCENT COLYER, 

Secretary, 



GENERAL MEETING OF FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN. 

At a convention of the representatives of various religious denominations, who are 
engaged in the work of Christian civilization among the Indians of the United States, 
held in Washington, D. C, January 12, 1872, 

On motion of W. Welsh, Dr. Harris was called to the chair. 

On motion of J. V. Farwell, Dr. W. Nicholson was chosen secretary. 

The chair called on Hon. F. R. Brunot for an account of his observations during his 
recent tour of inspection among the tribes west of the Rocky Mountains. ' 

Mr. Stuart made explanations of the relation of the board of Indian commissioners 
both to the Government and to the different religious denominations. 

Mr. Powell expressed a belief that there is a powerfid and increasing public senti- 
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ment in support of the PreBident's Indian policy ; and at the same* time he knew that 
there is an increasing powerful combination of interests, having for its purpose the 
overthrow of this policy. He spoke by authority, not captiously, but in earnest desire 
to arouse the friends of the Indians to action, in order both to influence public senti- 
ment and to direct legislation. 

Mr. Bentley moved a committee on resolutions, to consist of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the chair, which motion was adopted. ^"^^^ZZ'^ 

Mr. Tatham presented resolutions, which were referred. He prefaced their presen- 
tation with remarks upon the influence of organized effort in removing evils, as lately 
exhibited in New York, for instance. One great difficulty in this Indian work is the 
ignorance of the people at large upon the real condition of affairs. We must give 
them light. Set before them the effect^ of maladministration, and arouse them to the 
importance of Christian reform, and to produce this result the different religious de- 
nominations must unite their efforts. 

Ex>Superintendent S. M. Janney offered a resolution ; which was referred. 

The chair announced Messrs. Tatham, Janney, Lowrie, John A. King, and Whipple, 
as committee on resolutions. Hon. William A. Phillips then addressed the meeting. 

REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM A. PHILLIPS, OF KANSAS. 

Mr. Chairman : I felt under obligation to the board for the kind invitation to be 
present, and intended to listen rather than to speak. I listened with great pleasure to 
the reports of the fepresentatives of the religious bodies who have the Indian work 
in charge, gratified that all the reports indicated marked improvement, the deep 
interest of the parties in the work, and gave clear indications of a great and good 
reform in Indian management. I was also pleased to see that on many vital points of 
the vexed Indian problem the commissioners appear to have been rapidly acquiring 
what I would call a good Indian education. Among these was the deep interest taken in 
the education of Indian jpmales. I remember of asking John Ross, the distinguished 
governor of the Cherokee nation for forty years, what he considered the salient causes 
of the superior civilization of the Cherokees. Among other things he said ; 

" Formerly they used to educate the males only. A few Indian men would be edu- 
cated and go back and marry the uneducated women of their tribe. In many cases 
they would seem to sink to the old level. They might exhibit their culture when 
called on in some, special cases ; often there seemed to be a total relapse ; in most of 
cases it left few fruits. Then we tried to educate the women, and when we did we 
made the first permanent and substantial progress." 

I can corroborate the testimony of that distinguished gentleman, to whom more than 
to any other man the Cherokees are indebted for their advancement. During the war, 
whenever I entered the house of a wonaan educated at the Cherokee female seminary, 
I found refinement and culture. I also found flowers on the mantel-piece, books and 
other evidences of taste and thought in the house, and could see in the dress and in 
the faces of the children the fruits of the mother's civilization. 

I will offer you but a few thoughts on points which have been partially overlooked. 
Something has been said about the continual difficulties which seem to exist between 
Indians ancl settlers, and the constant distracting questions about Indian reserves. 
Now, there never ought to be a particle of difficulty of this kind. A few simple and 
just rules would forever end these troubles. I remember conversing with Senator 
Henderson, then chairman of the Senate Indian committee, about a measure for the 
"relief " of certain intruders on an Indian reserve in Kansas. He said, " I suppose, 
Phillips, there is so much clamor about this that we will have to do something for the 
relief of these settlers ; but hereafter I will never cast a vote to relieve or sustain in- 
truders on Indian lands." I remarked, " How much stronger, Senator, will you be in 
the position you propose assuming, when you have created another precedent of that 
kind?" 

The truth is that this encouragement to lawlessness is to blame for the whole mat- 
ter. It is a premium to those who trample United States laws under foot. And why 
are squatters continually seeking to encroach on Indian lands ? To-day there are 
thousands of people on the borders of the Indian Territory, in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Kansas, looking over the line, and seeking the opportunity to subvert the 
Government Indian policy and enter lawfully or lawlessly. Why do they not settle on 
the millions of acres of unoccupied land in Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and all the Terri- 
tories of the West ? I will tell you tile whole story in a nut-shell. The Indian lands, 
sold and patented to them by the Government more than thirty years ago, have a 
greater market value. It is simply land speculation. Some of these lands are worth 
from five to twenty dollars an acre, and there is a wicked and perverse desire that the 
Government should seize and confiscate it, or take it for a low nominal price, and let 
these white people take the advanced price and thus make money by what is simply 
robbery. The remedy for all this is very plain. In the first place enforce the laws ; 
never wink at or encourage their violation. Let intruders on ludian reserves know 
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beforehand tbat they -will have no indulgences, and that their lawless acts will not be 
connived at. Whenever it may be necessary to reduce reserves or to sell Indian lands, 
let it be done only with the consent of the owners, and then let it be faithfully sold for 
them for its fuU and fair price in the market of the world. Do this honestly and there 
will be forever an end of this trouble. 

Something has been said about the '* Indian policy " of the Government. I honor the 
spirit and purpose of the Government in placing Indian management in the hands of 
this commission, and of the religious bodies in the country. Still, it cannot with pro- 
priety be called a policy ; a policy may grow out of it. On you, gentlemen, rests the 
burden of that work. What has been called the " Indian policy '^ of the Government 
has been varied, checkered, and unsatisfactory in the history of "the colonies and of the 
republic, beginning with the times more than two hundred years ago, when a handful 
of weak settlers were glad to make a treaty under the most solemn guarantees, with 
the powerful tribes of the country, to get })ossession of limited portions of the soil, 
and running on through many vicissitudes, until the head of that Department of this 
great Government which has charge of Indian affairs announced last night that the 
title of the aborigines, which runs further back than human record, who were placed 
on it in the providence of God, and which is the most ancient and honorable title 
known to man, is merely a possessory or occupancy right, and that the actual title 
vest« in the European populations. 

Few people fully comprehend the actual condition of the Indians as a distinct people. 
We are told, for instance, that Mexico makes no Indian treaties. This latter is not 
strictly correct, but for the general appearance of its correctness", it i« proper to say 
that it arises from a different social condition. In the early settlement of this country 
the French and Spaniards freely intermarried with the Indians. Their social systems 
became fused. Not so the English colonies. Juarez, an Indian half-breed, is president 
of Mexico. In this country, with a few exceptional cases, the Indian race were kept as 
a distinct people. Amalgamation was not much esteemed. Their land system, the 
communal, was different from ours. Their morals were founded on other ideas. We 
looked to, and longed for their extermination. Now, the Indian population is simply 
a fact in our social economy growing out of this. If there is a wrong, it is our fault. 
To ignore our bargains with them is simply to rub out the slate after getting our share 
of the bargain. They have, indeed, felt the strength of Christian civilization, without, 
feeling its justice, Christianity, or mercy. 

And thus I say that our Indian policy is no more a policy than the intercourse laws 
are a code. The latter constitute a slim bundle of fragments. They only pretend to 
punish one or t wo iniractions of Indian rights, introducing liquor, for instance. There 
is neither penalty nor adequate machinery against intruders. To put them out is like 
two men standing by a pickpocket, one to hold him, while the other pulled his hand 
out of the victim^s pocket as often as he put it in, but unable to punish him. The 
interests of justice demand adequate punishment for every violation of Indian rights, 
and that Indian interests and Indian life be not tried by border juries. 

Something was said about the embarrassing question of land grants in the Indian 
Territory to railroad companies. I was pleased to hear the Secretary define the differ- 
ent kinds of title held by Indians. First, land bought by Indians from, the United 
States Government for money or lauds elsewhere, and conveyed to them by patent in 
fee-simple, as it has conveyed lands to other men or companies ; the land purchased or 
exchanged in the same way held by treaty obligation, but not patented, and, lastly, 
land originally held by Indians, and still held by them, their right to which was recog- 
nized by the Government. The truth is, where we have guaranteed either of these 
titles by solemn treaty, we are in no condition to invade or call them in question. If 
they lack anything of a perfect title, it is our fault, and-we cannot legally take advan- 
tage of it. Anything else is mere violence. Before the treaties of 1866, certain bills 
were put through Congress, by which the Government agreed to extinguish the " In- 
dian title '' when it could be done " with the consent of the Indians, and not otherwise." 
Now land held by patent is not " Indian title," and neither is land sold to the Indians 
by us for a consideration. It would just be as absurd to grant to a railroad company 
alternate sections for twenty miles wide, on each side of a road from Washington to 
New York, and equally just to take such land, whether it was worth five or one hundred 
dollars an acre, for, say a dollar and a quarter an acre, and give it to such a company. 
There is no law or equity in this. Government may take -land for public purposes, on 
paying its proper value for it. It cannot seize from one and give to another. There 
is no legal point here we need fear. 

But more, the treaties made after these acts of Congress recognized no such grant. 
These were solemnly ratified, and are sui>reme law. We do not believe that even an 
Indian reserve could be violated under such circumstances. 

But further, have we an Indian policy ? Is it the purpose to keep the Indian Terri- 
tory for Indians ? Is the experiment of Indian civilization really to be honestly tried 
there? At the present moment we are moving tribe after tribe of semi-civilized and 
barbarous Indians there, on the pretext of trying the experiment. Shall we, then, give 
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great grants of the land of these people to railroad companies, and be compelled to cir- 
cumvent and destroy our whole policy in order that they may find purchasers for it ? 
At first these companies thundered against the Indians for raising a Chinesis wall to 
stop railroads and the march of civilization. They demanded a route to the Gulf, on 
the plea that the interests of commerce required it. Right of way for their roads was 
granted them by the Indians by treaty. Now they demand land to pay for the 
buUding of their roads, on the plea that their legitimate business could not have got 
them built. 

I want the commission to look this matter square in the face. Is there to be a belt 
forty or fifty miles wide, each way through the Territory, filled by white people, who 
will have gro^-shops all the way along? Under what law are these people to live? 
Not under Indian law. Shall there be a lawless belt^ or shall we be forced to destroy 
the Indian governments and Indian civilization ; to revolution'ize our so-called Indian 
policy, and blast it, in its very inception, in order that great corporations may 4nake 
money through our bad faith out of lands that neither belong to them nor the United 
States? 

It is sixteen years since I went to Kansas. Then the different tribes had funds and 
reserves, including the best lands of the State, guaranteed to them. Under various 
pretexts of civilization, they were induced either to sectionize, or in some way to admit 
white settlers. Behold the result. To take away the fragments of these people before 
they are utterly destroyed, the Government is making haste to remove them to the 
Indian Territory ; and now, before they are all in their new home, are we to be in haste 
to repeat the same wretched experiment? 

A word about a territorial government for the Indian Territory. It is no doubt de- 
sirable, as soon as it can honestly and really be done, to consolidate these different nation- 
alities. The job, however, is a far greater one than most people anticipate. I had 
companies or regiments from most of these people in my command during the war, and 
from ten to twenty thousand refugees of all kinds around my camp. I think I know 
something of them. Their degrees of civilization widely differ from the Cherokee, 
with their complete legislative, executive, and judicial system, to the Osages, and still 
wilder Comanches^ who have little government of any kind, and none but their wild 
tribal one; of voting or judicial matters they have no experience. Even in a coun- 
cil or legislature, each speech and bill, or motion, would have to be interpreted into 
twenty or thirty languages. I think they can be educated to the highest standard, but 
it will take effort and time. To destroy the good governmeiits already there for such 
an experiment would be disastrous. It should be a work, and a great work — not an 
arbitrary act. Who is urging this measure ? The Indians themselves protest against 
it. It is pressed by the railroad companies, who wish to take their lands, and by the 
squatters, who are'hungry to jump upon them. 

In closing, I would entreat you to give these matters your profound attention. Great 
issues hang upon them. Mistakes we cannot afford to make. It is my opinion, and I 
submit these three points to your judgment: First, to maintain the integrity of their 
possessions, and that their lands shall never be taken but with their consent, and only 
for their full value to them. Secondly, that no territorial government shall be forced 
on them, or introduced, or permitted until they are prepared for it, and that it shall 
only be a government of their own people; and, lastly, that we make every honorable 
effort to christianize and civilize but never arbitrarily change their condition, until 
they shall really have been prepared for the change ; that we will not permit our 
wish, that they be civilized like us, to run away with our judgment ; that their con- 
sent be obtained, and that they be encouraged to make necessary changes, rather than 
driven into them, well knowing that the latter will surely fail, and only make them 
vagabonds and outcasts in our midst. 

The convention then took a recess of forty minutes to allow the committee on reso- 
lutions to retire and report. 

After recess, 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, which, being separately con- 
sidered, were unanimously adopted-: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolvedy Ist, That this convention heartily approves the humane policy of the Gov- 
ernment toward the Indians, and we earnestly recommend that they be secured in 
possession of their lands, and be protected from encroachments. 

2d. That this convention has listened with deep interest and gratification to the 
reports of benevolent work among the Indians during the past year. These reports 
prove that our Indian population are not only capable of elevation to a high standard 
of civilization and Christianity, but that many of them desire to realize the advan- 
tages and consolations they insure ; that the progress of the Indians in these respects 
during the past year have been far beyond our expectations. They also show that seri- 
ous obstacles in the way of this grand consummation consist in the evil example and 
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inflaence by which, in many cases, they are snrronnded, and by the insatiable cupidity 
and avarice to which they are subjected ; that official documents shoW that hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been expended within the last fifty years in wars against 
them, which might have been avoided, and that there is no just reason for withholding 
£rom these native inhabitants of our land the protection and privileges of law extended 
to all other people. Therefore, we invite all our fellow-citizens, without distinction, 
to unite with us in all proper measures to secure to the Indians all the guarantees of 
justice and ri^ht which we claim for ourselves. 

3d. That this convention again recommend to the benevolent organizations here 
represented to consider the expediency of forming Indian committees or associations, 
to awaken and foster an intelligent and deep interest in the civilization of the Indian. 

4th. That this convention favors the widest possible circulation of the information 
given at these meetings. 

Francis T. King offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Besolvedy That the convention heartily appreciates the services of the board of 
Indian commissioners, and extends to them our sympathy, encouragement, and co- 
operation in their self-sacrificing and arduous work of supervision and reform in the 
Indian service. 

Dr. Ferris offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the board of Indian commissioners be requested to endeavor to make 
arrangements with the Government for permission to Indian agents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians at their respective agencies, to purchase subsistence stores at *the same rates a» 
those paid by officers of the Army. 

Upon motion, the convention then adjourned sine die, 

W. L. HARRIS, CMirman. 

W. Nicholson, Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Philadelphia, January 8, 1872. 
Hon. Felix R. Brunot, Chairman : 

At the request of your secretary I send a brief account of the Indian missions of the 
Episcopal Church, by which you will perceive that the two missionary organizations 
have united in forming an Indian commission, which comprises fifty clergymen and lay- 
men. In sMldition to the executive committee, a committee has been raised to super- 
vise the legislation on Indian affairs, and to protect the rights of the Indian with Con- 
gress and before the courts when necessary. 

The house of bishops and the house of clerical and lay deputies took decisive action 
promotive of Indian civilization. I will briefly reply to the printed questions to Epis- 
copal missionary societies. 

The Episcopal Church has the care of seven agencies, five of them in Dakota Terri- 
tory to Sioux Indians and Poncas, one to Sioux in Wyoming Territory, and one to 
Shoshones and Bannacks in Idaho. 

The names of agents in Dakota are : Dr. Holmes, at Yankton agency ; Dr. Living- 
ston, at Crow Creek and Lower Brul^ sub-agency ; Mr. Kones, at Cheyenne agency, on 
the Missouri ; Mr. Risley, at Spotted Tail's, Upper Brul^, at the head of White Earth 
River ; Dr. Daniels, at Red Cloud's agency, in Wyoming Territory ; Mr. Irwin, agent 
of the Shoshones and Bannacks, in Idaho. 

There are five principal schools, with branches ; three of them are on the Yankton 
reservation, one on the Ponca reservation, and the oldest and chief school is on the 
San tee reservation in Nebraska, where the agent is a member of the Societjr of Friends. 
All are day-schools, with from 300 to 500 scholars, and in several of the missions a few 
Indians are taken into the families, and some are sent to distant schools for thorough 
education. If the various religious bodies will undertake the education of the Indian 
at their own expense, it will double the efficiency of their mission, hasten the work of • 
Ibdian civilization, and save the Government an outlay of money fully four times as 
great as it will cost the religious bodies to whom the supervision of the civilization is 
intrusted. This matter is so important that it will be well for the board of Indian 
commissioners to consider it carefully, and to impress it upon Christian people if they 
deem it as important as we do. Our missionary associations understood the value of 
education, and also of medical relief in foreign lands, and surely it is even still more 
important in dealing with our home heathen^ who are driven from their hunting- 
grounds by Christian civilization. 

The Episcopal Church has sent out twelve teachers ; six of them being men and six 
women, besides eight or ten Indian teachers, five of whom are ministers. 

The Rev. G.' A. Goodnough is with the Oneidas ; the Rev. S. D. Hinman with the 
Santee Sioux ; the Rev. I. W. Cook, with Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brooke, is on the 
Yankton reservation ; and the Rev. I. Owen Dprsey on the Ponca reservation ; Mrs. 
Hinman and Miss Leigh and Sister Anna, are "with the Santees ; Mies West and Sister 
Elizabeth are with the Yanktons ; and Mrs. Steaforth with the Poncas. 
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Books, pictures, clothing, and some implements of husbandly and medicines, have 
l)een sent by the Episcopal Church, which has spent about $50,000 in the last two 
years in erecting buildings and maintaining its mission schools. The Indian commis- 
sion asks for (50,000 to carry forward its work during the year 1872. 

Encouragement and protection must be given to industrious Indians, and lands 
should be furnished them in severalty, with a title inalienable, except by an act of 
Congress. Instead of feeding them in idleness, they should be furnished with jacks^ 
brood-cattle, and goats, as Indians soon became herdsmen, although they are slow in 
learning to draw all the^r subsistence from the soil. Ready-made clothing should not 
be sent for women, as ttiey can soon be taught to make their own garments, and even 
to manufacture men's clothing, after they have reached a certain point in civilization. 
As Indians are wards of the Government, the Commissary Department should be 
directed to encourage them, by purchasing their products, and the War Department 
should further co-operate by resisting the lawless frontiersmen, who, in defiance of 
law, furnish Indians with whisky and incite them to plunder. If the Government will 
turn its attention to checking the white violations of law, the religious bodies can. 
tame and control the Indians. The progress in civilization by Indians under control 
of the Episcopal Church has been marvelously rapid, as the appliances have as yet 
been very imperfect. When agents are properly compensated and remain long enough 
to acquire the language, or when the leaders of the Indian tribes learn to speak Eng- 
lish, many of the existing difficulties to Indian civilization will be removed. The in- 
terpreter rarely has the confidence of either agent or Indian, and, being poorly paid, 
is rarely honest. 

Yours, respectfully, 

WILLIAM WELSH. 

JNDIAN MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

Missionary House, Boston, January 9, 1872. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your questions of January 6, 1 beg leave to say that we have 
but one agency in our charge. It is located on the Coteau des Ptairies, and is called 
the Sisseton agency, with two or three aliases. The name of the agent is Moses N. 
Adams. There is but one school on the reservation, supported by the board, the de- 
sign of which is to train up men and women who can preach and teach in the language 
of the Dakotas. (We have a similar school at the Santee agency.) It is our endeavor, 
in all of our missions, to throw the burden of the common schools upon the native com- 
munities. How many such schools there are on the Coteau at this time I am not able 
to say. I 

The number of scholars registered in the training-school on the Coteau last year 
was nearly one hundred, but the attendance was irregular. The number at the San- 
tee agency was one hundred and fifteen. No suggestions to make. Our agent has 
but just reached his post. We have sent to the Coteau Mr. Wyllys K. Morris and his 
wife, both of whom have taught, (The school has been in operation but little more 
than a year.) We pay them a salary, and they obtain their own supplies, books, &c. 
No collections have been made especially for this object. No suggestions to make. 

I have seen no reason to doubt the general line of policy marked out in the resolu- 
tions passed at the last meeting of the Indian commissioners. I should favor, in ordi- 
nary cases, the building of school-houses by the societies. This I understand to be the 
opinion of Mr. Welsh. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. B. TREAT, 
Secretary of the A, B. C. F, M. 

Vincent Colyer, Esq., Washington. 



REPOIJT OF baptist INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Question. Number of agencies under charge of your society ? — ^Answer. Six. 

Question. Where located ?— Answer. Two in Indian Territory, three in Nevada, and 
one in Utah and Nevada, viz : 1. Cherokee, J. B. Jones, agent ; 2. Creeks, T. A. Lyou, 
agent ; 3. Pi-XJtes, Major C. F. Powell, agent ; 4. Walker River, C. A. Bateman, agent ; 
5. Pyramid Lake, Samuel H. Flaught ; 6. The one in Utah and Nevada, George W. 
Dodge. 

Question. Has your society any teachers on the reservation ? If so, how many ? — 
Answer. Eleven assistant teachers or missionaries. 

Question. Male or female ? — Answer. Male. 

Question. What are their names I — ^Answer. George Swinner, Frank Howard, Mundy 
Durant, John Kernal, John Brown, Uyusada, T. R. Ferguson, William Lenty, Guy 
Jimeson, Thomas Green, and H. H; Cutter. 
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Qnestion. Have there been any collections taken np in yonr chnrches for this sx>e- 
cial purpose? — Answer. Only in connection with other objects of the society. * * 

The special agency at Pyramid was abolished September 7, 1871, and is now in 
charge of Agent C. A. Bateman, of Walker River. 
Very resi>ectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAY L. BACKUS, 

Secretarxf. 
Vincent Colyer. 

report of indian ^hssions from orthodox friends. 

Question. Number of agencies under charge of our society ? — Answer. Ten. 

Question. Where located? — ^Answer. In Kansas and Indian Territory. 

Question. Name of agents. — Answer. Central superin tendency : 1. Lawrie Tatum, 
Kiowa and Comanche agency; 2. Brinton Darlington, Cheyenne and Arapaho agency ; 
3. Jonathan Richards, Wichita agency ; 4. John Hadly, Sac and Fox agency ; 5. Isaac 
Gibson, Osage agency ; 6. Mahlon Stuhbs, Kansas, or Kaw agency ; 7. Joel H. Morris, 
Pottawatomie agency ; 8. Hiram W. Jones, Quapaw agency ; 9. John D. Miles, Kick- 
apoo agency ; 10. Reuben L. Roberts, Shawnee agency. Superintendent, Enoch Hoag, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Question. How many schools on the reservation ? — Answer. Four boarding, 125 
pupils ; four day, 115 pupils. Also two recently opened, from which no statistics yet 
received. 

Qnestion. What do the agents complain of most? — Answer. Trespass of whites on 
reservations, and sale of liquor to Indians ; both contrary to law. Also, at remote 
agencies, delay in receipt of goods, and poor quality of ilour received through • past 
summer and .autumn.* 

Question. Has your society sent out any teachers to the reservation ; if so, how 
many? — Answer. Eleven. 

Question. Male or female ? — Answer. Seven males and four females. 

Question. Have you been able to send them supplies of any kind, books or clothing ? 
— ^Answer. Both books and clothing, though books are mostly supplied from Govern- 
ment appropriations. Have also assisted in furnishing boarding-school houses. 

Question. Have there been any collections taken up in your churches for this special 
purpose ? — ^Answer. Five thousand dollars assessed in each of the last two years upon 
the several yearly meetings of Friends, for the use of associated executive committee, 
and considerable additional amount raised in neighborhoods for aid of special missions. 
» Question. During your experience of the past year, have you seen any reason to 
doubt the wisdom of the general line of policy marked out in the resolutions passed at 
our last general meeting in this city, January 13, 1871 ? (See report of the board of 
Indian commission for 1870, page 110.) — Answer. No. 

Question. Give any other information or make such suggestions as may seem to you • 
of value to the Indian service. — Answer. The work of Christian civilization within 
the central superintendency is sui>ervised by the " associated executive committee of 
Friends (Orthodox) on Indian affairs." Dr. Wm. Nicholson, general agent, Lawrence,. 
Kansas. 

JOHN B. GARRETT, 

Clerk and Correspondents 

Firstmonth 10, 1872. 

Sandy Spring, Maryland, 

Firstmonth 10, 1872. 

Dear Friend : Thy favor of the 4th instant was received last evening. In the pre- 
sent state of the weather, the roads, and my health, I do not feel able to undertake a 
ride of eighteen miles by private conveyance, and shall therefore be deprived of the 
pleasure of meeting with the Indian commission and other friends of the Indians to- 
morrow, as kindly invited to do by thee. 

My friends and neighbors, B. Ruth Roberts, who is now secretary of the Indian com- 
mission of Baltimore yearly meeting of Friends, and Richard F. Bently, a member of 
our Indian commission, will probably attend. Both of them have their hearts warmly 
enlisted in the Indians^ favor. I have made out, to the best of my ability, answers to 
the questions proposed in the printed circular, which I hope to be able to forward to 
thee by the friends above named, with ardent desires for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the objects of your meeting, and my kindest respects to the members individu- 
ally. 

I remain thy sincere friend, 

BENJ'N HALLOWELL. 

ANSWERS. 

There are six agencies under our branch of the Society of Friends. They are located 
in the eastern portion of the State of Nebraska, and constitute what is called the north- 
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ern superintemlency. Four of the reservations border on the Missouri River. Of the 
other two, one is about seventy-five miles, the other about one hundred miles west of 
that river. Thomas Lightfoot is agent of the Great Nemaha agency ; Albert L. Green 
agent of the Otoes and Missourias ; Jacob M' Troth agent of the Pawnees ; Dr. Ed- 
ward Painter agent of the Omahas ; Howard White agent of the Winnebagoes ; Joseph 
Webster agent of the Santee Sioux. 

At the Great Nehama agency there is one day-school and industrial home for orphans. 
At the Otoe agency there is one day-school. At the Pawnee agency there is an indus- 
trial boarding-school with about 70 pupils of both sexes, and a day-school with about 
50 of both sexes. At the Omaha agency there are three day-schools. At the Winne- 
bago agency, three day-schools. At the Santee agency there are two mission schools. 
The number of scholars not known except as given above for the Pawnees. They 
should all be taught to speak, read, and write the English language. 

Agents complain of want of funds for schools, and to enable them to put on the im- 
provements of their allotments, so that the Indians may support themselves. The 
agents all agree that there should be at least one industrial boarding-school on each re -> 
servation, to which to advance the meritorious scholars, as they are prepared therefor 
in the day-schools. 

Seven mends at least have gone out as teachers to the Indians — ^Mary B. Lightfoot 
for the Nemahas ; Sally C. Ely and Lizzie K. Walton for the Otoes and Missourias ; 
Phebe Sutton for the Pawnees ; Theodore Gillingham and wife for the Omahas, and 
Sidney Averill for the Winnebagoes. 

The Friends have sent out various supplies, as books, maps, slates, &c., clothes for 
children, and for sick, aged and infirm persons ; medicines, dried firuit, and other suit- 
able things for the sick ; scissors, needles, thimbles, <&c., for the girls, with dresses 
ready cut out to be made up, and material for more, so as to invite them to industry. 

Collections have not been taken up in our meetings, but appropriations have been 
made from their treasuries, aud sums of money and articles of clothing and other need- 
ful things have been donated by individual members, in 1869 and 1870, amounting in 
aU to over $31,000. The amount for the year just past has not been ascertained. 

It is very desirable and strongly to be recommended that the Indidns in this superin- 
tendency may have some reliaWe guarantee that the improvements they make on their 
allotments shall be permanently theirs to enjoy where they now are, undisturbed, as 
long as they desire to hold them. 

• BENJ'N HALLOWELL. 

Vincent Colyer, 

Secretary Board Indian CommiasioH. 

Board of Foreign Missions of.tiie Presbyterian Church, 

Mission House, 23 Center Street, Xew York, January 16, 1872. 

Dear Sir : Your favor of the 6th instant was duly received, containing inquiries con- 
cerning the Indian agencies, for which nominations were made to the appointment of 
agents by this board of missions. I rei)ly to these inquiries with pleasure, so far as 
practicable. 

1. The agents appointed upon the nomination of the board are as follows: Mr. Theo- 
philus Griffith, Choctaw agency ; Henry Breiner, M. D., Seminole agency ; Mr. Charles 
F. Roedel, Cimarron agency. New Mexico ; Mr. James A. Miller, Navajo agency. New 
Mexico and Arizona ; Mr. Andrew J. Curtis, Mescalero Apache agency, New Mexico ; 
Mr. Williamson D. Crothers, Moqui agency, Arizona ; Mr. Orlando F. Piper, Southern 
Apache agency, New Mexico ; Mr. John J. Critchlow, Uintah Valley agency, Utah ; Mr. 
John S. Armstrong, Abiquiu agency, New Mexico ; Mr. John B. Monteith, Lapwai agency, 
Idaho. 

2. In general, the annual report of the board will be sent to yon, containing detailed 
information in reply to most of the questions in yonr circular. The report for the year 
ending last May 1 you have already received ; the report for the year ending next May 
1 will be forwarded to you as soon as published. It will contain fuller information 
on some points than w-e now possess. But I may note a few things here. (1.) The 
work of education, &c., in the Choctaw agency, is in the hands of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Board. There are schools, but the returns of scholars are not known here. 
(2.) Our board has schools among the Sencas, Lake Superior Chippewas, and Creeks, 
all under-agents not nominated by it. See returns of scholars in the last annual re- 
port above referred to, except in the case of the Lake Superior Chippewas, wliere two 
more teachers have been sent out, a day-school of about thirty scholars has been kept 
for some months, and a boarding-school of six girls and elev^ boys has been conducted 
for the last two months, the number of scholars to be increased soon to twenty-five. 
(3.) In the tribes for which agents were nominated, a day-school has been kept among 
the Navajoes, and a small boarding-school of six boys has been recently opened ; both 
of those schools, it is hoped, will soon be enlarged. A boarding-school of six boys and 
as many girls has been formed among the Seminoles. Returns have not yet been re- 
ceived of the schools among the Kez Perc<?s ; two gentlemen and their wives have been 
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sent to these Indians, whose duties will lead them to act as teachers no less than as 
missionaries. In the Uintah Valley, Abiqnin, Cimarron, Mescalero Apache, Southern 
Apache, and Moqoi agencies, little progress can yet be reported in the work of educa- 
tion. Some of the Indians in these ageuc^s are not yet placed on reservations ; all but 
two of these bands are in a somewhat unsettled state, and in all these agencies suit- 
able buildings for school purposes have not yet been provided. In several cases the 
agents themselves, perhaps in all cases, have given instruction to the Indians and 
their children, to some extent. All the agents have the education of the Indians much 
at heart. 

3. Several causes have led to delay in carrying the plans of the board into full efifect : 
the distance of the New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah Indians from the States, and the 
difficulty and great expense of reaching them ; the fact that almost everything had to 
be begun without previous preparation ; the serious sacrifices and privations to be en- 
dured by families who may be called to go out to teach these tribes ; but, nevertheless, 
the board is confident that the benevolent people on whom it relies for support will 
enable it to use vigorous and successful efforts for the benefit of these IncQans. 

4. Nothing has occurred to weaken the faith of the board in the humane policy of 
the Government toward the Indians, understanding by this policy its seeking to pre- 
serve peace with these tribes, to place them on reservations, to deal justly by them, to 
place upright men over them as agents, to promote their education and training in the 
ways of civilized life ; the results of such policy will surely be good. I may add that 
I am confident of being sustained by the board and by all our Christian people, when I 
express the opinion that the board of Indian commissioners, and the Indian agents 
appointed on the nomination of responsible aud benevolent associations, are two things 
full of good to the Indians. The action and influence of these gentlemen, in their sev- 
eral posts of duty, will go far to correct the great evils of the past, aud to secure to 
the Indians, in time to come, the benefits of religion and education, aud thereby of the 
best civilization. Our Government and our nation tvill go on in this policy toward the 
Indians, and our churches will continue to seek their highest good. Well, therefore, 
may we expect to see great changes for the better. > 

Yours, very truly, 

JOHN C. LOWRIE, Secretary. 
Mr. Vincent Colyer, Secretary ^ tfc 

Official list of the Indian agencies^ names of agents, names of tribes, and the religious denomi- 
nations hy whom the agents have been nominated^ in the United^States. 



Agents* Dames. 



Ageiibies. 



Tribes of Indians. 



NORTHERN 8UPERINTENDENCY. 

Sarday White, superintendent, 
(nominated by Friends.) 

Thomas Li^htfoot 

Edward Painter 

Howard White 

Jacob M. Troth 

Albert L. Green 

Joseph Webster 

CENTRAL SU^ERINTENDBSCY. 

Enoch Hoag, superintendent, 
{nominated by IViends.) 

Joel H. Morris 

IRenben L. Roberts 

John Hadley 

Mahlon Stubbs 

John D. Miles 

Hiram W. Jones 

Isaac T. Gibson 

Laurie Tatum 

Brinton Darlington 

Jonathan Bichards 

John B. Jones 

P. S. Lyon 

Theophilas D. Griffith ....... 

Henry Breiner 



Great Kemaha 

Omaha 

Winnebago . . . 

Pawnee 

Otoe 

Santee 



Pottawatomie 

Shawnee 

Sac and Fox 

Kaw or Kansas 

Kickapoo 

Quapaw 

IN'eosho 

Kiowa and Comanche 

Tipper Arkansas 

Wichita 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Choctaw , 

Seminole , 



By whom nomi- 
nated. 



Io\f as ; Sacs and Foxes of Mo. 

Omahas , 

Winnebagoes 

Pawnees 

Otoes and Missoorias 

Santee Sioux 



Pottawatomies 

Shawnees 

Sacs and Foxes of Missouri ; 
Ottawas. 

Kaws or Kansas Indians — 

Kickapoos 

Quapaws, Senecas. and Shaw- 
nees; Peorias^Piankeshaws, 
and Kaskaskias. 

Great and Little Osage 

Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches. 

Arapahoes and Cheyennes. . . 

Wicnitas, Kekies, Caddoes, 
lonias, Wacoes, Tonka ways, 
Delawares, &c. 

Cherokees 

Creeks 

Choctaws and Chickasaws. . 

Seminoles 



Friends. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Friends. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Baptist. 

Do. 
Presbyterian. 

Do. 
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Official li8t of the Indian agenoieSf names of agents j ^c. — Contmned. 



Agents' names. 



NBW MEXICO BUFEBmTEND*CT. 

Naihaniel Pope, supetimtendX 

John S. Armstrong 

James H. Miller 

Charles r. Boedel 

Andrew J. Curtis 

Orlando F. Piper 

W.F.M.Amy 

€ALIFOBNIA SUPEBINTENDENCY 

B. O. Whiting^ superintendent 
David H. Lowry 

Hugh Gibson 

Charles Maltby 

WASHINGTON SUPEHINTEND^CT. 

T. J, McKenny, superintendent. 

Mkanah M.Gibson 

James H.Wilbur 

Edwin Eels 

E. C. Cherouse 

Gordon A. Henry 

OREGON SUPERINTENDENAy. 

A.B.MeacJiam, superintendent. 

John Smith 

Leroy S. Dyer 

Joel Palm er 

INarcisse Cornoyer 

Johnson N. High 

Samuel Case, special commis- 
sary, in charge. 

ARIZONA SUPERINTENDINCY. 

SemianBendeU, superintend,' t. 

J. A. Tonner, special , 

J. H. Stant, special 

Williamson D. Grothers, spe'l. 
K. A. Wilbur, special 

MONTANA 8UFERINTENDENCY. 

Jasper A. FioK, superintend- 
. ent, 

Charles S. Jones 

Jesse Armitage 

Fellows D. Pease 

Andrew J. Simmons, special. . 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES. 

Daniel Sherman 

George J. Betts , 

William T. Kiohardson 

Selden N. Clark , 

Edward P. Smith 

Leander Clark, special 

Frederick G. Holmes. 

Henry E. Gregord 

Henry F. Liyiugston , 

JohnE. Tappan 

J.C. O'Connor ...-. 

D.KRisley 

Theodore M. E[anes, special . . 



Agencies. 



Abiqnin . 
Nav^o . . 
Cimarron 



Mescalero Apache... 
Southern Apache 



Pueblo. 



Hoopa Valley. 
Round Valley. 
Tule River.... 



NeahBay... 

Yakama 

S'Kokomish 



Tulalip sub... 
Quinaielt sub. 



Warm Springs. 
Grande Ronde . 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Klamath sub .. 
Alsea sub 



Colorado River 

Pima and Maricopa. 

Moquis Pueblo 

Papago # 



Flathead 
Blackfeet 



Crow 

Milk River 



N"ewTork 

Michigan 

Green Bay 

LaPointe 

Chippewa 

Sac and Fox of Iowa. 

Yankton 

Ponca 

Upper Missouri 



FortBerthold. 



Grand River 



Whetstone 

Cheyenne River 



Tribes of Indians. 



Capote and W eeminuche Utes 

Kav%joes 

Mouuache Utes and JicarUla 

Apaches. 

Mescalero Apaches 

Southern or Gila Apaches; 

MogoUons and Mimores. 
Pueblos ...%. , 



Smith River Indians, Hoon- 
eolton and Miscott, &c. 

Ulkies, Con-Cons, Wylackies, 
and Redwoods. 

Tule Indians 

Makahs 

Yakamas and others 

S'Klallams, Towandas, and 

Elwahs. 
Indians under treaty of Point 

Eliot 
Indians under treaty of Olym- 

pia. 



Uncoes, Deschutes, &o 

Molels and others 

Shastas, Scatons, &c 

Umatillas, &c 

Klamaths, Modocs, &c 

Alseas and others 

Mohavet, Ynmas, and others. 

Pimas and Maricopas 

Moquis Pueblos, in Arizona.. 
Papagos 

Flatheads, &c c 

Blackfeet nation. Bloods, and 

Piegans. 
Mountain Crows and River 

Crows. 
Gros Ventres, Assineboines, 

&c. 

New York Indians 

Ottawas, Chippewas, &c 

Oneidas, Menomonees, &o . .. 

Chipi>ewas of Lake Superior 

Chippewas of the Mississippi 

Sacs and Foxes of Iowa 

Yankton Sioux 

Poncas 

Lower Brnles, Lower Yank- 
tonais, (Sioux.) 

Gros Ventres, Mandans, 
Arickarees, &c. 

Oncpapa, Yanktonais, Cut- 
head, and Blackfeet, (Sioux) 

Ogallala and Brule Sioux 

Sans- Arc and Mlnuecoi]^oa 
Sioux. 

* • 

• * 



By whom nomi- 
nated. 



Presbyterian. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Christian. 



Methodist. 
Do. 
Do. 



Christian. 
Methodist. 
Do. 

Catholic. 

Methodist. 



Methodist. 

Do. 

Do. 
Catholic. 
Methodist. 



Reformed Dutch. 

Do. 
Presbyteriiui. 
Catholic. 



Cathblic. 
Methodist. 

Do. 

Do. 



Methodist. 
CongregationaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Episcopal. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Catholic. 

EpiscopaL 
Do. 
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Agents' names. 



Jared W. Daniels, special 
Moses K. Adams 



James Irwin. 



John B. Monteith 

Montgomery P. Berry. 



John J. Critchlow . 
JabezK. Trask ... 



JohnS-Littlefield 

Calyin A Bateman 

Charles E. Powell, special 



"William H. Forbes 

James B. Thompson, special. 



George W. Dodge, special 



Agencies. 



Bed Cloud's. 
Sisseton 



Shoshone and Bannock 



Nez Percys 
Port Hall.. 



Uintah Valley 
liOsPinos 



"White River. 



"Walker Biver and Pyr- 
amid Lake. 
Southeast Pinte 



Devil's Lake. 
Denver 



Tribes of Indians. 



Bed Cloud's band of Sioux. 
Sisseton andWahpeton Sioux 

Eastern Bannocks and Sho^ 

shones. 

Kez Percys, &o 

Boise, Brnnean, and Western 

Shoshones and Bannocks. 
Utes, Pi-Edes, Pah- Vents . . . 
Tabequache tJtes, Muache, 

'Weminuche, and Capote 

bands. 
Grand River and TJintah 

Utes, Tampas. 
Pali-Utes 



Pi-Utes in southeastern Ne- 
vada. 

Sisseton and 'Wahi>eton Sioux 

Roving Utes in vicinity of 
Denver. 

"Western, northwestern, and 
Goship Shoshones. 



By whom nomi- 
nated. 



EpiseopaL 

A. B. C. P. 2C,. 

Boston. 
Episcopal. 

Preslniierian. 
Catholic. 

Presbyterian- 
Unitarian. 



Do. 

Baptist. 

Do. 
Catholic. 



Baptist. 



Correct up to January 12, 1872. 



VINCENT COLTER, Secretary. 

/ 
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